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The Philosophy of Bal Gangadhar Tilak 


Karma vs. Jnana in the Gita Rahasya 


D. MACKENZIE BROWN 


OKAMANYA TILAK (1856-1920) represents the full tide of ideological activ- 

ity in the Indian Nationalist movement. Long overshadowed by his younger 

contemporary, Gandhi, his life and thought are only now, a third of a century 
after his death, receiving due recognition.! 

Prior to his entrance upon the political stage, Indian leadership afforded the 
spectacle of a rather polite debating society which accepted British ideals and 
values as almost axiomatic. Protests against government policies consisted of 
thoughtfully worded petitions calculated to appeal to the sense of reason and fair 
play of officials. Tilak saw little profit in such method, but his rivals in the Nation- 
alist leadership, particularly G. K. Gokhale, were wedded to the traditions of 
British parliamentary procedure. 

To combat the hold of Western ideologies on Indian thinking, it was necessary 
for Tilak to find somewhere in widely accepted Hindu thought a philosophy of 
Activism which would bring Hinduism “out of the books and the caves” and 
replace European ideas as the basis of social action in India. With the model 
before him of the dynamic seventeenth century Maratha leader, Sivaji, who 
successfully defied Moslem power in India, the Lokamanya envisioned an awak- 
ened Hindu crusade to break the power of Britain. He sought to stir the Indian 
intelligentsia and, through them, the Indian masses to resistive action against 
the Government. The one scripture which he found eminently suited to this role 
was the Bhagavad Gita. It qualified from various standpoints. It was authori- 
tative—recognized as an epitome of Brahmanic theory; it was popular—known 
to all sections of India; it stressed the doctrine of karma-yoga (action)—insisting 
upon the warrior’s duty to fight. 

The work involved, however, serious difficulties. The orthodox commentary of 
Sarhkara had declared renunciation of action to be the ultimate truth of the 
Gita. Ramdanuja’s classic visisiddvaita commentary had stressed bhakti or de- 





Professor Brown is the Chairman of East Asiatic Studies at the Santa Barbara College 
Campus of the University of California. He is the author of The White Umbrella: Indian 
Political Thought from Manu to Gandhi (Berkeley, 1953), and articles on nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century Indian political thought. 

1 The centenary of Tilak’s birth occurred in 1956 and no less than four book-length biog- 
raphies were published during that year: The ‘‘authorized”’ biography of D. V. Tahmankar, 
Lokamanya Tilak: Father of Indian Unrest and Maker of Modern India (London, 1956); 
Ram Gopal, Lokamanya Tilak: A Biography (Bombay, 1956); D. P. Karmarkar, Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak: A Study (Bombay, 1956) ; Theodore L. Shay, The Legacy of the Lokamanya: 
The Political Philosophy of Bal Gangadhar Tilak (Bombay, 1956). (Lokamanya: “‘revered 
by the people’’). 
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votion as the central theme. The third major commentary (the dvaita) of Madhva 
was no better from the Activist viewpoint. Furthermore, the Gita, even in its 
apparent advocacy of violent action in the case of the warrior Arjuna, seemingly 
based its reasoning upon the concept of ksafriya caste duty.’ If a philosophy of 
resistive action were to be effective in British India it would have to be applicable 
to the conduct of all Indians and not restricted to a relatively small warrior caste. 

In order to cope with the above problems, Tilak, while incarcerated in a 
British jail at Mandalay, wrote a lengthy and detailed commentary on the 
Gita—the Rahasya, or Esoteric Doctrine.’ It stands out as perhaps the major 
philosophical work of the Indian Nationalist movement and was characterized 
by Gandhi, despite his disagreement with some aspects of it, as a “masterwork 
commentary on the Gita.’ 

In the Rahasya, the Lokamanya attempts to prove two contentions: first, 
that the Gité advocates primarily a philosophy of action rather than renunciation 
or devotion; secondly, that social or political action is the duty of all citizens 
when the nation is threatened by internal decay or external oppression. The 
argument of the Rahasya is directly applied to the former contention and only 
incidentally to the latter. 

The Lokamanya’s immediate problem is the orthodox and widely accepted 
position of Sarhkara, that the Gita expounds renunciation of action as the highest 
truth. Thus in Sarnkara we find: “for a wise one who has given up the fruit of 
action but has not yet achieved the goal of yega, action (karma) is said to be the 
means of attaining his end. But for the same wise one, on the other hand, when 
he has attained the goal of yoga, renunciation or abstention from all action is said 
to be his method.’’ Sarnkara clearly holds that while actions are helpful to a man 
seeking perfection, they must be renounced once the perfection is achieved. 
Indeed, Sathkara goes so far as to say that, “even dharma (duty) is a sin in the 
case of him who wishes liberation.’’® 

Tilak probes this position from various fronts. He begins by an attack upon 
Sarnkara himself and the “cult of Sarhkara.’”’ Though conceding the latter to be a 
“superman and a great sage” (Tilak I, 18), he refers to his renunciatory doctrines 
as a “queer idea” (I, 20). He charges that Sarnkara’s school placed a forced 





2 Bhagavad Gita, XVIII, 43. 

* Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Srimad Bhagavadgita Rahasya or Karma-Yoga-Sastra (Poona, 
1915). The work went through several editions in the original Marathi and was translated 
into Hindi, Gujarati, Bengali, Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil, and English. The English edition 
is a translation by B. 8. Sukthankar, (Poona: Tilak Bros., 1935), 2 vols., and is hereafter 
referred to as Tilak. For a criticism of the English ed., see Franklin Edgerton’s rev., JAOS, 
LVI (1936) , 525-528. Tilak was recognized as an able Sanskritist by both Indian and Western 
scholars. Despite its great length, the Rahasya was written in a four-month period during 
the winter of 1910-11. The British authorities seized the manuscript and returned it to Tilak 
only after a government Marithi expert had carefully examined it and declared it free of 
seditious passages. See Ram Gopal, pp. 342-346; D. P. Karmarkar, p. 198. 

4 Tilak, I, xvi: ‘‘His masterwork commentary on the Gita is unsurpassed and will remain 
so for a long time to come.” 

5 Bhagavadgitabhasya, VI, 3. 

6 Ibid., IV, 21. 
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interpretation on the Gia in order to substantiate the doctrines of the sect— 
just as other sects have attempted to do—with partisan results. Thus he says, 
‘“Srimat Sarnkaracirya, who was the principal protagonist of the Path of Re- 
nunciation in the kaliyuga, has in his commentary on the Gia either belittled the 
statements in the Gid advising Energism or considered them to be merely 
laudatory. ...” (I, 510-511). 

Again, Tilak says that while such a view may have been justified in the 
ancient past, during what he calls the ‘Age of Renunciation” (in pre-epic India), 
nevertheless we have progressed to the modern “Age of Karma” and the methods 
appropriate to an earlier period are anachronisms since the Giid’s time. In truth, 
however, holds Tilak, the path of karma is advocated even in the Vedic samhitas 
and brdhmanas and “came to be first looked upon as inferior only in 
the upanisads.’” In any case, he says, “In the kali-yuga, that is, after the days of 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas, the Path of Renunciation was prohibited.’”* 
The state of the samnydsin, or renunciate, is one of five things forbidden by the 
smrli texts: cow slaughter; meat eating at the srdddha ceremonies honoring the 
ancestors; agnthotra, maintenance of the perpetual sacred fire; niyoga, begetting 
offspring from another’s wife; and lastly samnydsa. Tilak holds that Sarnkara 
inconsistently retained four of these prohibitions—approving only the re- 
nunciatory life (I, 476). As a foil against Sarhkara, Tilak quotes Jaimini, 
traditional founder of the mimdmsa school, to the effect that the path of action is 
essential, but not the path of renunciation—according to the Vedic samhitds 
and brahmanas.® Tilak finds the uwpanisads responsible for the emphasis on 
jfiana, or knowledge (I, 479). But the great genius of the Giéd lay in the fact that 
it was able to reconcile the Activism of the early Vedic doctrine with the Quiet - 
ism of the upanisads by enjoining men to act without seeking the fruits of action. 
Thus both service for society and renunciation for the individual were combined."® 

He found some support from Ramdanuja. Thus in the latter’s commentary we 
find, ‘even the perfected man must do karma-yoga (action) because: 

1. One is born with action. 

2. One must not neglect established duties. 

3. Karma or action is easier than renunciation or knowledge. 

4. All undertakings, whether of action or knowledge, are surrounded by evil and 
pain anyway.!! 





7 Tilak, I, 478-480. He cites Rgveda, X, 151; IX, 113; II, 12; and Mandikya Upanigad, 
I, 2, 10. 

8 Tilak, II, 701n. He cites as authority the Smriti texts in the Nirnaya-Sindhu, Bk. III. 
The latter is the most famous of Kamalakara’s works and is authoritatively dated A.D. 
1612. It refers to about one hundred of the earlier Smritis. See P. V. Kane, History of 
Dharmaédstra (Poona, 1930) I, 436-437. 

® Tilak, I, 479. He refers to Jaimini’s Mimamsda Sdtra, III, 4, 17-20. 

10 Tilak, I, 480. As Tilak sees the Gitaé message in his commentary on XVIII, 17, “‘abandon- 
ment, (or renunciation of actions) consists of performing ali actions which befall a person 
on account of scriptural directions proper for his status in life, after he has given up egoism 
and the hope of fruit.’’ Tilak, IT, 1182. 

1 Gitabhasya, XVIII, 48. 
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But while RamAnuja thus rejects renunciation, or the path of knowledge, in favor 
of action, he goes on to prove that above both knowledge and action is bhakti, 
or devotion to God. Such a conclusion is not fully acceptable to Tilak because it, 
in its own way, minimizes the importance of worldly action (I, 22-23). Madhva’s 
commentary arrives at a similar conclusion in support of devotion (I, 23). 

Tilak recognizes, as do the other commentators, that the Gi/d actually 
advocates at least three paths of conduct for the seeker of perfection: karma-yoga, 
or selfless work; jfidna-yoga, or knowledge and renunciation; bhakti-yoga, or 
devotion to a supreme being. While he believes each of these has a place under 
certain times and conditions, karma-yoga is supreme and is enjoined by the Gi/a 
for our times. Generally speaking, there is in the Rahasya not so much disagree- 
ment with Sarhkara and others on the literal meaning of the Sanskrit text as 
there is disagreement over the interpretations and the implications of the dif- 
ferent passages." Tilak accuses other commentators, including Sarnkara, 
Raménuja, and Madhva, of distorting the text so as to force an interpretation 
consistent with the views of each cult (I, 28-32). But Tilak himself, being free of 
any cult, believes he is able to give a scientific analysis of the true import of the 
Gita. How well Tilak’s analysis will stand the test of time remains to be seen. 
Edgerton considers it ‘“‘just another interpretation of the Giid, neither better 
nor worse than scores of others, on the whole” (pp. 525-528). But the Loka- 
manya has found strong support for his views among his compatriots.” 

How does Tilak account for the “errors” of classic commentators? He blames 
the decline of the karma-yoga philosophy, and the usurpation of its place by the 
philosophy of renunciation, on the rise of Jainism and Buddhism. Since both 
these religions ‘opened the door of Renunciation to all castes,” even the ksatriya 
caste was corrupted by it (II, 703). Later, the best exemplars of Energism, the 
ksatriyas, who were defending India against the Moslem hordes, were killed 
in large numbers and the remaining Hindus were prone to sit idly by chanting 
“Hari, Hari’ (Lord, Lord) instead of carrying on their true duties (II, 704). 

It is clear that Tilak, in all this, is storming primarily against contemporary 
“escapist”? Hinduism which, he believes, offers the false ideal of renunciation of 
all worldly activity by the seeker after mokga, or self-realization. He is infuriated 





12 One exception to this generalization is Tilak’s rendering of Chap. II, verse 50. This key 
passage, which supports much of Tilak’s argument is translated by him as follows: ‘‘He, 
who is steeped in the (equable) Reason remains untouched both by sin or merit in this (world) ; 
therefore, take shelter in Yoga. The cleverness (skilfulness or trick) of performing Action 
(without acquiring merit or sin) is known as (Karma-) Yoga”’ (italics mine). Rahasya II, 
896-897. Sarnkara’s bhdsya supports: “He, who has evenness of mind, rejects in this world 
both good and evil actions. Therefore strive for Yoga. In respect to actions, Yoga means 
welfare”’ (italics mine). Telang translates it: ‘“He who has obtained devotion in this world 
casts off both merit and sin. Therefore apply yourself to devotion; devotion in (all) actions 
is wisdom.’’ Kashinath Trimbak Telang, The Bhagavadgita with The Sanatsujatiya and 
The Anugita, (Oxford, 1882) p. 49. See Edgerton’s comment on this passage in his review 


(n. 3 above), p. 527; he rejects Tilak’s rendering as indefensible and concludes: “‘. .. a clear |° 


perversion of the obvious meaning. Yet on this sandy foundation he bases a great deal of 


argumentative superstructure.’ 
18 Tahmankar, pp. 328, 332; Gopal, pp. 342-346. 
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by those potential leaders of the New India who will not help carry the nation to 
freedom. Many of the latter were cooperating with the British while Tilak rotted 
in the Mandalay jail for alleged incitement of Hindus to acts of terror against 
British officials. He was sentenced in 1908 to six years of hard labor for publish- 
ing certain articles in his Marathi newspaper, the Kesari. The British government 
contended that the articles had incited the bomb outrage at Muzaffarpur 
Bengal when Khudiram Bose threw a bomb at Kingsford, the district magistrate, 
and killed two English women. 

Having reinterpreted the Gi/d to demonstrate a philosophy of activism rather 
than quietism for modern India, Tilak is faced with a very grave residual prob- 
lem. Having shown Krsna as advising Arjuna that he must achieve justice by 
fighting in the interests of public welfare, the fact remains that the Gi/d spe- 
cifically refers to this action as Arjuna’s caste duty.* How can the caste dharma 
of Arjuna, a kgatriya, be said to be applicable to a braéhmana or a vaisya? 

Tilak is not willing to accept karma-yoga as a behavior pattern merely for some 
or even most citizens. The Path of Action must be followed by all patriots and 
especially by the leaders of mankind, by the present day equivalents of Rama, 
the perfect king of ancient India. If the greatest souls of India renounce action, 
the people will be leaderless. Furthermore, virtuous and well intentioned but 
ignorant emulators of these great men will also renounce works, and society will 
disintegrate.'® 

Tilak contends that the concept of public duty may be specifically related to 
the four castes when such an arrangement is thoroughly established, as in the 
Gita Period, but that it applies nevertheless to all persons in all societies, with or 
without caste—Eastern or Western (II, 697). Thus, by implication, caste rules 
are not the final sources of duty in modern India: “...that duty which has 
fallen on one’s shoulders or which, being possible, may have been taken up by 
one asa duty, of one’s own choice, becomesa moral duty” (II, 697). He cites the 
example of the Brahman Madhavrao Peshvé who was praised by Rama Sha- 
stribuva for taking up the duties of a soldier instead of religious duties when Mar- 
Atha affairs were in crisis (II, 697). 

But herein lies a danger to society and individual alike. Arjuna’s violence has 
this safeguard—that it is ordained by the Sdstras and by a social situation in 
which he is a recognized participant. What of the individual whose actions are 
not enjoined by caste rule and do not constitute a recognized part of some in- 
stitutionalized activity? Is such a person to resort to violence because he in- 
dividually has vowed an act of reprisal, for instance? Surely, anarchy must result 
from such irresponsibility. Tilak recognizes the danger and counters with two 
answers: (1) In times of national crisis (such as occupation by a foreign power) 





“4 Bhagavad Gita, XVIII, 43. 

18 Tilak, I, 511. “*...it is admitted that the deletion of knowledge-full action from 
the world will result in the world becoming blind and being destroyed; and that even jfidnins 
must desirelessly perform all the duties of worldly life, and so give to ordinary people a 
living example of a good and pure life, since it is the desire of the Blessed Lord that the 
world should not be so destroyed...” 
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the first requisite is national salvation and the risk must be taken.!* (2) Even in 
ancient times it was necessary to consult wise men for advice on conduct; the 
same counsel should be sought now from the people’s leaders. Thus, though a 
danger of some anarchy may exist, the danger of slavery is greater (I, 564). 
The above considerations are essential to an understanding of Tilak and cast 
light upon his trials in the British Courts for his newspaper articles held to be 
responsible for the murder of British Officials.” 

On the other hand, Tilak rejects the Activism of the West adopted by his 
Brahman rival, Gokhale,!* who believed in gradual social reform asa precedent to 
swaraj or Indian independence.'® The Lokamanya insisted on the ousting of the 
British and upon self-rule as prerequisite to all else. He characterized Western- 
type Activism as devoted merely to improving worldly existence, whereas the 
karma-yoga of the Giia was devoted to self-realization through service to man- 
kind. The Western Energism was thus rdjasa or emotional while the Indian 
variety was sdtivika or intelligent (II, 700). 

His conclusion on the Gité may be summed up in the following statements: 
(1) “Our religious treatises have clearly said that in the kali-yuga, that is, after 
the date of the Kauravas and the Pandavas, the Path of Renunciation is pro- 
hibited. .. .” (II, 701). (2) “It is clear that in any country whatsoever, the per- 
sons who wield the destinies of the country must be supporters of the Path of 
Action”’ (II, 700). 

Among the traditionalist leaders of the Indian Nationalist movement, there 
are marked differences in the interpretation and the use of the Gitdé as regards 
social action. Dayananda Saraswati, founder of the militant Arya Samaj, refused 
to recognize the authority of the Giid and limited the scriptural sources of his 
movement to the Vedas. He thereby weakened the theoretical appeal of his 
dynamic reform program.” Vivekananda tended to support the viewpoint of 
Sathkara. Although he repeatedly stressed the severe necessity of action for al- 
most all Indians in this day and age, he held that for those rare few who might 
by qualified for moksa, or liberation, action should be renounced. All others should 
engage in action since their proper goal is dharma or duty.” Aurobindo Ghose 
gave more scholarly attention to the Giidé than any other contemporary leader 
with the exception of Tilak himself. Like Ramanuja, Aurobindo places devotion 
at the top of the three paths of conduct, but insists that the Gi/d stands as a 





16 This theme is developed especially in Chap. XII of the Rahasya. 

17 Among the articles involved were those in the Kesari entitled ‘‘The Country’s Mis- 
fortune” and ‘“‘These Remedies are not Lasting.’’ Without directly condoning violence, the 
editorials did give support to the revolutionaries and criticized the British for making 
violence inevitable by their repressive policies. The Kesari (Poona), May 3, 1908. 

18 Gokhale was the leader of the moderate wing of the Congress Party of India. For a 
brief sketch of his life, consult John 8. Hoyland, Gopal Krishna Gokhale: His Life and 
Speeches (Calcutta, 1947): M. K. Gandhi, Gokhale, My Political Guru (Ahmedabad, 1955). 

19 See D. S. Sarma, The Renaissance of Hinduism (Benares, 1944) pp. 142-145; P. Sitara- 
mayya, The History of the Indian National Congress (Bombay, 1935), I, 89-91. 

20 Satyartha Prakaga, XI. For a commentary on his work see Sarma, pp. 164-193. 

21 Vivekananda, The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda (Almora, 1948), V, 353-359. 
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thorough synthesis of devotion with knowledge and action. He interprets de- 
votion in an activistic way, e.g., performing action in a spirit of self offering. 
Unlike Sarhkara, he sees action as both a preparation and a final means of libera- 
tion.” In contrast to Tilak, he says that, “although the Gita prefers action to 
inaction it does not rule out the renunciation of works, but accepts it as one of 
the ways to the Divine.’ Despite these differences each of the above worked 
to restore in India an emphasis on social action. 

Of all the Nationalist leaders, Gandhi comes closest to accepting karma-yoga 
as the essence of the Giid, in Tilak’s exclusive sense. Action as ydjfia (sacrifice) ~ 
is necessary for all persons. Moksa must be achieved in our time by bodily activity 
for the service of mankind.* Although Gandhi differed sharply with Tilak and 
others as to the Giid’s attitude toward violence, the problem of violence versus 
non-violence is incidental to the main problem of action versus non-action.”® In 
this latter aspect Gandhi and Tilak approach agreement despite the fact that 
they see the Giéd in different settings.”® 

Tilak was correct in insisting that the doctrine of action is an ancient one in 
India and that European Energism is not the only theoretical foundation avail- 
able for leadership in the new India. None went so far and so consistently as 
Tilak in using the Gitd as the philosophical basis of universal action. His profound 
analysis of the Gitd, although doubtless not free from emotional bias (for Tilak 
himself was a man of passionate convictions), served to underwrite and rational- 
ize the vigor of the later Indian Nationalist movement and the Gandhian pro- 
gram. 

Tilak’s interpretation of the Gi/d is consistent with a lifetime of thought and 
action. As a student and admirer of the thirteenth-century Maratha philosopher, 
Jfidnadeva, he had a familiar precedent for attacking the quietism and renuncia- 
tion of Sarnkara. In a renowned commentary on the Gita, the Jfidneévart, and 
in his Amrtanubhava, Jiianadeva rejects Sarnkara’s concept of an illusory and 
meaningless world and describes the material universe and man as “natural 
expressions of Reality.’”” Even the jivanmukti, or liberated soul, of Sarnkara and 
the Vedantists fails to achieve the bliss of Jiianadeva’s devotee living in the 
material world.* Tilak, in the Rahasya, cites Jfiainadeva’s description of the 
devotee (I, 345-346). He also refers to the Maratha poet Tukarama, who was 
deeply influenced by Jfianadeva. He describes Tukarama as one of those who 





2 Anilbaran Roy, ed., The Message of the Gita, as Interpreted by Sri Aurobindo (London, 
1938), p. 48. 

23 Aurobindo Ghose, Essays on the Gita, 1st Ser. (Calcutta, 1926), p. 46. 

* Mahadev Desai, ed., The Gospel of Selfless Action or the Gita According to Gandhi 
(Ahmedabad, 1946), p. 174. Gandhi insists, ‘‘. . . the Gita will not tolerate complete cessa- 
tion of all activity” (p. 130). 

25 Concerning Gandhi’s disagreement with those interpretations of the Gita which sup- 
port violence, see his Young India: 1924-1926 (New York, 1927), pp. 933-940. 

26 Gandhi, p. 939. 

27 See B. P. Bahirat, The Philosophy of Jnanadeva (Pandharpur, 1956), p. 55. 

* At least, as Jiiinadeva sees it. Amrlanubhava, IX, 29; Jidnesvart, XVIII, 867. See 
Bahirat, p. 99. 
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(in contrast to the renunciatory philosophers) inherited and carried on the true 
science of spiritual knowledge in an unbroken line from the time of the upani- 
gads (I, 346). Like Tilak after him, Jidnadeva used the Marathi language, in 
preference to Sanskrit, to reach the masses. ‘The general drift of the teachings 
of Jiiainadeva is to emphasize Upasana and Bhakti, service and love of God, not 
the identity of the Bhakta and his Lord.’ In rejecting the renunciatory ele- 
ments of Sarhkara’s teachings and in appealing to the Maratha masses in their 
native tongue, both Jfidnadeva and Tilak had a common approach, although the 
latter’s emphasis was on social action for public welfare rather than devotive 
action for individual salvation. 

As a Chitpiiwan Brahman, Tilak inherited a tradition of activism in public 
affairs that dates back at least to the times of the Maratha Confederacy.” Like 
his predecessors in Mahdrastra’s politics, he believed in an active life for the 
Brahman community. He insisted: ‘Religion and practical life are not different. 
To take to samnyasa (renunciation) is not to abandon life. The real spirit is to 
make the country your family instead of working only for your own. The step 
beyond it is to serve humanity and the next step is to serve God.’ 

Tilak’s first public activities revolved about the New English School in Poona 
of which he was a co-founder in 1880. The educational program was designed to 
bring a high quality of instruction to the Indian population, to provide an in- 
telligent popular base for the rebirth of the Indian nation. The amazing success 
of the school, which by 1884 surpassed in matriculation results all other schools 
in the Bombay Presidency, was due chiefly to the ability and dedication of the 
founders, of whom the Lokamanya was probably the ablest.* In 1884, Tilak and 
his colleagues formed the famous Deccan Education Society which proceeded to 
establish Fergusson Collegein Poona the following year. Thisinstitution attempted 
to provide the type of education essential to a new generation of Nationalist 
leaders in India—an education free of European points of view, yet using West- 
ern knowledge as well as Sanskrit learning. It was in the Deccan Education 
Society that the Lokamanya’s differences with Gokhale first came to a head, 
leading to the former’s resignation from the Society in 1890. This painful wrench 
in his life, nevertheless, gave Tilak an even more active role in the Indian Nation- 
alist movement, for he turned from a position in which he was engaged in spread- 
ing the English language and Western science to one where he could use the 
Marathi language to rouse the masses to take pride in their Hindu traditions. 

In 1881, a year after the founding of the New English School, Tilak and five 
others had established the Mahratia and Kesari newspapers—the former pub- 
lished in English and the latter in Marathi. Each journal aimed at the education 
of the Hindu population of Western India, the Kesari, or ‘“The Lion,’’ intended 
especially as an organ of mass education and popular agitation. By 1882 the 





* Bahirat, p. 19. 

30 For a commentary on the role of the Chitpiwan Brahmans in Indian politics, consult 
Sarma. 

31 Speech of Feb., 1908. Quoted in Karmarkar, p. 165. 

32 See Tahmankar, pp. 23-25. 
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Kesari had a greater circulation than any other Indian vernacular newspaper. 
The Lokamanya was to become involved more than once with the British courts 
as the result of his editorials. After his resignation from the Deccan Education 
Society, he took over complete control and editorship of both newspapers. 

His first major public controversy involved the so-called “Age of Consent 
Bill’’—a pet program of Gokhale and the liberal reformers, aimed at preventing 
the abuses associated with child marriages. The Lokamanya’s objections were not 
so much to the idea of discouraging early marriages as to the use of compulsion 
by the British Government in the sphere of Hindu domestic customs. He himself 
had postponed the marriage of his own daughters but he believed that legal 
measures should be invoked only by Indians themselves after the attainment of 
self-government. The reform element won out and the bill became law in Bombay 
Presidency. But by his vigorous opposition, Tilak had become a spokesman for 
orthodox Maratha Hindus.* 

To further strengthen Indian consciousness of and pride in Hindu traditions, 
the Lokamanya was instrumental in establishing festivals to the deity, Ganapati, 
and to Sivaji, symbol of Maratha power and glory. These and other activities, 
supported largely through vigorous editorials in the Kesari and through fiery 
speeches in village and city alike, brought Tilak a steadily increasing weight of 
popular support and placed him under growing suspicion by British officials. It 
was a Sivaji memorial meeting that led to Tilak’s trial for sedition in 1897. Among 
his remarks on that occasion were these: 


No blame attaches to any person if he is doing deeds without being actuated by a desire to 


reap the fruit of his deeds. Sri Sivaji Maharaj did nothing with a view to fill the small void 
of his own stomach (i.e., from interested motives). With benevolent intentions he murdered 
Afzul Khan for the good of others. If thieves enter our house and we have not sufficient 
strength in our wrists to drive them out, we should, without hesitation, shut them up and 
burn them alive. . . . Do not circumscribe your vision like a frog in a well. Get out of the 
Penal Code, enter into the extremely high atmosphere of the Bhagavad Gita, and then con- 
sider the action of great men.™ 


We see here the same philosophy of selfless (and, in this instance, ruthless) action 
which receives expression later in the Gité Rahasya. 

Tilak’s new power and influence placed him inevitably in the front of the rising 
Indian National Congress, foremost political organization in the Nationalist 
movement. The first mention of Tilak in the Congress Proceedings occurs in 1899 
when he pleaded for military service by Hindus so that British forces could be 
replaced for home protection. He protested that the stationing of Imperial 
military personnel in India was ‘crushing the life out of the country.’’** 

The Lokamanya’s philosophy was bound to bring him into conflict in the 
Congress as it had earlier in the Deccan Education Society—and with the same 
elements. The climax of this struggle occurred in 1907 during the famous “Surat . 





33 See Karmarkar, pp. 43-44. 
* Quoted in Karmarkar, pp. 107-108. 
35 Karmarkar, p. 55. 
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Split.” As leader of the Nationalist wing of the Congress Party, Tilak, with his 
followers, insisted on the drafting of resolutions at the annual meeting stressing 
self-government and national education, and the use of the boycott. Arguments 
over the resolutions and a furious melee on the floor during the second day of the 
meeting resulted in the moderate Reform wing of the party seizing control of the 
convention. Tilak and the Nationalists thereupon walked out of the Congress.*® 
His hopeless impasse with the moderates is well illustrated by his comments after 
the Surat Split: ‘““Besides the ordinary Swadeshi movement, we work by boycott 
and passive resistance. . . .*7 And in passive resistance we shall simply refuse to 
notice such measures as the Seditious Meetings Act; but we do not care what 
happens to ourselves. We are devoted to the cause of the Indian peoples. . . . 
That is our object—to attract the attention of England to our wrongs by divert- 
ing trade and obstructing the government... .” It was not until 1916 that 
Tilak returned to the Congress. Meanwhile he was to suffer six years of imprison- 
ment in Mandalay for sedition in the Muzaffarpur Case and produce the powerful 
Gita Rahasya. 

By 1916 Gokhale was dead and Gandhi was entering the Congress councils to 
promote the movement for swaraj or self rule. He used the Gita to support a mass 
program of resistive action which demanded participation by Brahman and 
Sudra alike. In the words of a contemporary, “it is Tilak’s mantle that has fallen 
on Mahatma Gandhi and not that of Gokhale, though the Mahatma regards 
Gokhale as his political guru.” It is symbolic that Gandhi began his all-out 
attack upon British rule by inaugurating the national non-cooperation move- 
ment on the day of Tilak’s death, August 1, 1920. On hearing of the Lokamanya’s 
passing, he mourned, “my strongest bulwark is gone.’ 





36 Actually, the Nationalists felt that they had virtually been excluded by the constitu- 
tional provisions forced through by the Reform wing of the party. See Sitaramayya, I, 
96-98. 

37 The Swadeshi movement was designed to encourage the production and consumption 
of Indian native goods in place of British imports. 

38 Quoted in Karmarkar, p. 163. 

39 Sarma, p. 143. 

Gandhi, Gandhi’s Autobiography: The Story of My Experiments with Truth (Washing- 
ton, 1948), p. 611. The coincidence of dates was not intentional, for Gandhi was already on 
his way to Bombay with plans to launch the non-cooperation movement. But, at least as 
early as January 2, 1907, in his famous Calcutta speech, Tilak had called for non-coopera- 
tion as a weapon against British rule in India. See Balagangadhar Tilak: His Writings and 
Speeches (Madras, 1908), p. 50. 





Some Problems Arising from Linguistic 
Eleutheromania 


DENZEL CARR 


LEUTHEROMANIA is defined by one lexicographer as “a frantic zeal for free- 
dom.” This frantic zeal for casting off former linguistic shackles (or what 
seemed to be shackles) has led to some problems that are worth examining here. 


I. GENERAL 


Before launching into an analysis of Indonesian problems I might recall simi- 
lar and probably more familiar situations of the past hundred years in Europe 
and Asia. The newly unified states of Germany and Italy suffered some of the 
same growing pains during their consolidation, but linguistically their situations 
were widely different. The Trecento in Italy left a language that has been able 
to resist encroachment gently yet firmly enough to forestall both xenomania and 
xenophobia. German has had both Luther and Goethe as great unifying literary 
forces, but Gallomania and Gallophobia have alternated to provide sociolinguistic 
attitudes comparable in a remote way with those besetting the Indonesians, 
Malays, Indians, and Pakistanis. 

All of us are familiar with German Rundfunk for the more or less international 
Radio, Fernsprecher for Telephon, fernmiindlich for telephonisch, Biirgersteig (Geh- 
weg or Gehbahn) for the French Trottoir. Some of the coinages such as Stelldichein 
represented a victory of poetry or at least of lexipoeia over snobbery, but Stell- 
dichein cannot be used of a naval rendezvous except humorously. German has 
been very resourceful in finding T’reffpunkt and other words for the less romantic 
uses of rendez-vous. 

Purism is experienced at some stage or other by almost all languages. Some- 
times it springs from a desire to throw off the heavy hand of the past in a political 
and/or cultural continuum. Italians at an earlier stage had to reject certain 
classical Latin words for current Low Latin derivatives. The Greeks, Arabs, and 
Chinese have all felt the bitterness of this strife. It is particularly bitter when 
the older language has attained classical—internationally classical—status. In 
Modern India it has taken a slightly different form since purism in Hindi has been 
directed primarily against Persian and Arabic elements and secondarily against 
English in order to Hinduize and Hindiize Hindustani. 

In the case of heteroethnic political and cultural domination there is likely to 
develop a deepened desire to use elements of the language of one’s ancestors in 
preference to those of the overlord. The Greeks reacting against Turkish domi- 
nance tried to emphasize a return to classical Greek or pseudo-classical Greek on 
the one hand and a further demoticization on the other. This bifurcation in atti- 
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tude toward the national language of Greece has come right down to the present 
and leads to bad blood among educators and politicians to this day. Both the 
Katharevousists and the Demoticists are nationalists. They are anti-Turkish and 
anti-Roman (to use Rome as the symbol of Western Europe). The Arabs and Is- 
raelis have reacted in the written language against a great number of so-called 
international words. A Hebrew dictionary of 1929 listed ’anibhersitah for ‘uni- 
versity’ but others that I consulted subsequent to that listed mikhléléh and 
omitted mention of ’anibhersitih. The eighth edition of the Concise Hebrew- 
English Dictionary by Danb:y and Segal published in 1951 lists mikhléléh and 
*Anibhersitah in that order. The Semitic word uses k-1-l, a triliteral root meaning 
‘general, universal, common.’ I understand that the international word is now 
used in the sense of ‘university’ while the Hebrew coinage has come to mean 
‘college’ as a subdivision of a university. Arabic now uses the word jami‘ai, de- 
rived from the triliteral root j-m-‘ meaning ‘assemble.’ There is an Arabic Acad- 
emy in Cairo which is making every effort to purge the Arabic language of what 
are deemed unnecessary foreign words and substituting new coinages from Arabic 
triliteral roots. A special dictionary was published in late 1955 with an extensive 
terminology with a minimum of foreign words. 

Japanese has suffered several waves of foreign influence. Chinese has played 
the same general réle as Greek and Latin have in Europe. No purge could ever 
eliminate all the Chinese logoids from Japanese. Where homophony leads to 
words intelligible to the eye alone, the spoken language has created bastard words 
or native words to reduce ambiguity. The characters in siritu-gakké ‘private 
school’ are supposed to be pronounced the same as the characters in siritu-gakko 
‘city school’ (a public school supported by the city). It is obviously of some im- 
portance to tell these two apart, so in informal conversation the city school is 
called itiritu-gakkd and I have even heard a private school called watakusiritu- 
gakké. In a formal lecture a professor might resort to an homophonous pronunci- 
ation for the two, but he might write the characters in the air to elucidate his 
meaning. 

Japanese has so far proved equal to the task of assimilating foreign ideas, at 
least lexically. At different times a great number of foreign words have been 
taken in, but they have been replaced in part by Sino-Japanese coinages, by 
native Japanese coinages, or by phonetic assimilation of the foreign word, often 
with abbreviation of some sort. Bus is either basu or noriai-ziddsya (lit. noriai 
‘ride-meet’ of Japanese origin plus zidésya ‘automobile’ of Sino-Japanese origin 
meaning ‘self-move-vehicle’). Noriai-ziddsya has been reduced to noriai. Chinese 
has apparently settled on gongtzwoh-chihche. I understand, however, that since 
the early buses in Shanghai were trolley-buses the term wushiann-diannche (lit. 
‘wireless street car’) was first used. It tended to be reduced to diannche, which 
meant ‘street car’ but often came to mean ‘bus’. In modern Hebrew there 
has apparently been no attempt to deuniversalize ’6(6bas. In modern Arabic I 
find bass. In Turkish the form otobiis seems to have won out. In Greek, however, 
we have Aewgopeiov from ewydpos ‘bearing people, frequented thoroughfare, pub- 
lic highway’, which in turn is made up of dews, Attic for \abs ‘people’ and gépw 
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‘to bear’. Tagalog has bus. Indonesian has bis (adapted by ear from the Dutch 
bus) and bus (adapted by eye from either the Dutch or English bus). 


II. INDONESIA 


Now that we have seen how several countries closer home have faced foreign 
lexical infiltration and instituted puristic purges, it might be well to examine 
some of the language problems in newly sovereign Indonesia. 

First, the leaders of the Indonesian Nationalist Movement as far back as the 
late twenties decided to have one country, one flag, and one langugae. The lan- 
guage was to be Malay-based, but it was renamed bahasa Indonésia ‘the Indo- 
nesian language’ to symbolize its new status and to help it win out over Javanese. 
Javanese is spoken by approximately 40,000,000, or one-half of the people of In- 
donesia, as a mother tongue. Sundanese with about 12,000,000 is the runner-up, 
while Malay is a poor third with about 6,000,000. Javanese also has the oldest 
and the richest literature and until quite recently could boast of the oldest in- 
scriptions. Earlier Malay inscriptions (A.D. 683-686) have now been found. 
These three languages account for approximately three-fourths of the popula- 
tion. The other fourth is divided among a great variety and number of languages 
and/or dialects. The language most widely spoken as a second language was 
Malay. Malay had at least two other points in its favor: it was more democratic 
than Javanese and it was simpler in grammar, pronunciation, and particularly in 
vocabulary. Better a language that could use air ‘water’ for high and low than 
one that had banju as an everyday word or one to be used to people of lower 
status and tojé to persons of higher status. Many young Javanese nowadays use 
Indonesian among themselves in order to avoid putting a friend in his place 
linguistically. Javanese is even more hierarchical than Japanese with two or more 
status-differentiated words for most of the commoner nouns and for many verbs 
as well. 

Another factor leading to the choice of Malay as the official language was the 
opportunity this provided for not overfavoring Java, which in population and 
human resources far outweighed the outer territories. 

A third factor which might have been considered, but probably was not, is the 
nature of Indonesian Malay itself. To my way of thinking it is the English of the 
Orient. It is prepared to assimilate foreign sounds into its phonemic system, 
foreign words into its lexical system, and foreign word order into its syntactical 
system. Foreign affixes such as anti-, -isme, -wan have been adopted and have 
begun to be productive. Even in the script it was felt to be more neutral, for 
Malay in Roman script could be used by Moslem or Christian, Hindu or heathen, 
and by Chinese or Arabs as minority groups without too much hesitation. The 
Roman script is the only one today without strong built-in religious or nation- 
alist prejudices or predisposing characteristics. English and the Bahasa Indonésia 
are pre-eminently fitted to be world languages: English needs a good spelling 
system and Indonesian needs a generation or two for adequate synonymic stabi- 
lization and differentiation. I am willing to wager that Indonesian will achieve 
its part of this goal earlier! 
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I should like to cut new coinages to a minimum, but there seems to be one use- 
ful addition to the English lexicon in connection with the sociopsychological réle 
of language in nationalism. That word is henoglottism. ‘Monoglottism’ implies 
one and only one language just as ‘monotheism’ implies one and only one god. 
‘Henoglottism’ is analogous to ‘henotheism’ in that other languages are recog- 
nized within the nation, but one is singled out for national status. For the past 
hundred years with the exception of the Indian partition the trend has all been 
in the direction of coextensiveness or coterminosity of language and nation. It is 
true that there are many nations that speak English that fall into two major 
groups, British and American, and more still that speak Spanish. The Arab world 
is anomalous at present, but one generation might see that changed. By and large 
the trend is toward coterminosity of state and language area. 

Hong Kong is perhaps properly labeled an ‘aperture de convenance’. China or 
the Chinese are almost certain to get Singapore before Britain leaves Hong Kong 
of her own free will. Then Malaya will quite likely fall to China or Indonesia, 
depending on who backs whom and whether in time. I believe that political eleu- 
theromania will break up some of the statal conglomerations that now confront 
us. Linguistic eleutheromania will lead to a sloughing off of many of the super- 
ficial linguistic accretions which have resulted from political hypertrophy of a 
ruling or colonial power. 

What are some of the special problems arising from linguistic eleutheromania? 
There seem to be about five major ones. 


1. A change in the script if the shackling power uses a different one; a change in 
the orthography tf the script 1s fundamentally the same. 

Prior to 1907 Albanian was written in the Roman, Greek, and Arabic alpha- 
bets in accordance with the religion of the individual of the area. The unified 
Albanian orthography represented laicization of the alphabet. 

Jews have throughout the Diaspora used the Hebrew alphabet not only for 
Hebrew but also for the various languages they have spoken. Yiddish and Ladino 
are only two among many. This represents a sort of graphic declaration of sepa- 
ratism, if not of independence. 

Near Troki in the White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic (formerly Polish 
territory) there are a small number of Moslems who similarly write their White 
Russian mother tongue in Arabic instead of Cyrillic characters (or at least they 
did while Troki was part of Polish territory). Here again the zeal for separateness 
or freedom is shown by graphic distinctiveness. 

Indonesia has so far made only one or possibly two orthographic changes that 
reflect an urge for freedom; the distinctively Dutch oe has been replaced by u: 
buku has replaced boekoe. Even boes has become bus, which happens to be ortho- 
graphically identical with the Dutch bus, which has come in by ear as bis. The in- 
verted comma representing the Arabic ‘ayn has been dropped initially and inter- 
vocalically (ta‘ala > taala; ‘abdi > abdi). Preconsonantally, ‘ > k: ma‘-na > 
makna. Between consonant and vowel Arabic alif is retained as ’ or replaced by 
a dieresis over the vowel: Kur’an or Kurdn; final alif is usually dropped: Ar. 
wudd’ > In. wudi’ > wudu. 
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Other reflections of this linguistic eleutherism are to be found in the move 
toward romanization of all the non-Slavic languages in the Soviet Union in the 
early years of the Revolution. Pari passu with the progress of Stalinization these 
languages exchanged their Roman for Cyrillic script. This applies to Mongolian, 
too. Quite apart from the matter of the objective evaluation of the two alphabets 
we can say that the choice of one or the other reflected changes in the direction 
of decolonialization or recolonialization. 

Although the postwar Danish spelling reform cannot be laid exclusively to a 
reaction against German occupation, it may not be without significance that the 
abolition of capitals for nouns, which had been strongly recommended for a gen- 
eration or more was finally effected only after the end of the war. 

The whole history of the Norwegian language struggle illustrates the will to 
cast off shackles, however light they may be. 


2. The elimination of foreign sounds that were copied from the former dominant 
language. 

The German purists sought to eliminate many French words in order to re- 
duce the constant anguish of the speaker who could not decide whether they were 
to be pronounced @ la francaise or semi-Germanized. I generally avoid French 
words in English, for I am never sure how far they should be Anglicized. German 
causes me less worry in this respect, for there are very few words which have ac- 
quired social status enough to worry about. German words which have been in 
the language a short time may simply be pronounced as in German with only a 
little phonemic laxity to avoid too great a grinding of the articulatory gears. 

The Indonesians had largely assimilated foreign sounds before the Japanese 
invasion, so not much change was necessary under the Japanese or the Republic. 


3. The substitution of native affixes for foreign ones. 

In the Indonesian there is a ceaseless struggle to reduce the number of foreign 
morphemes where there are satisfactory formantia available. All these words 
have been seen in Indonesian print: 


(nasi which would correspond to D. natie ‘nation’ does not occur because 
it is homophonous with the everyday word for ‘cooked rice’.) 


nasional kebangsaan; kenasionalan national 

nasionalis (pentjinta nusa dan bangsa) nationalist 

nasionalisir menasionalisasikan to nationalize 

nasionalisasi nationalization 

nasionalisme nationalism 

internastonal(isme) antaranegara, international (ism) 
(keantaranegaraan) 


Theoretically or academically it would seem to be better to take the word that 
is the equivalent of ‘nation’ or at most ‘national’. Nasi is impossible because, as 
stated, it is the everyday word for ‘cooked rice’. Nasional should be adequate 
as a base for the others, but so far little progress has been made. Nobody can 
settle on a principle that is practical. The -is corresponds to ‘-ist’, -isme to ‘-ism’, 
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-isasi to ‘-ization’, and -isir to ‘-ize’. The ‘-isir’ forms show a slight tendency to 
disappear. 

There is a growing tendency to use -wan for the male and -wati for the female 
for persons connected with the noun that serves as a base. Warta ‘news’, warta- 
wan ‘newspaperman’, wartawali ‘newspaper woman’, kewartawanan or djurna- 
listik ‘journalism’ or ‘newspaperdom’. -man is a variant of -wan. Seni ‘art’, sent- 
man or seniwan ‘male artist’, seniwati ‘female artist’. Student slang Gamawan is a 
male student of Gadjah Mada University, Gamawati ‘a Gadjah Mada co-ed’. 

In the case of Arabic the situation is comparable, but not identical. Hasil 
(<hdgil) ‘consequence, proceeds, income, result’ gives us berhasil ‘profitable, 
successful’; menghasilkan ‘to produce’; penghasilan ‘production’. Quite often 
several words from the same root are taken over as independent Indonesian 
words. Hakim (hakim ‘herrschend; entscheidend, ausschlaggebend’) is ‘judge’ in 
Indonesian. Kehakiman, a derivative, means ‘judicial power’ and menteri kehaki- 
man ‘minister of justice’. Then we have hukum ‘law, sentence, punishment’ 
along with some derivatives such as hukuman ‘penalty, sentence, punishment’ 
and si-ter-hukum ‘the condemned, the sentenced’ and menghukum ‘to condemn, 
punish, sentence’. Finally we have mahkamah ‘court’. These are all derived from 
the Arabic h-k-m. 

Sanskrit words also serve as bases for Indonesian affixes. Sedia ‘already, for- 
merly’; menjediakan ‘to make ready, prepare’; tersedia ‘ready, finished’; kese- 
diaan ‘readiness’. As a separate word base there appears sediakala ‘from olden 
days’. The word kala also exists in Indonesian, although it is usually limited to 
compounds. That these words have been borrowed as units is clear from the 
order of the components. In Sanskrit, but not in Indonesian, the modifier stands 


before the modified. 


4. The substitution of new coinages from native or earlier-stratum foreign sources 
for words derived from the recent sovereign power’s language. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the reactions of the members of 
three leading schools of thought. Among the Nationalists there is a tendency to 
glorify the pre-Islamic, pre-European Indian civilization. Wherever possible the 
Nationalists or PNI leaders try to find a Javanese or Sanskrit word to replace 
one that is too flagrantly Dutch. A word that is fairly international may be re- 
tained or calqued, usually on the Dutch. Hukum tatanegara ‘constitutional law’, 
hukum sipil or hukum warga ‘civil law’; hukum internasional or hukum antara- 
negara or even hukum antarnegara ‘international law’; hukum Islam or pekih 
(<figh) ‘Islamic law’; hukum militér ‘military law’; hukum pidana ‘criminal law’. 

The Moslem party leaders are apt to fall back upon an Arabic word with or 
without Indonesian affixes. They often use permusjawaratan instead of konperénsi 
for ‘conference’. 

The Socialists, who two years ago fell from the ranks of the Big Four, are the 
most European-oriented outside of the Christian parties. The Socialists are 
eager to learn from Europe and America, but not exclusively from Holland or the 
United States. They seem to borrow political ideals, intellectual fads, and terms 
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to express them from Western Europe without so much as a soupgon of treason. 
Existentialism, planning, avantgardiste and other such words are taken over from 
English, French, German, and Dutch without many qualms. 

The Communists do not properly play a strong eleutheristic réle in the Indo- 
nesian language. They seem to feel free to adapt to the current needs. During 
the election campaign in 1955 the Communists used Arabic script when it seemed 
to serve their purpose of camouflage. The Moslem parties were the only other 
ones to do this, I believe. In Javanese areas the Communists used Javanese script 
for the party’s initials PKI. The Communists used to good effect their inter- 
national epithets borrowed from Russian and other European languages: kulak, 
politbi(u)ro, fas(c)is(t), impérialis(t), kapitalis, burdjuasi, and so on. A few calques 
have come in from Communist China, but the lexical influence has not been 
strong. 

An interesting example of a more-classical-than-thou attitude is the speed 
with which two Dutch-derived academic words were classicized. The Dutch 
words universitett and faculteit were Indonesianized as wniversitét and fakultét by 
the University of Indonesia in Djakarta, as universitit and fakuliit by Gadjah 
Mada University in Jogjakarta, as perguruan tinggi (a direct calque of D. hoge- 
school) by PTAIN (Perguruan Tinggi Agama Islam Indonésia ‘Indonesian Is- 
lamic University’) and a number of other colleges. One Islamic university solved 
the problem by adopting the completely English spelling university. At the Mé- 
dan Language Conference in the fall of 1954 a German, it is reported, suggested 
that the Indonesians cut the Gordian knot by going back to the Latin form of 
the words, universitas and facultas (In. fakultas). Within two months the form 
université had practically disappeared from print, but not from the tongues of 
Indonesian speakers, who as often as not were still pronouncing it in the Dutch 
fashion down to the first vowel and last diphthong. There is a growing tendency 
to use the Latin form of words in the sciences wae it has any currency at all 
among the Dutch or Indonesians. 

The most important activity in this field of cntbied has been conducted 
by the Lembaga Bahasa dan Kebudajaan ‘Institute of Language and Culture’, 
under the Ministry of Education. A committee has been formed to translate 
foreign technical terms into Indonesian. Medical, legal, chemical, and numerous 
other scientific word lists have been compiled to aid the student to find the right 
word. The word for ‘oxygen’ is a calque of the Dutch zuurstoff (zat asam); ‘hy- 
drogen’ of waterstof (zat air); ‘carbon’ of koolstof (zat arang); ‘nitrogen’ of stikstof 
(zat lemas). Zat is the Indonesian form of an Arabic word meaning ‘possessor of, 
containing, characterized by’. Most of the elements have retained their Latin 
names, only those which are Dutch calques of the German have been recalqued 
using Indonesian and Arabic components. 


5. Syntax provides an ambivalent area where some foreign influences are perceived 
readily and others escape notice. 


The rule in Indonesian is that the modifier follows the modified: buku mérah 
‘a red book’. Since this accords with Arabic practice we cannot tell whether a 
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phrase from Arabic is Indonesianized or not until we look into the connecting 
elements between words. Pulang kerahmatu’llah means ‘to die’ (lit. to return to 
the mercy of God). Rahmat is ‘mercy’ and Allah is ‘God’. The use of the final 
Arabic nominative ending plus apheresis of the a of Allah or of the article is an 
indication of an Arabicism. If Indonesianized, the ‘mercy of God’ could be ex- 
pressed either by rahmat Allah or rahmat Tuhan or kasihan Tuhan. 

Since the modifier follows the modified in Indonesian, purists insist that ‘to- 
day’ should be hari ini (lit. ‘day this’). Except for practical books written by 
Dutchmen for the teaching of bazaar Malay the form ini hart is listed practically 
nowhere in textbooks except for excoriation. Yet ten years after the Proclamation 
of Independence ini hari is still found on the lips of the intelligentsia and of the 
servant class. Perhaps there is something inhezently nonconformist about this 
word. Compare English today, German heute, French aujourd’hui, Spanish hoy, 
Italian oggi, Portuguese hoje, Dutch heden or vandaag, Norwegian idag, Polish 
dzisiaj, Russian ceronua (segodnd), Modern Greek ojyepov. In none of these do 
we find a combination of modern elements meaning ‘this’ and ‘day’. Even the 
Russian first component, which meant ‘this’ in an older stage of the language, is 
now preserved only in set phrases or compounds. Int hari might conceivably es- 
tablish itself as correct as the purists die off. 

Sanskrit and Dutch influences on word order are more easily identified. Souvjét 
Uni is a Netherlandicism, since Uni Sovjét would be the logical order in Indo- 
nesian. Up until this year I seemed to see Sovjét Uni almost exclusively. I notice 
now that Uni Sovjét is gaining ground rapidly. 


Two factors have contributed to a rapid Europoidization of the syntax: first, 
there is the constant translation from the European languages, and, second, the 
education of those who have done most of the writing the past forty years was 
given almost wholly in Dutch. 


III. Conciusions 


For brevity’s sake I have here dealt primarily with Indonesian in an effort to 
set up a few linguistic categories where eleutheromania finds expression in one 
language. A more-than-cursory examination of Hindi, Urdu, Arabic, and Hebrew 
since the last war and of several Eastern European languages between the two 
wars has turned up examples of similar eleutheristic trends in all of the languages 
that are fighting to remove the evidences of recent political, cultural, or economic 
subjection. 
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Independent first-hand field investigations of socio-political developments in 
Communist China are inhibited by many factors which need not be listed here. 
We cannot be certain that the “facts” reported to us correspond with objective 
realities, and our interpretations and judgments of the actual situation in China 
remain vulnerable so long as they cannot be verified by empirical data gathered 
and collated according to scientific standards and procedures. One apparent ex- 
ception to this general rule of “limited knowledge” is found in connection with 
the declared policies and stated intentions of the Chinese Communist regime itself. 
The principal raw data for analyzing such phenomena consist of words in their 
spoken or written forms, and increased quantities of such data are becoming 
available. Yet, what is placed ‘‘on the record” finds its way there only in con- 
sequence of an antecedent political decision; we are seldom informed of the 
motivation behind the disclosure, and are never certain that the full record has 
been disclosed. Non-Communist minister Lo Lung-ch‘i complained last May 10 
that the “democratic parties and groups” were embarrassed by “the lack of 
information required for the study of policies,”’ pointing out that they could not 
perform a real consultative function so long as information and materials bearing 
on major policy questions were disclosed in advance to the ranks of the Commu- 
nist Party and withheld from the other parties and groups.' Chou En-lai an- 
nounced the First Five Year Plan in February 1953, but an official disclosure of 





1 New China News Agency, Peking, May 10, 1957, as translated in American Consulate 
General, Hong Kong, Survey of China Mainland Press (SCMP), No. 1543 (June 4, 1957), 
p. 11. 
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the details was delayed until July 1955. Although an initial draft of the instru- 
ment finally adopted as the Constitution of the People’s Republic of China in 
1954 was publicly stated to have been circulated for discussion ia China between 
March 23 and June 14, 1954, the text of that draft has not yet been released 
generally. Mao Tse-tung’s address of February 27, 1957, on “The Correct Han- 
dling of Contradictions Among the People” was delivered before an enlarged 
session of the Supreme State Conference; it was reported to have been widely 
discussed in official organs of the party and government in March-May 1957, 
and was incorporated by reference into the Central Committee decision of 
April 27, 1957, to launch a new cheng-feng (“rectification”) movement; but the 
actual text was not made public until June 18, 1957—and then, only in “re- 
vised” form! We will therefore proceed to review what has now been placed ‘“‘on 
the record”’ in a suitable spirit of caution and temerity, hoping our evaluations 
will survive the new disclosures in tomorrow’s Hsin-hua release. 

International Publishers have reproduced, by offset or from the plates of the 
Lawrence & Wishart London edition, the first four volumes in English transla- 
tion of Mao T'se-tung hsiian-chi [Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung]. Pagination and 
contents are also identical with the translation issued by People’s Publishing 
House, Ltd., Bombay 4. The present four volumes correspond to the first three 
volumes of the Chinese original, published in 1951-53;? the set is to be completed 
with a fifth volume, but only after the long-awaited publication of the fourth 
Chinese volume. Some mystery attends the delay in the volume that would 
cover the period after 1945. Roundabout reports from China last spring promised 
publication in the “second or third quarter of 1957”—after rather implausibly 
suggesting that the delay was attributable to the relatively low priority assigned 
the project.* The English translations of the 91 items “‘selected’’ from Mao’s 
writings between 1926 and 1945 are complete and quite faithful to the originals. 
The accompanying “notes” have been expanded and re-edited to explain to 
English readers certain terms and historical contexts that did not require ex- 
planation for Chinese readers. 

Mao Tse-tung hsiian-chi was compiled by a special editorial committee of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, and published by the 
People’s Publishing House, Peking, under the auspices of the Publications 
Administration of the government.‘ The entire operation was highly publicized 





? The contents of Vols. I and IV correspond wholly with the contents of Vols. I and III, 
resp., of the original Peking ed. The contents of Vols. II and III correspond to those of 
Vol. II of the Peking original, with a slight variation in the sequential arrangement. ‘‘On 
Contradiction,” published as the final item in the original Peking ed. of Vol. II, is the first 
item in Vol. II of the English translation; and a note inserted in the British ed. states: 
“ ‘On Contradiction’, as a companion piece to ‘On Practice’ . . . will in future editions also 
be included in the first volume.” 

* SCMP, No. 1505 (April 5, 1957), p. 1. 

4 Mao Tse-tung hstian-chi is to be distinguished from at least four earlier collections pub- 
lished under the identical title. A 5-vol. ed. published by Pe-hai Hsin-hua shu-tien, May 
1944, is bound in a single volume in the set held by the Chinese-Japanese Library of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute; it includes 29 items, with a total pagination of 723. A 6-vol. 
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in China. Jen-min jih-pao (People’s Daily) preprinted many of the separate 
papers before publication; and People’s Publishing House reissued them in leaflet 
form. A spate of contemporary books called upon the general public, as well as 
Party members and cadres, to “study” the writings of Mao Tse-tung as guides 
to “right action” and “correct thinking.’* Even before Volume I of the original 
had been published, the preparatory editorial and political work was reflected in 
the tone and substance of widely read works issued in commemoration of the 
thirtieth anniversary of the founding of the Chinese Communist Party (“July 
1,” 1951). Over the years, doctrinal articles in Hsiieh-hsi [Study] have drawn 
heavily on the Selected Works, as have countless leaflets and pamphlets on doc- 
trinal or historical questions evidently designed to impress the Chinese reader 
with Mao’s pre-eminence in the world councils of Marxism-Leninism and the 
general infallibility of his line and leadership.’ A revived doctrinal interest in 





ed. originally published in 1946 under the imprint of Chung-kuo Kung-ch‘an tang Chin- 
Ch‘a-Chi chung-yang-chii (Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Branch Bureau of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist Party), and reissued in a single binding in 1947, is held 
by the Hoover Institute and Library, which also holds the 1-vol. supplement published in 
Dec. 1947. This collection includes 44 items, with a total pagination of 1198. Benjamin 
Schwartz cites a 1-vol. ed. published by Tung-pei shu-tien, presumably in Harbin, in 1948 
(Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao (Cambridge, 1951], p. 242). During 1948-49, the 
Hsin min-chu ch‘u-pan she in Hong Kong issued a number of Mao’s major works in a series 
of booklets under the general series title: Mao T’se-tung hstian-chi, although others in the 
same format appeared under a variant series title: Mao T'se-tung chu [Works of Mao Tse- 
tung]. 

5 Typical examples are: Hstieh-hsi ‘‘Mao T’se-tung hstian-chi’’ [Study “Selected Works of 
Mao Tse-tung’’], in Kan-pu hstieh-hsi tzu-liao [Cadre Study Materials], No. 39 (Canton: 
Hua-nan jen-min ch‘u-pan she, 1951); Cheng Ch‘eng et al., Hstieh-hsi “‘Mao Tse-tung hstian- 
chi” ti i-chtian [Study Volume I of “Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung’’] (Peking: Hsin chien- 
she tsa-chi she ch‘u-pan, 1951); Li Ta et al., ‘‘Shih-chien lun’’ chieh-shuo [“‘On Practice’’ 
Explained] (Peking: San-lien shu-tien ch‘u-pan, 1951); and Hstieh-hsi “‘Shih-chien lun” yi 
‘“‘Mao-tun lun’’ (Study “On Practice’ and “On Contradiction’’] (Shanghai: Hua-tung jen- 
min ch‘u-pan she, 1952). 

6 Two of these works still circulate widely in Communist China: Ch‘en Po-ta, Lun Mao 
Tse-tung ssu-hsiang—Ma-k‘o-ssu Lieh-ning chu-i yi Chung-kuo ko-ming ti chieh-ho [On the 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung—Combining Marxism-Leninism and the Chinese Revolution] (Pe- 
king: Jen-min ch‘u-pan she, 1951), and Hu Chiao-mu, Chung-kuo Kung-ch‘an tang ti san- 
shih nien [Thirty Years of the Chinese Communist Party] (Peking: Jen-min ch‘u-pan she, 
1951). 

7 Only a few examples will be given here: Hsii Mou-yung, Ma-k‘o-ssu Lieh-ning chu-i ho 
Mao Tse-tung ssu-hsiang ti chien-tan chieh-shao [Introduction to Marxism-Leninism and the 
Thought of Mao T’se-tung] (Hankow: Chung-Nan jen-min ch‘u-pan she, 1952); Chang Ju- 
hsin, Mao T’se-tung tung-chih tui Ma-k‘o-ssu chu-i p‘ien-cheng-fa ti kung-hsien [Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung’s Contributions to the Marzist Dialectical Method] (Peking: Jen-min ch‘u-pan 
she, 1954), and Mao T'se-tung tung-chih Ma-k‘o-ssu chu-t wei-wu-lun ti kung-hsien [Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung’s Contributions to Marzist Materialism] (Peking, Jen-min ch‘u-pan she, 1954) 
—both reissued in 1957 under slightly variant titles; Yii Chiang, Kung-ch‘an chu-i tao-te 
wen-t'i [Problems of Communist Morality] (Peking: Kung-jen ch‘u-pan she, 1955); and 
Wang Che-ming, P‘ien-cheng wei-wu chu-i jen-shth-lun tui shih-chi kung-tso ti i-i [The sig- 
nificance of Dialectical Materialist Teaching for Practical Work} (Peking: Pei-ch‘ing ch‘u- 
pan she, 1956). 
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“On Practice” (July 1937) and ‘On Contradiction” (August 1937) was noticed 
in 1956, just before the Central Committee and Mao Tse-tung delivered im- 
portant restatements on the question of “contradictions’—on December 29, 
1956, and February 27, 1957, respectively.2 Mao Tse-tung’s Selected Works has 
probably been quoted and cited more frequently and continuously in Communist 
China than any other work published there since the establishment of the new 
regime. 

Naturally, no one in Communist China has exposed the Selected Works to 
very rigorous critical analysis. No one is known to have impeached the accuracy 
of facts asserted to be true of the pre-1945 history of the Communist movement, 
nor have the principles governing the selection and editing of the texts been 
challenged. Why was a critical sentence deleted from the Selected Works text of 
Mao’s “Report of an Investigation into the Peasant Movement in Hunan”’ 
(1927)?® Why was at least one significant paragraph deleted from ‘‘On Coalition 
Government”’ (1945)—Mao’s political report to the Seventh Party Congress?” 
Why were the sketch maps used to illustrate military movements in other edi- 
tions of “Strategic Problems of China’s Revolutionary War’’ (1936) deleted from 
the official edition, especially when they were so relevant to an understanding of 
tactics during the defense of the Chinese Soviet Republic in Kiangsi-Fukie inn 
1931-34?" Since the texts are openly acknowledged to have been edited and 
revised by their author, an important field of inquiry is opened for literal and 
detailed comparisons of the official Chinese edition with texts that had generally 
circulated previously; perhaps a Ph.D. aspirant will accept the challenge. A 
large number of pre-1945 works attributed to Mao Tse-tung have been com- 
pletely omitted from the Selected Works. No reference is made to Mao’s state- 
ment in 1943 on the dissolution of the Comintern.'? Although the Preface and 
Postscript to “Rural Survey” (1941) are given," the detailed reports of investi- 
gations in Hsingkuohsien (January 26, 1931), Changkanghsiang (December 15, 
1933), and Ts‘aich‘i (1933) are omitted.“ The first chapter of “Economic and 
Financial Problems” (December 1942)" is all that survives from a rather sub- 





8 Ma T’e, ‘‘T's‘ung shih-chi ch‘u-fa’’—Hsvieh-hsi Mao Tse-tung tung-chih wei-wu chu-i ssu- 
hsiang fang-fa ti liang p‘ien-pi chi {‘‘For Practical Reasons’’—Study Two Memorable Works 
on Comrade Mao T'se-tung’s Materialist Thought and Method] (Peking: Chung-kuo ch‘ing- 
nien ch‘u-pan she, 1956); P‘ang P‘o, Tan mao-tun ti p‘u-pien hsing ti t‘e-she hsing [On the 
General and Specific Characteristics of Contradictions] (Peking: T‘ung-su tu-wu ch‘u-pan 
she, 1956). 

® Mao, Selected Works (hereafter cited as ‘“Mao’’), I, 21-59. The sentence is deleted from 
the first paragraph on p. 25. The statistical tables that accompanied ‘“‘Report . . .’’ are also 
omitted. 

10 Mao, IV, 244-315. The omitted paragraph is the final one in the section on ‘‘Our Gen- 
eral Programme,” and would have appeared on p. 278. 

11 Mao, I, 175-253. 

12 As recorded in 8S. Gelder, The Chinese Communists (London: Gollancz, 1943), pp. 169- 
173. 

18 Mao, IV, 7-11. 

4 Mao, Nung-min yiin-tung yti nung-ts‘un tiao-ch‘a [Survey of the Peasant Movement and 
Rural Villages] (Hong Kong: Hsin min-chu ch‘u-pan she, 1949), pp. 39-181. 

18 Mao, IV, 105-110. 
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stantial booklet. The Guide to the Writings of Mao Tse-tung issued by the East 
Asiatic Library of Columbia University (November 23, 1951; with Supplement, 
March 1952) lists several other works attributed to Mao during the 1926-45 
period which seem to have been selected “out.” No suggestion has come from 
Peking of a plan to produce the Complete Works of Mao Tse-tung. 

On the other hand, however, the Selected Works attribute to Mao Tse-tung a 
number of Chinese Communist Party reports and resolutions, some of them 
previously unknown, and also several editorials in Chieh-fang jth-pao (Emancipa- 
tion Daily) and Hsin-hua jih-pao (New China Daily). Two important doctrinal 
essays, assertedly written on the eve of the Anti-Japanese War, were first made 
public early in 1951: “On Practice” (July 1937) was run in Jen-min jth-pao in 
Janaury 1951, probably while Volume I of Selected Works was in the editorial 
room; “On Contradiction” (August 1937) was uncovered relatively late in the 
day, and was run out of chronological sequence at the end of Volume II of the 
Chinese edition. (That oversight was remedied in the second printing of Volume 
I). There is no present way to estimate their effect upon the preparations of the 
Chinese Communist Party for the “united front” effort of the Japanese War 
period, but as “revelations” of the Marxist-Leninist approach to dialectical 
matters they had particular relevance to the new cheng-feng movement of 1957. 

Possibly the most significant ‘new’ materials are documents of the 1944-45 
period which expound the dominant Maoist interpretation of the history of the 
Chinese Communist Party after the failure of the “First Revolutionary War” 
in 1926-27. Mao’s address to the Party Politburo on “Our Study and the Cur- 
rent Situation” (April 12, 1944)" reviewed the Party history after the Sixth 
Congress (1928), especially between 1931 and 1935, and invited some rigorous 
inner-Party soul searching to identify the lessons of that experience. The conse- 
quent Central Committee ‘Resolution on Some Questions in the History of Our 
Party” (April 20, 1945)" is credited to Mao Tse-tung. On the eve of the Seventh 
Party Congress, the resolution stated the official conclusions to be drawn from 
the “leftist” adventurism of Li Li-san, Ch‘en Shou-yii (Wang Ming) and Ch‘in 
Pang-hsien (Po Ku) at different times between 1928 and 1935—seeming to treat 
Ch‘en Shou-yii much more roughly than Li Li-san. It expressed Mao’s own 
conclusions about the source of his difficulties as Chairman of the Chinese Soviet 
Republic after the Central Committee—dominated by “leftist,” “returned- 
student” “dogmatists’”—took up residence in the Soviet areas in 1933; and by 
tracing the political events leading to Mao’s final hegemony at the Tsunyi 
Conference (January 1935) it sheds light on a subject that has perplexed Western 
scholars. That a document of such character could have been held in confidence 
for nearly a decade suggests how far Western scholarship is obiiged to rely on 
voluntary disclosures by the Communist leadership. Much is revealed (or at 
least explained in official terms); how much more remains hidden? The “‘Resolu- 
tion on Some Quesiions .. .” explains the political mood of the Seventh Party 





16 Mao, Ching-chi wen-t‘i yti ts‘ai-cheng wen-t‘i [Economic and Financial Problems] (Hong 
Kong: Hsin min-chu ch‘u-pan she, 1949). 216. 

1% Mao, IV, 157-170. 

18 Mao, IV, 171-218. 
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Congress, the acceptance of “the Thought of Mao Tse-tung’” as the Party 
creed, and the political rise of Liu Shao-ch‘i—who was especially singled out by 
name for the correctness of his views.” In a curious spirit of historical contempla- 
tion, the leading Party officials and cadres spent much of the time of the Eighth 
Party Congress (September 1956) in applauding the resolutions of 1944-45. Li 
Li-san humbly and abjectly confessed his many past “‘sins” in a speech to the 
Party Congress on September 23, 1956, in which he remarked that he had first 
learned of the Central Committee’s resolution of April 20, 1945, upon his return 
from the Soviet Union to Harbin “early in 1946.” That, and other documents 
of the mid-Yenan period, he declared, “were like so many gems that dazzled 
and fascinated me...I realized that the root of my mistakes was subjectivism 
... 1am greatly indebted to the Party for giving me a good cure.” The Eighth 
Party Congress reaffirmed the historical “correctness” of Mao’s leadership, and 
might have run the risk of practicing the “cult of personality” but for the fact 
that the Party Constitution of 1956 deleted the references to “the Thought of 
Mao Tse-tung’”’ made in the preamble to the 1945 instrument. 

The Selected Works provide historical background for some of the policies of 
the Chinese Communist Party in 1957. The “new line” toward intellectuals, 
stemming from Chou En-lai’s speech of January 14, 1956, reiterates Mao’s 
stated position in December 1939: ‘‘All comrades in the Party must understand 
that a correct policy towards the intellectuals is one of the important conditions 
for the victory of the revolution.”* Although the 1939 decision was taken in 
circumstances vastly different from those of 1956, the insistence on distinguish- 
ing “friendly” from “unfriendly” intellectuals and on “educating and guiding” 
the intellectuals is restated by Chou En-lai. Nothing in the pre-1945 experience 
quite parallels the 1956-57 policy of “letting many kinds of flowers blossom, 
many schools of thought contend,” as expounded by Lu Ting-yi (May 26, 1956) 
and Mao Tse-tung (February 27, 1957), but in the context of 1956-57 the Com- 
munist leadership appears to have adapted the anti-“sectarian” slogans of the 
cheng-feng movement of 1942 to new requirements. Indeed, the three principal 
targets of the new cheng-feng movement after April 27, 1957, were “‘subjectivism,”’ 
“bureaucracy,” and “sectarianism’’—now directed against ‘‘Rightist”’ conserva- 
tism; the same three deviations, in 1942-43, had been charged against the “‘dog- 
matists” of the Left.?? The 1956-57 united front policy of “long-term co-exist- 
ence” and “mutual supervision’ between the Chinese Communist Party and 
“other democratic parties and groups” faintly echoes the line of “On New 
Democracy” (January 1940) ;¥ on this point, perhaps, contrast may be closer to 
the issue than comparison. But in “The Chinese revolution and the Chinese 
Communist Party” (December 1939),”4 the reader finds a class-line analysis of 


1” Mao, IV, 199-200. 

20 Chung-kuo Kung-ch‘an tang ti pa-tz‘u ch‘tian-kuo tai-piao ta-hui wen-hsien (Records of 
the Eighth National Congress of the Chinese Communist Party], pp. 411-412. 

21 “Draw in Large Numbers of Intellectuals,’”’ Resolution of the Central Committee, 
December 1, 1939, Mao, LIT, 71. 

% “‘Rectify the Party’s Style in Work”’ (Feb. 1, 1942), Mao, IV, 28-45. 

%3 Mao, III, 106-156. 

% Mao, III, 72-101, at 87-99. 
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“the motive forces of the Chinese revolution” that validly reveals the basic 
attitudes that have influenced Party policies toward the different segments of 
Chinese society from 1939 until the present day. Even then, Mao held, the 
“revolutionary” intellectuals often tended toward “subjectivism and individu- 
alism”’; their “defects” could be overcome “only after they have gone through a 
long period of class struggle.” It does seem to have taken a “long” time! 

In “On Contradiction” (August 1937), Mao laid heavy stress on the “‘uni- 
versal, absolute’? nature of “contradiction” although he distinguished “antag- 
onistic” from “non-antagonistic”’ contradictions.* As early as 1937, however, 
he was explaining contradictions within the Communist Party as “class contra- 
dictions and contradictions between the old and the new things in society,” and 
was even asserting that differences ‘between the workers and the peasants” in 
the Soviet Union constituted ‘a contradiction.”” What was said twenty years ago 
closely parallels the Party line in 1956-57, which reiterates a familiar line of 
analysis and which suggests that our pundits and radio commentators in 1957 
are being led up a garden walk. In 1937, Mao insisted that the “methods of 
solving contradictions” would differ according to changes in social forces and the 
organization of production, and these differences were spelled out with remark- 
able clarity in his address of February 27, 1957. In 1937, he warned the “doc- 
trinaires” that they “do not understand the differences between the various 
revolutionary situations, and consequently do not understand that different 
methods should be used to solve different contradictions. ...”” In 1957, he 
condemned the “subjectivists” who sought a single rule of thumb. 

The Selected Works is the primary source in English of information about the 
images the present Chairman of the People’s Republic of China has formed 
of himself, his friends and enemies, his Party and the world around him. Apart 
from the obvious value of such information in interpreting past and present 
policies of the Chinese Communist regime, the Selected Works deserve careful 
evaluation on literary grounds. They demonstrate a high order of literary crafts- 
manship, grounded on classical training. Mao’s felicitous style registers directly 
and sharply on the reader; he draws on humor, satire, anecdote, classical allu- 
sion, change of pace, and the full resources of the Chinese language even when 
expounding political themes of European origin. He writes as forcefully as Lenin, 
without the boiler noises of Stalin, and far more gracefully and intelligibly than 
Marx or Engels. Serious attention should be given to this question, because it 
is possibly in Mao’s literary style and method that ““Maoism”’ has its real origin. 
Marxist-Leninist concepts are communicated to the Chinese people, with re- 
markably little injury to their beloved medium of expression, and perhaps con- 
scious avoidance of the tired jargon of Moscow. Mao’s close association with 
middle-class intellectuals may explain why Communist China approached the 
“problem of the intellectuals” differently than the Soviet Union. If Mao’s writ- 
ing survives translation into other languages as well as it does the translation 
into English, we may have some explanation of his growing stature on the! world 
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scene and of the growing respect in which he is evidently held within the Com- 
munist world. A comparison of the literary styles of Chiang Kai-shek and Mao 
Tse-tung might also throw light on their respective degrees of political success 
in China. 

In other respects, as well, the Chinese Communist regime seems concerned to 
put itself “on the record.” In Chung-kuo Kung-ch‘an tang ti pa-lz‘u ch‘iian-kuo 
tai-piao ta-hui wen-hsien we have what is evidently the complete record of the 
Kighth Party Congress (September 15-27, 1956). The principal documents of 
the Congress—Mao Tse-tung’s opening address, the political report of Liu 
Shao-ch‘i, the report on the amended Party Constitution by Teng Hsiao-p‘ing, 
Chou En-lai’s report on the Second Five Year Plan, and the resolutions based 
upon them—have been published in a more compact volume,” and were widely 
circulated in China in separate pamphlet form. The Foreign Languages Press 
has also published a three-volume translation in English,” which provides all 
the official documents and reproduces only a selected number of speeches made 
before the Congress. The Eighth Congress was the first held in the eleven years 
since 1945. While its formal actions seemed to be concerned with future programs, 
many of the deliberations of the Congress reviewed the history of the Party, 
with emphasis on the Party’s leadership of the People’s Republic since 1949. 

The proceedings of the Third Session of the First National People’s Congress 
(June 6-30, 1956) are published in Chung-hua jen-min kung-ho-kuo ti i-chieh 
ch‘tian-kuo jen-min tai-piao ti san-tz‘u hut-i hui-k‘an—including the texts of some 
151 addresses made to the Session, as well as the complete official documenta- 
tion. This reviewer does not know of so complete a published record of the first 
two sessions of the National People’s Congress (1954, 1955), although the “‘docu- 
ments”’ of the first three sessions have been published in a uniform series.*® No 
“debate” occurs during the plenary meetings of the Congress, whose members 
apparently sit through an interminable round of set speeches. The value of the 
rather sterile record from the student’s point of view is that the speeches of 
leading government officials—Premier, vice-premiers, ministers, chairmen of 
commissions, etc.—offer official resumes of the programs, policies, and claimed 
achievements of the regime. 

In August 1956, the Legislative Office of the State Council inaugurated the 
Chung-hua jen-min kung-ho-kuo fa-kuei hui-pien—a handsomely bound series 





2 Chung-kuo Kung-ch‘an tang ti pa-tz‘u ch‘iian-kuo tai-piao ta-hui wen-chien [Documents 
of the Eighth National Congress of the Chinese Communist Party] (Peking: Jen-min ch‘u-pan 
she, 1956). 234. 1.40 yiian. 

29 Fighth National Congress of the Communist Party of China (Peking, 1956). Vol. I: Docu- 
ments, 328; Vol. II: Speeches, 387; Vol. III: Greetings from Fraternal Parties, 262 (Un- 
priced.) 

30 Chung-hua jen-min kung-ho-kuo ti i-chieh ch‘tian-kuo jen-min tai-piao ta-hui ti i-[erh-, 
san-] tz‘u hui-i wen-chien [Documents of the First (Second, Third) Sessions of the First Na- 
tional People’s Congress of the People’s Republic of China| (Peking: Jen-min ch‘u-pan she, 
1955-56). First Session: [2], 189. 9600 yiian (before revaluation). Second Session: [2], 341. 
1.38 yiian. Third Session: [3], 364. 1.20 yiian. The initial press runs of the Documents have 
successively declined from 80,000 to 36,000 to 13,000 copies. 
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which supplies, for the first time, a comprehensive compendium of official docu- 
ments having legal force in Communist China. The first three volumes, covering 
the period from the adoption of the new state Constitution (September 1954) 
through June 1956, were published in the second half of 1956.*" The compilers of 
the series have evidently had difficulty in defining the scope of the materials to 
be included, but the emphasis is on instruments declaratory of national policy 
by formal organs of the state. Provincial and local documents are excluded; 
and while certain decrees of ministries and their bureaus are reported, it appears 
that decrees and orders concerned with implementation and enforcement of 
policy are not included. The materials in each volume are arranged by general 
subject matter—state administration, economic affairs, public security ‘affairs, 
military affairs, ete-——but the scheme is not entirely uniform within the three 
volumes published in 1956. The generally unsatisfactory situation with respect 
to the publication of decrees, orders, regulations, and other measures reflects 
the relative unimportance of formal law in the Chinese Communist scheme of 
things. 

H. ArtTuur STEINER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


“Scientific Analysis’ or “‘Procrustean Bed’’? 


Chinese Society in Thailand. By G. Wiu1iam Sxryner. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1957. xvii, 459. Tables, Charts, Maps, Bibliography, 
Index. $6.50. 


By far the greatest part of the existing literature descriptive of the Far East 
has been the work of Western authors during the four hundred odd years of the 
“colonial” period. But now that Asian nationalism has triumphed, some of the 
assumptions underlying this literature have been challenged by the nationalists, 
and often also by the intelligentsia of the ex-colonial nations. In the future, this 
descriptive writing will increasingly be done by Asians themselves. In China, 
for example, native scholars have already taken over a large part of the work 
in this field (often with results disconcerting to Western self-esteem). In South- 
east Asia, however, the process has scarcely started owing to the comparatively 
unmodernized state of the indigenous languages, the preoccupation of the local 
intellectuals with the problems of independence, and the fact that the spirit of 
curiosity and self-examination has scarcely had time to germinate. This means 
that one field of enquiry is still, at least temporarily, open to Westerners, though 
under quite different conditions to those that existed during the “colonial” 
period. 

The part of Western literature which is purely factual—geographical, geo- 





31 Peking: Fa-lii ch‘u-pan she, 1956. Vol. I: Sept. 1954~June 1955. [10], 556. 3 yiian. Vol. 
II: July—Dec. 1955. [12], 887. 4 yiian. Vol. III: Jan.—June 1956. [10], 614. 3.20 yiian. 
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logical, agricultural, etec—though it will no doubt be corrected and added to, is 
likely to have a permanent place in the storehouse of learning of independent 
Asia; Western works relating to history, politics, and religion will, on the other 
hand, be superseded—at least in the current curricula—by native productions 
interpreting events from a nationalist viewpoint. Therefore, the bulk of the works 
of this sort are “dated’’ at the best and obsolete at the worst. The British empire- 
builder, Sir Alfred Lyall, who wrote that, “although civilization has hitherto 
gone forward very slowly in Asia, the spread of European power is now clearing 
the ground for rapid movement upon a very extensive scale of advance,’’ has 
shared the fate of the American missionary, the Reverend Arthur H. Smith, 
who concluded his study of Chinese characteristics with the remark that ‘what 
China needs is righteousness.” Asian nationalists will not accept the proposition 
that there was no civilization in Asia until the Europeans (anglicé, the British) 
introduced it, or that America has ever possessed the “‘righteousness”’ that China 
lacked. Nevertheless, there have been many Western writers of greater percep- 
tiveness who recognized the claim of Asian cultures to stand on their own merits 
and who foresaw, and welcomed, Asia’s coming independence, and when the 
tide of reaction against “colonialism” has receded, they will be reckoned by 
fair-minded Asians among the true prophets and historians of Asia. 

But whatever the shortcomings of these ‘colonial’ writers, many of them spent 
most of their active lives in Asia, they belonged to a great cultural tradition, 
and as professional diplomats, civil servants, and missionaries they were animated 
by the loyalties and restrained by the responsibilities of their calling. The works 
of Du Halde, Chardin, Julien, Rémusat, Yule, Legge, Wells Williams, Giles, and 
Richthofen (to mention only a few names at random) have a standing in their 
own literatures quite apart from their contribution to Asian learning. 

With the disappearance of the colonial régimes, however, the nature of the 
Western personnel working in the field in Southeast Asia has also changed. They 
are no longer civil servants or missionaries, and only rarely university teachers, 
but are specialists of various kinds, sponsored and financed by Western organiza- 
tions. They have no jurisdiction whatsoever over the native peoples, mingling 
with them on an equality, and their sole responsibility is to their sponsoring 
organization and to their particular branch of learning. They may be expected, 
therefore, to be more objective than their predecessors and to be able to pursue 
their researches free from “colonialist” or religious prejudice. All this may be 
counted as gain, provided that we realize that other biases arising from their 
background and the assumptions of their techniques may, in the mind of the 
newcomer, have replaced the occupational prejudices of the vanished ‘“colonial’”’ 
age. 
Because of modern trends, the possession of the Southeast Asian field has 
largely passed from the humanities to the social sciences, and the main approach 
has been switched from the historical, legal, and administrative to the socio- 
logical. Since the end of the Second World War this has increasingly been the 
case, and the moment has now arrived when we can review the change in some 


sort of perspective. 
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Sociology is a very new science. Its very name, it appears, was coined by Au- 
guste Comte, “the first thinker of the modern world clearly to set out the fact 
that all the aspects of social life are bound in a unity and to show that its unity 
has an evolutionary character. . . . It has laws peculiar to itself,” and “there are 
some who still deny the right of sociology to be named a science. But this is 
itself an unscientific attitude” (MacIver). But although the advent of sociology 
marks an important advance in descriptive method, many of its techniques are 
still experimental. Moreover, they have to date been overwhelmingly deduced 
from the study of Western society, with a minor debt to primitive communities. 
Among the “books for further reading” recommended by Maclver there is not 
a single one'on Asia, and Asia is not even mentioned in his text. And while it 
may be true that social patterns are universal, it would, one would think, be 
rash to dogmatize regarding them until the whole of mankind has been submitted 
to this special study. This is a fact that is well recognized and stressed by the 
major sociologists, but in the hands of the smaller person, who is unaware of the 
pitfalls, the over-confidence imparted to him (or her) by the possession of a 
cast-iron sociological ‘discipline’ may be a source of the greatest danger. 

My suspicions regarding the universality of this science (as then developed), 
were first aroused a quarter of a century ago when in the hope of finding a method 
of classifying the miscellaneous information I had already collected in a dozen 
years as a colonial official, I attended a course of lectures at Cambridge on 
“Labour in Africa,” given by a sociologist who had worked in that field. He laid 
great stress on the importance of respecting “social structure” and pointed out 
the hazards of tampering with it. For example, grave unrest had been caused 
among certain African labourers by a white official, an ignorant newcomer, who 
did not know that canoes must be made of the “right’”’ kind of wood (“right,”’ 
that is, not in a structural but a magical sense). The gist of the lecturer’s argu- 
ment was that any alteration of the “social structure” (i.e., interference with 
tradition) was an act of impiety. Whilst I was listening to this and other pecu- 
liarities of African labour I was wondering whether the lessons derived from these 
lectures could be applied to the more sophisticated Chinese labour which in 
Malaya it was part of my duties to control, and I decided that they could not be 
so applied. 

My misgivings were later increased when I was asked by certain sociologists 
and social anthropologists to advise them as to possible fields for their research. 
When I suggested to them a community in whose language, manners, customs, 
and politics a preliminary grounding would require a mere ten years, my friends 
answered that the practical difficulties were insuperable. What they were really 
looking for, it turned out, was primitive and isolated groups, with no literature 
and with a vocabulary, say, of 400 words. Unexploited groups of this kind were 
readily available at that period, and six months or a year of concentrated treat- 
ment by questionnaire, etc., yielded full-length studies of, for example, the cul- 
tural patterns in the upper strata of Novaya Zemlyan society, or the sex life 
and marriage customs of the natives of Port Moresby. (I remember being im- 
pressed by the ease with which these trained scientists were able to persuade 
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their human guinea-pigs to reveal, or demonstrate to them, the most intimate 
details of their sexual behavior.) 

There can be no doubt that in the hands of more than one sociologist of calibre 
a limited sojourn of this sort among strange peoples has produced a tour de 
force of a most illuminating and valuable character, but when some tyro turned 
up in the middle of India (say), with the scantiest of grounding in history, etc., 
and without previous experience of any society other than that of his (or, more 
commonly, her) home town, and with no knowledge of the local language, one 
was right in suspecting that the “discipline” would be applied to the unfortunate 
community singled out for attention like a Procrustean bed. 

Since the book under review is sociological and anthropological in its metho- 
dology, I must hasten to state that Mr. Skinner’s study does not fall in any way 
within the category of the superficial or the hurried, but is a serious study con- 
ducted over a term of years of a community belonging to one of the major civili- 
zations of Asia, namely the Chinese of Thailand. The author is reticent both 
regarding his period of study and his preparation for his task, so that we have 
to rely largely on conjecture, but since he speaks (p. 205) of “over three years 
residence and research in Bangkok,’’ we may perhaps take this as a time measure 
of his work in this field. During this period we may presume that he acquired as 
much knowledge of the Teochiu, Cantonese, Hokkien, Hakka, Hainanese, and 
Mandarin dialects as leisure would permit from his intensive labour of research.’ 
Mr. Skinner also presumably mastered the Thai language (as his scholarly 
rendering of the language with diacritical marks would suggest). We also presume 
that he arrived in Thailand with sufficient knowledge of the Chinese written 
character to allow him to read Chinese newspapers, as well, of course, as his 
professional qualification in the social sciences. He says nothing, however, regard- 
ing his methods of carrying out his researches. But however considerable his 
qualifications, those of a single individual must always fall short of the desider- 
atum in such a complex field. Mr. Skinner’s work (so his publishers claim) is 
“the first book to be published on the social history of the Chinese in any South- 
east Asian country” and therefore demands our most serious attention. 

But in order to give critical attention to a book, one must first of all be able 
to understand it. This, I must confess, is not always an easy task. In his Preface 
Mr. Skinner tells us that his ‘approach is analytical rather than narrative, and 
is oriented more to the objectives of the social sciences than to those of the 
humanities,” and we are forewarned, therefore, not to expect anything of a 
pretentiously literary nature. Nevertheless, not a few of our difficulties in appre- 
ciating the exact purport of Mr. Skinner’s arguments are due to his stylistic 
peculiarities, a great deal of his text being compounded of what is presumably 





1 As a guide as to what one might reasonably expect in this direction, I may mention 
that cadets of the Malayan and Hong Kong Civil Services were given two and a half years 
in which to acquire a knowledge of a single dialect of Chinese and of the written character 
and had no other task to perform during their two years residence in China. Chinese spe- 
cialists of the Dutch Civil Service in Indonesia spent seven years from the commencement 
of their studies at Leiden University learning Chinese before they were let loose on to the 
Chinese of Indonesia. 
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sociological jargon on the one hand and loose colloquialisms or downright slang 
on the other. 

English and American literary usage has in some respects diverged, and only 
a presumptuous pedant would expect the usage of one nation to be binding on a 
serious writer of the other nation. Thus, by the English reader of an American 
book, American constructions and spellings must be accepted equally with 
English ones. Even the use of ‘‘aside’”’ (where ‘“‘apart’’ would be used in English), 
“around 1810,” and even perhaps, ‘as of 1950,” (as throughout in Mr. Skinner’s 
work), must be assented to without demur. All one can say is that the best 
American and British writers eschew colloquialisms and slang of all sorts and 
have agreed to write on scholarly topics in a common literary medium. The re- 
sult is that in reading their work one is scarcely conscious of the nationality of 
the writer and can concentrate one’s attention on what he says. This is all in 
the interests of international understanding. But in reading Mr. Skinner’s study, 
the British reader feels himself transported to a completely alien setting and 
compelled to wrestle with an outlandish idiom. 

Mr. Skinner makes use of words and phrases such as “diachronic inquiry,” 
“institutionalized status of the Thai masses,” “‘societal,”’ “simplistic,”’ “upward 
mobility,” “in-group sentiment,’’ “entrepreneurial,” “historical continuum of 
kin,” or of statements such as ‘‘the identification choice of the local-born Chinese 
becomes relative and situational,” and he writes of ‘‘the tendency of the ethnic 
Thai to polarize at the extreme ends of the social-occupational status scale,’’ 
and of “the élite masses dichotomy characteristic of the majority society.” 

But in startling contrast to this stilted argot of the specialist, we are told that 
the Emperor K‘ang Hsi “took a dim view” of the Nanyang trade (p. 16), that 
Chinese imperial decrees “blew hot and cold” (p. 16), that artisan specialists 
“set up shop” (p. 89), that there was a “full blown” Hainanese trade with 
Bangkok (p. 44), and that a few peasant families ‘made the grade” (p. 93). 
“Know-how” is used for knowledge, ability, etc. throughout the book, and 
joiners (printed without italics) (p. 314) are not carpenters, but persons with a 
propensity for “joining” some organization or other. Furthermore, we learn that 
the Hainanese were too strong to “go along” with a certain arrangement (p. 158), 
that the teachers in the schools did not necessarily ‘‘go along” (p. 231), and that 
the dominant speech group ‘“‘went along” for patriotic reasons (p. 232), that the 
fee for aliens was set at an “all time high” (p. 207), and that from 1946 to 1947 
Chinese assimilation reached an “all time nadir.” On page 380 we hear of the 
Kuomintang success in “bucking” the prevailing trend. Not content with this, 
the author almost invariably uses “‘top” for higher or upper, uses the expression 
“top-ranking” on more than one occasion, refers to “military brass” (p. 307), 
and informs us that Marshal Phibun, The Prime Minister of Thailand, was 
“stymied for lack of capital” (p. 357). 

It may be argued that all this is intelligible enough to students of Dashiell 
Hammett or Damon Runyon, but the fact remains that to find Emperors taking 
“dim views,”’ senior military officers referred to as “brass,” and Prime Ministers 
spoken of in the language of the golf course, produces a sense of incongruity in 
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a serious thesis which is an obstacle to comprehension. Piling Ossa upon Pelion, 
Mr. Skinner raids business shorthand in search of handy abbreviations, telling 
us that the government bought rice from the miller “ex mill” and sold it to the 
exporters “ex mill” (p. 348), and remarks conversationally that Colonel Phin’s 
veterans’ organization was “doing rather poorly in the soft-drink business” 
(p. 341). Perhaps some of these locutions may eventually find their way into the 
literary language: in the meantime they should be reserved for the bar, the club- 
house, and the barrack-room. 

But a more serious charge than that of indulging in lighthearted informality 
must be levelled against the author, and that is that his imprecision of language 
leads to repeated ambiguity. On page 89 he tells us that: “Finally, with the 
growth of the larger towns, sanitation was improved, and health conditions 
became more amenable to the less hardy Teochius and Cantonese.” ““Amenable”’ 
(originally from the Latin minare to drive cattle by minatory shouts) means 
“easy to be led or governed,” “responsive to,” etc. Are we to believe that the 
health conditions became “easier to lead or govern” or more “responsive to” the 
less hardy Teochius and Cantonese? (Does he by any chance mean “‘endurable”’ 
or “favourable”?) On page 72 we read: “Graham gave Ratzel what was perhaps 
an overenthusiastic second’’—but whether that is a colloquialism, slang, or just 
another sociological expressic~ I have not the erudition to hazard a guess. 

The author’s stylistic quirks include a fondness for figures of speech suspici- 
ously like the mixed metaphor, e.g., “By 1889, Chinese had outdistanced Indians 
in their last stronghold, the piece-goods trade” (a stronghold is a fort, not a 
race-track) (p. 107), and “During the same period the government adopted 
measures with regard to the capitation tax which brought the tortuous history 
of that levy around the full circle” (p. 266) (since “tortuous” means “twisted, 
winding,” it does violence to our imagination to have to visualize the history also 
as “circular”’). Again, (p. 308) ‘The Thai middle class . . . is white-collar in flavor”’ 
(to decide what a white-collar tastes like, I personally would prefer to leave to 
the sociologist). 

Mr. Skinner also tends to pleonasm, e.g., on page 130 we hear of “stone 
Siva-lingas in phallic form” (since a linga is a phallus, it would be surprising if 
it were in other than phallic form). 

These locutions, of course, are intended not so much as loose statements as an 
ornament, and among other ornaments may be mentioned the author’s affection 
for the word “‘intriguing,’”’ which he uses a half a dozen times (with an occa- 
sional “colorful,” also borrowed from the pulp magazines). “Motivate” and 
“motivation” are done to death, and no one ever “longs for,’’ “desires,” “‘has a 
mind to,” or even “wants,” but is invariably “motivated” to do or get some- 
thing or other. 

Scores of additional examples might be given of Mr. Skinner’s indifference to 
the refinements of language, but it would be wrong to assume that his book is 
largely unintelligible. Scores of consecutive pages can, with patience, be con- 
strued into normal English. His tables contain a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation that was not hitherto available, but since Mr. Skinner often warns us 
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that his figures are only estimates (without giving the source or method of 
estimating) we cannot use them with complete confidence. Nevertheless, the 
student of the region who has his own means of checking their accuracy or 
probability will find them useful and suggestive. 

The historical background follows the standard authorities, but one is not 
encouraged to expect too much when a whole century is dismissed in these 
words: ‘‘Material is lacking to give a coherent picture of Chinese society during 
the eighteenth century” (p. 19) (nevertheless a whole section is devoted to 
giving an incoherent picture of it). It is only when we come to the contemporary 
period, when Mr. Skinner is actually in Thailand and is applying his discipline, 
that our interest is actively aroused. He has carried out most minute researches 
into the growth of the Chinese population, its geographical and age and sex 
distribution, its place in Thai economy, its problems of education, of politics, 
and of the press—or perhaps has merely analysed statistics obtained from Thai 
official sources? In his text and tables de gives a wealth of demographical infor- 
mation and a new estimate of the total number of ethnic Chinese in Thailand 
as 2,315,000. In view of the wide difference in the guesses made in the past, it is 
useful to have this more up-to-date estimate, although Mr. Skinner admits that 
even his figures are to a large extent conjectural. The tables also give details of 
arrivals and departures of Chinese, migration by sex, and marital status by sex 
of Chinese alien arrivals aged 15 and over, the distribution of Chinese in Thailand 
by monthon, occupational stratification, money remittances to China, com- 
parative statistics between Chinese and Thai, and much other information of 
like kind. 

The author’s aim is to describe the position of the Chinese in Thai economy, 
the degree of their intermarriage and assimilation, the rise of the “Chinese prob- 
lem” and the fluctuating policy of the Thai Government towards this problem. 
All of this he does in considerable detail, analysing the significance of his facts 
stage by stage. More than once, however, he undermines such confidence as the 
reader has retained after the semantic shocks to which he has been submitted 
by remarks such as, “the foregoing discussion, [is] admittedly impressionistic 
and unverified” (p. 310), following on a section in which, with the aid of (un- 
verified?) figures, he analyses the movement of Chinese from class to class. He 

‘concludes, inter alia, that “it is significant that a large section of unskilled 
Chinese laborers is characterized by a mental set towards upward mobility,” 
which, however, sounds less surprising when we realize that what this means in 
nonsociological language is that the unskilled labourers want to “better them- 
selves” or to “get on in life.” 

One of Mr. Skinner’s aims is to show the comparative class mobility as be- 
tween Chinese and Thais and as between the Chinese “speech-groups,” and he 
does this by means of an elaborate analysis of data extracted from the tables 
he supplies. To take an example: “From this generalized pattern of occupational 
specialization it can be seen that the Teochius are disproportionately represented 
in the Chinese middle class and in the Chinese lower class, that Cantonese and 
Hakkas are most strongly represented in the Chinese artisan class, and that 
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Hainanese are disproportionately represented in the Chinese artisan and lower 
class” (p. 318). 

It is well known that there is a considerable difference in occupational and 
class pattern as between the several Chinese tribes, but the significance of this 
analysis is by no means clear on the face of it. (For example, the dispropor- 
tionate representation of the Teochius in both the middle and lower classes 
might seem, for practical purposes, to cancel one another out.) But at this point 
Mr. Skinner’s interpretation stops short, and I cannot find that it is resumed at 
any point later on. 

The author’s sole tests are, as ever, sociological, and he quotes Goldschmidt’s 
definition of a “class-organized society” from his book, Social Class in America, 
as a yardstick for measuring Bangkok society. The definition runs: “One in which 
the hierarchy of prestige and status is divisible into groups each with its own 
social, economic, attitudinal and cultural characteristics and each having differ- 
ential degrees of power in community decisions. Such groups would be socially 
separate and their members would readily identify” (p. 306). Mr. Skinner ap- 
plies this test and finds that it won’t fit. “It is not yet possible (he says) to make 
a case that Bangkok possesses a ‘true’ class-organized society” (p. 305). But he 
will not admit final defeat, and has another shot at getting Bangkok society to 
conform to the model: 


The social groups Goldschmidt conceives are more or less identical and differ—though they 
are not always sharply separated—in regard to most of the stipulated characteristics. In 
this sense, Bangkok society can be said to approach a class system. Especially with regard 


to identification, social groups are often ambiguously oriented or seem so to the objective 
observer. If, however, we utilize the idea of core Chinese and Thai groupings, with the 
understanding that there are many local-born Chinese intermediate, a discussion of social 
structure in terms of class can profitably be made. The aim is not to turn up a fixed num- 
ber of distinct classes nicely named and categorized, but rather to suggest probable or ap- 
parently emerging class alignments in the form of hypotheses subject to the test of further 
research. (p. 306) 


But has Mr. Goldschmidt’s definition, after all, any real application to Thai- 
land? Is it not merely a description of society in America? Indeed, in reading 
Mr. Skinner one wonders anew if the employment of a discipline of this sort 
can be an adequate substitute for the old “colonial” method of prolonged con- 
tact and observation, year in and year out, the use of criteria of many sorts and 
kinds, trial and error, and the treatment of Chinese and Thai as human beings 
rather than sociological data. 

Apart from the imprecision of his style and his weakness for unresolved tech- 
nicalities, the principal reason for Mr. Skinner’s failure to make a definite impact 
on the reader is his unwillingness to commit himself openly on any political issue. 
He could not fail, for instance, to take notice of the “major contradictions of 
Thai policy towards the Chinese in the thirties,” but he mollifies the Thai 
Government by making it clear that he mentions these ‘‘not by way of criticism 
but in hopes of understanding the changing bases of government action.” 
Similarly there is no discussion of the effects of American Far Eastern policy on 
the Thais and the Chinese of Thailand, though he gives it a blessing in the state- 
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ment (p. 379), ‘Thailand . . . achieved a sense of security in SEATO.” Marshal 
Phibun is thus seen as a champion of the Free World, keeping Communist 
China at bay, and handling the Chinese Problem (in Mr. Skinner’s words) “by 
attempting to obviate it through a moderate and liberal program designed to 
integrate the Chinese into Thai society.” 

The “problem” of the Chinese in Southeast Asia generally may be fairly 
simply stated. It is whether the minorities of that race resident in the region can 
be assimilated to the majority societies or whether they must remain permanently 
alien, undigested elements, owing cultural and political allegiance to China alone. 
The problem is of fairly recent origin, for so long as Chinese males emigrated to 
Southeast Asian countries in small numbers they were quickly absorbed into the 
local society, except when the barrier of religion impeded or prevented the proc- 
ess: it was only with the advent of Chinese immigration into these countries on 
a large scale, with the inclusion of a considerable percentage of females, that the 
Chinese became a community apart. In Burma, and Thailand assimilation is 
easier than in the Muslim countries, Indonesia and Malaya. 

Mr. Skinner’s thesis (which he has repeated subsequently with regard to 
Indonesia), is that: “The only fourth generation Chinese who ever identify as 
Chinese are likewise Chinese-educated. The implication is clear that without a 
Chinese education grandchildren of Chinese immigrants at the present time be- 
come Thai” (p. 381) (The italics are the author’s). 

The inference is that the solution lies in putting a stop to Chinese education in 
Thailand. Whether this is a just solution or one that is culturally desirable, he 
does not discuss, but he does take account of the practical difficulties of such a 
consummation. The role, for example, of the People’s Republic of China is one 
of the relevant factors outside Bangkok’s control, and Mr. Skinner concedes 
that the situation may well develop in which Thailand would have no choice 
but to recognize Peking and allow the establishment of Communist Chinese 
diplomatic and consular offices in Thailand. ‘This development,” he says, “‘or 
any general victory of Communism in Southeast Asia would certainly retard 
Chinese assimilation.’’ From this we may deduce that Mr. Skinner feels that the 
best thing would be for Southeast Asia to remain divided into blocs, with Thai- 
land acting as a watch-dog for SEATO and showing its teeth to China. Perhaps 
this situation will continue, but there are good reasons for believing that the 
governing Thais and the People’s Republic are drawing nearer together behind 
the scenes. If they were to reach an understanding, it is probabie that assimila- 
tion would still progress without the complete elimination of education in Chinese 
which Mr. Skinner hints is desirable. 

In the space of a single article it is not possible to deal with all the points which 
call for comment in Mr. Skinner’s study, but I hope to have an opportunity of 
dealing with some of them elsewhere as opportunity offers. In this book, I re- 
peat, there is much material of value to the student of the Chinese in Thailand, 
and it is a pity that the author’s turbidity of expression should act so often as a 
barrier to cut, if off from us. He has now, I understand, turned his attention to 
the Chinese of Indonesia and in time we may expect to see the whole Southeast 
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Asian region subjected to the same treatment that he has meted out to Thai- 
land. The prospect is a melancholy one. Let me express the hope, therefore, that 
even now he will at least soften towards the “humanities,” adopt a readily 
intelligible style, and let us in the future have something less “untraditional, 
both in organization and treatment of the subject matter.” 

Victor PuRCELL 


Cambridge University 


The Animal-Style Art of Eurasia 


The Symbol of the Beast: The Animal-Style Art of Eurasia. By Dagny 
Carter. New York: Ronald Press Company, 1957. Plates, Map, Bibliog- 
raphy, Index. $8.50. 


For many years, archaeologists and art historians have been studying and 
writing about various phases of the animal-style art left by the ancient steppe 
peoples of Russia and Central Asia as far as the northern borders of China. 
Since this work has tended to be highly specialized, and limited to distinct 
regions, a single study has been needed to pull together the results of their 
findings, in order to demonstrate the wide spread: and essential unity of this 
long-continuing tradition and, if possible, to probe for its origins. This Mrs. 
Carter has attempted to provide in the present book, which is the result of her 
thirty years of enthusiasm for the subject. In a rather personal first chapter, she 
tells about the origin of her interest, on a visit to the Hermitage Museum in 
Leningrad in 1927, and her subsequent efforts to study this art in its many rami- 
fications, especially in the museums of Sweden and in China. In view of all this 
preparation, her book turns out to be rather disappointing. 

In the second chapter, entitled ““Beast Symbolism,” the author develops the 
theme that the extraordinary spread and wide distribution of the “Eurasian 
animal-style art,’’ as she calls it, may be explained by the likelihood that the 
designs were not intended merely for decoration, but that they had their roots 
in early supernatural beliefs. She then embarks on a popularized, semi-anthro- 
pological discussion of sympathetic magic, totemism, and early Egyptian re- 
ligion, which gradually loses its scientific veneer as it becomes more farfetched. 
Thus she quotes from the Bible the commandment against the use of graven 
images as an example of an attack against beast symbolism.’ Actually, it very 
clearly prohibits objects of worship, in solar, human, or animal form, but not 
symbolism as such. Otherwise, how could the ancient Hebrews have used com- 
posite beasts, such as were essential elements in the Near Eastern animal style 
of that time, to decorate the Temple of Jerusalem, even the most sacred Ark 
itself,? as we now know they did? The chapter reaches a climax of obsession 





1 The author quotes from Deuteronomy 4:16-19 and Exodus 20:45, in an effort to prove 
her point. 

2 The cherubim were apparently a kind of winged sphinx, akin to those so frequently 
represented on Phoenician ivory carvings. Representations of these, together with other 
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with the suggestion that the portion of the vision of Ezekiel describing the four 
mystical creatures (quoted in extenso)* may have been inspired by the prophet’s 
having seen in Babylon some of the Luristan animal-style bronzes! 

The second chapter concludes with the statement that Eurasia’s animal-style 
art, as she defines it, appears to have belonged to the illiterate, militant, and 
little-known group of mobile steppe people comprising the ancient Scythians and 
other associated tribes. This leads directly to a chapter on the arts of the Scyth- 
ians in South Russia, in which the author offers a partial reconstruction of their 
history and culture, with two quotations from a translation of Herodotus. The 
actual Scythian art-style is then analyzed, drawing the reader’s attention to 
seeming parallels in Europe’s palaeolithic cave art as revealed in the prehistoric 
bone carvings recovered in France. These parallels are frequently referred to 
(particularly on pp. 11, 30, 105, and 131), and although the author cites the 
hazards of trying to establish a connection, in view of the vast space of time 
separating them and the absence of “convincing intervening points,” it seems 
obvious that she herself is impressed with the idea of a relationship. (As for the 
“striking parallel” illustrated in Plate 24, which shows a quilt from a grave in 
Outer Mongolia depicting a griffin attack an elk, compared with a wall carving 
of a solitary reindeer from a prehistoric cave in France, the pictures are, in 
reality, far from being close—in style, feeling, or representation—except that 
both happen to portray animals of the deer family.) 

After acknowledging a break of thousands of years following the palaeolithic 
carvings of Europe, the author tries to pick up the trail again with mention of 
an animal-combat motif found on an object from the tomb of Queen Shubad 
(d. ca. 2500 B.C., though the author wrongly places her in the previous millen- 
ium). Then she lists, as “the next manifestation of an animal art that appears to 
be related to the later Scythian,” ornaments recovered by Schliemann in the 
last century among the grave finds at Mycenae. ‘How the animal-style orna- 
ments reminiscent of the later Scythian style art found their way to the tombs 
of the chieftains buried at Mycenae,” she remarks, “is a problem that lies 
beyond the scone of this book.” On this, we must take exception; the very crux 
of this book is the unresolved attempt to settle the question of the origins of the 
Scythian animal style, and here is a significant clue lightly dismissed. 

The animal designs on some of the Mycenaean ornaments and seals recovered 
by Schliemann are closely akin to the animal designs on the Mycenaean ivories, 
more recently discovered, on which designs of sphinxes, animal combats, etc., 
show close affinities with those of the ivory schools of Phoenicia and North 
Syria, and probably they were introduced to Mycenae from Northern Syria along 
with the ivory itself, which was apparently imported from there. Mrs. Carter 





natural symbols of trees and plants were apparently lavishly used in the decoration of 
Solomon’s Temple in Jerusalem. See I Kings 6:23-35; Count Goblet d’Alvieila, The Migration 
of Symbols, new ed. (New York, 1956), pp. 152-153; and R. D. Barnett, ‘‘Phoenician and 
Syrian Ivory Carvings,’’ Palestine Exploration Quarterly (Jan. 1939), pp. 17-18. 

8 Ezekiel 1:4-10. 
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never once mentions this very significant animal-style art of the ancient Near 
Eastern ivories. The people who have been most frequently associated with this 
work were the ancient Phoenicians, who, as traders and doubtless also as travel- 
ling artisans, carried their animal-style art on ivories and other objects in differ- 
ent materials as far as Spain in the west, and east to Assyria and probably to 
Urartu in Armenia. Their work was characterized by reliefs of sphinxes, griffins, 
and other composite beasts, apparently ultimately of Egyptian inspiration, to- 
gether with lions, bulls, and animals in combat, as illustrated by recent finds in 
Palestine and Assyria.‘ The ivories were light and portable, as well as being 
highly regarded as treasures, and doubtless reached the lands occupied by the 
Scythians, in gifts or loot. Whether the patterns reached the Scythians on ivories 
—actual examples of such ivories have been recovered in South Russia'—or 
whether the same subjects were transferred to metal by inspired metal smiths 
such as were found in ancient Urartu,® certainly these ivory motifs must have 
had a great deal to do with inspiring the “Scythian animal style,” and it seems 
unnecessary to look further back for the ultimate sources of the “Scythian pro- 
ductions.” In any case it seems likely that these, from the beginning, were made 
for the Scythians by other peoples. It seems grotesque to speak of the warlike 
and predatory Scythians themselves as people of great artistic ability with fer- 
tile imaginations, as implied by the author (pp. 27-29, 36, and 113, etc.). 
Their only direct influence on the development of the animal-style art was prob- 
ably in the role of patrons, demanding designs to suit their own ideas and way 
of life and discarding others. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the “Scythian” animal-style art could 
have arisen from the breaking down of the older Near Eastern animal style, as 
found on the ivory reliefs, into simpler forms, from which more and more was 
omitted in the way of balanced ornament and human and plant elements, that 
were not congenial to the steppe people, until they achieved designs consisting 
of mere heads or legs, or even parts of these, such as hoofs or beaks, thus finally 
getting back to simplifications which recall those on the palaeolithic bone carv- 
ings of prehistoric Europe. Meanwhile, closer observation of actual animals, on 
the part of the artists and the patrons who dictated the patterns, doubtless 
caused an abandonment of older heraldic and stylized forms and the recapturing 
of natural elements such as the palaeolithic European artists had discovered for 
themselves through their own keen observation. Also, the impulse which inspired 
the Phoenicians (like the Egyptians before them) to create composite creatures 
like the sphinx, apparently carried over into steppe art, leading to the contriving 
of new combinations from parts of more familiar beasts. Lastly, ‘characteristic 





4 See G. Loud, The Megiddo Ivories, Chicago University Oriental Institute Publications, 
LII (Chicago, 1939), esp. Pl. 16. 

5 See W. von Massow, “‘Die Kyseloslade,’’ Athenische Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archéo- 
logischen Instituts, XLI (1916), Pls. 2-3. The illustrations of these show a winged sphinx or 
griffin (head missing), and several animal combat scenes showing lions attacking their prey. 

6 For some animal figures in bronze from Urartu, see R. D. Barnett, ‘“‘The Excavations 
of the British Museum at Toprak Kale near Van,’ Jrag, XII (1930), Plates 5-22. 
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steppe compositions,’’ like the curled animals commonly referred to as Rolltiere, 
could have easily evolved from the exigencies of composition, such as the need 
of neatly filling a round medallion with an animal form. 

A less extreme evolution from older ivory patterns is apparent in the bronzes 
from Luristan (treated in Chapter 10), which may have developed out of the 
same ultimate sources, but along another line, perhaps via Elam; while the ob- 
jects in the Ziwiye’ Treasure (also discussed in that chapter) show a far more 
direct connection with the art of the Phoenician-Assyrian ivory workers, re- 
producing many motifs practically unchanged. 

The author points out several times (notably on pp. 154 and 168) that the 
discarded forms, such as balanced designs, heraldic figures, human and animal 
elements, etc., that were never fully assimilated into the steppe animal style, 
tended to reappear when changes brought about by new cultural, political, or 
religious conditions, began to modify the old “barbarian” way of life. In her 
fourth chapter, which is also devoted to Russian archaeology, she describes how 
just such a process apparently took place among the ancient peoples of the Perm 
region, in the foothills of the Urals, where an early symbolism involving human 
forms seems to have given way to the animal style, until, with the coming of 
Christianity, the strictly animal art was in turn succeeded by a renewed interest 
in anthropomorphism. 

From Perm and Anonino, the author moves on to describe the discoveries of 
animal-style art in the Minussinsk region of Siberia and in the famous tombs of 
the Altai area, notably those at Pazyryk. The latter are described quite graphi- 
cally, partly from reports of the Russian archaeologists, translated by a friend of 
the author. This leads to a brief consideration of the “Ordos bronzes’ found in 
southern Inner Mongolia, on the northern borders of China, and a description of 
the tomb finds at Noin Ula, in Outer Mongolia, as having belonged to some of 
the ‘bearers of the Ordos ornaments.’ All these middle chapters (3-9) have 
more to say about archaeological discoveries, and attempted reconstructions of 
the history of the various steppe peoples who left no written history of their 
own, than about the art objects which are the author’s chief interest. Unfor- 
tunately, they are not sufficiently detailed to satisfy either archaeologists or 
historians, but the references and bibliography do point the way to further 
reading. 

Chapter 10 departs from the main subject, that is the art of the Scythians 
with the closely associated animal-style arts found elsewhere on the steppes, and 
passes on to a consideration of the controversial bronzes from Luristan (which 
were not properly excavated and have never been satisfactorily dated), and the 
remarkable Ziwiye® Treasure, also recovered in Iran about the same time, in the 
late 1920’s. As mentioned above, the connection between these two Iranian 
groups and the animal-style objects from the steppes seems to be primarily one 
of similar initial inspiration in the earlier cultures of Mesopotamia and Syria, 
from which the Ziwiye examples had not yet branched off very far, while the 





7 Mrs. Carter uses an alternative spelling, writing it Zawiyeh. 
8 See n. 7. 
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Luristan ones had apparently developed along a rather different line, acquiring 
certain typical and often unique characteristics of its own.? The makers of the 
Ziwiye gold objects must have been highly sophisticated and civilized people, 
although the subject has been partly confused by the fact that the finders of the 
hoard also had for sale some ornaments of Scythian style, which may not have 
been found with them. All these considerations the author has apparently failed 
to recognize, and gropes to relate these groups to the preceding ones, without 
much success. 

Chapter 11, “Early Metallurgy in the Caucasus,” is somewhat vague, and 
again seems rather irrelevant, especially as the author admits (p. 125) that the 
artistic representations on most of the objects found in the Caucasus excavations 
cannot be said to be related to “Eurasia’s animal-style art.” Again, more con- 
tinuity could have been achieved by mention of Urartu and its smiths, but the 
author seems obsessed by the idea that her animal art must have had steppe 
origins. 

Most irrelevant to what has preceded them, are the two succeeding chapters 
(12-13), devoted to the European area, which discuss the animal-style art of the 
Migration Period, and the Vendel and Viking styles of Old Scandinavia. Scholars 
have previously remarked that the latter two styles show great similarities to 
the ribbon-type style of the Late Chou and Warring States periods in China, 
several centuries earlier, though no direct connections have yet been proven, but 
they seem very far removed from the animal-style art of the steppes. While more 
synthesis is clearly needed at this time, to pull together the scattered work of 
individual scholars in the fields of Asiatic art and archaeology, still it would 
seem that with this European material, as well as with the Ziwiye Treasure, the 
author has gone too far to the opposite extreme, trying to draw too much into 
her net. 

The final chapter (14) restates the concept that the animal style eventually 
fell victim to new religious influences, and that through Buddhism in Asia and 
Christianity in Europe, “all civilizations’’ sooner or later replaced symbolic ani- 
mal forms with human figures of their new deities. The author stresses the fact 
that this movement took place more quickly in Asia and last of all in Northern 
and Western Europe, as her previous chapters had also shown. 

To evaluate this book more specifically, let us return to Chapters 7 and 8, 
dealing with the Ordos bronzes. These actually represent the heart and core of 
the book, because the small bronze castings from Inner Mongolia have been one 
of the chief sources of the author’s interest in the animal style, both as objects 
of study and items for her personal collection. However, in these same chapters 
the weaknesses of the author’s approach are especially obvious. We soon see 
that, in spite of her own collecting and her visits to museums around the world, 
the author has put too much uncritical reliance on the comments of others, 
including irresponsible Peking dealers, and when she cites authorities, their state- 
ments are often misquoted. 





® The most characteristic types of Luristan bronzes are well illustrated in André Godard, 
Les Bronzes du Luristan, Ars Asiatica, XVII (Paris, 1931). This book is not mentioned in 
Mrs. Carter’s bibliography. 
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In the first place, it is most naive to assume, as the author has done, that the 
descriptive name “Ordos” is either a precise geographical term, or an accurate 
statement of the locality in which the bronzes were found. It is merely a useful 
collective name. The term “Ordos’’ (or its Chinese equivalent, Ho-t‘ao) is gen- 
erally used to refer not only to the “Ordos Desert” of our maps, confined within 
the northern loop of the present bed of the Yellow River, but rather to all that 
part of Inner Mongolia east and south of the Lang Shan range which edges the 
Gobi Desert (most of which territory was once confined within earlier beds of 
that shifting river). Also, it is commonly loosely used to refer to all the region 
between Kuei-hua and Ning-hsia City, up to and including the passes into the 
Gobi Desert, along which so many of these small bronzes have been found. 
When dealers in Kuei-hua and Pao-t‘ou reported that the bronzes which they 
were selling came “from the west,”’ they would not have meant from the ‘Ordos 
Desert” proper (which lay to the south of them), as the author claims, but meant 
rather that they came from the edge of the Gobi region, lying to the west of those 
towns. Actually many have been found right in the Gobi itself. 

Not only regionally, but also chronologically, the “Ordos bronzes” do not 
make as neatly compact a package as the author would imply. They cannot be 
so easily dated as coming “with few exceptions, from the Han dynasty, i.e., two 
centuries before and two after the birth of Christ.” In addition to the likelihood 
that some of them may go back much earlier—as the author would apparently 
agree—they show a wide range of art motifs and symbols from different traditions 
and various times. Some of them bear patterns which are clearly T‘ang (A.D. 
618-906), while others, especially those depicting a “‘sea horse” galloping over 
the waves, must be as late as the Ming, perhaps only five hundred years old. 
In addition, the numerous modern forgeries, which were turned out by Chinese 
dealers as soon as foreign collectors began to show interest in this field, make the 
chronological problem still more complex. 

Since both the total distribution of the “Ordos bronzes” and their relative 
dating have been misrepresented, there seems little point in discussing minor 
misstatements based on false premises. However, there are still more serious 
faults to consider. The author has chosen to present this book with the outward 
trappings of scholarship, including long quotations indented in the text, foot- 
notes containing fuller references, and a bibliographical listing. (Unfortunately, 
the latter is not only incomplete, but is rather clumsily arranged, having the 
titles grouped according to references in chapters, instead of by a comprehensive 
alphabetical listing that would be easier to consult.) Yet scholarship is more than 
a matter of providing a bibliography and footnotes, and acknowledging quota- 
tions; it demands primarily a careful weighing of facts, and a rigorous checking 
and rechecking of all statements, especially quotations from others, partly to 
avoid misrepresenting them. In these more basic respects, this book is a mere 
travesty on scholarship. 

On the second page of Chapter 8 (p. 86), the author quotes Sowerby’s mention 
of some of the animals which he recognized on the Ordos bronzes, citing his 
book, Nature in Chinese Art, without listing the page references. (None of her 
notes give page references.) Comparing her list with the original text, the scien- 
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tific name of every single animal mentioned has been miswritten. Sowerby him- 
self had made mistakes in two of them (his book was not very scientific, either’), 
but she made further errors in the same names, having apparently copied them 
down in longhand, not bothering to recheck them before publication. 

The amended listing should read: 


The wild horse (Equus przewalskii Poliakoff) 
The Kiang, or Mongolian wild ass (Equus hemionus Pallas) 
The two-humped Bactrian camel (Camelus bactrianus L.) 
The ibex, Mongolian form, (Capra sibirica hagenbecki Noak) 
The argali, or wild sheep (Ovis ammon mongolica) 
and (on p. 87), ‘“‘The Blue Sheep, or burhel (Psuedois nahoor).’’ 


This garble is soon followed (p. 87) by a quotation from an article by J. G. 
Andersson. The accompanying footnote gives the correct volume number of the 
journal in which it appeared (BMFEA), but the wrong year (it was 1932, not 
1934); and when one finally locates the original passage, in spite of the false lead 
and the absence of page notation, one finds that it is not a direct quotation at 
all. Parts of the original have been omitted with no admission of the fact, and 
sentences have been transposed or rewritten differently. The word “bull” has 
been miswritten “hull,” and the name “Sika deer” has been run together as a 
single word." 

In Chapter 9 there are two quotations from an article by Professor Karlgren 
(pp. 102-103). Again, the footnote refers one to a wrong year (it should be 1945, 
not 1948). In the first quotation the author has taken the liberty of altering the 
romanization of the key name, Hsiung-nu, in order to make it conform with the 
spelling given in her own text; but she failed to alter the other romanized words 
to accord with this different system, so the quotation as printed has two forms of 
romanization for the Chinese names, inconsistent with each other, and gives the 
false impression that the original writer was responsible for the inconsistency. 
The second passage, also presented as a quotation, turns out to be merely a 
highly condensed paraphrasing of the original text. 

Such errors and liberties with the statements of others are by no means con- 
fined to these two key chapters. On p. 113, there is a quotation from an article 
by Charles K. Wilkinson, said to have come from the Metropolitan Museum 
Bulletin for April 1955. (The article was not in that issue, but turned up in the 
March one for that year.) Here again, the wording has been somewhat altered, 
and the key word, lamassu, has been misspelled. 

It seemed futile to check all the ‘‘quotations” in view of the difficulties provided 
by faulty and incomplete references; however, the second quotation from Raw- 
linson’s translation of Herodotus (pp. 25-26) had several sets of dots such as are 
conventionally used to indicate deletion of words or phrases, and the reviewer 
looked it up to see what had been omitted. It turned out that, in all but one case, 
the sign of ellipsis had been inserted to replace simple dashes in the original 





10 See the writer’s review of his book in Natural History, XLVII (March 1941), 179. 
11 Dr. Andersson had hyphenated this name, but it is properly written as two separate 
words. 
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translation; while several words had actually been suppressed elsewhere with no 
indication of the fact. Similarly, some words had been deleted from the first 
quotation taken from Rawlinson’s Herodotus (on p. 25) without acknowledging 
it. 

The book has a number of minor errors. Abbé Huc (referred to on p. 126) did 
not spell his name with a k. “Comb” is twice used in describing griffins (p. 67), 
where “crest”? seems the proper word. The word “arrows” is repeated several 
times on p. 85, at least in the second case referring only to arrowheads. In de- 
scribing the tattooed fish on p. 70, the term “wattles” has been misused for 
“‘barbels.’”’ On the last line of p. 75, “scriptures” has apparently been miswritten 
for ‘‘sculptures.”’ 

The illustrations make an excellent supplement to the text, as they should in 
this kind of book; but although they are numerous, they are not always clearly 
presented. Furthermore, there is no indication of scale on the individual plates 
to indicate the relative size of the objects, so that tiny castings, such as belt 
fittings, and very large ones, such as knives and axe-heads, are presented as 
though they were practically the same size. Also, it would have been far more 
convenient for the reader if the plate credits on pp. 195-196 had simply been 
printed with the captions, on the plates to which they referred. Lastly, the 
description on Plate 12 (p. 80) describes Fig. 12a as a “hornblend ornament” 
(perhaps meaning made of hornblende?), while the text (on p. 64) states that it 
was made of staghorn. 

This book clearly demonstrates the need for a proper scholarly synthesis of all 
the existing knowledge regarding the animal-style art of Asia, beginning with the 
Ancient Near East. In the meantime, it can perhaps help to interest new readers 
in the fascinating subjects of the old Asiatic steppe cultures and the numerous 
cross-cultural interrelationships between the nomads and the settled peoples of 
the great civilizations. 

ScHUYLER CAMMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 
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The Interplay of East and West. By Barspara Warp. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1957. 152. Index. $3.50. 


The Nature of the Non-Western World. By Vera Micuetes Dean. New 
York: New American Library (Mentor Books), 1957. 284. Maps, Index. 
$.50 (paper). 

In these books two women who have achieved distinction as lecturers and 
writers on world affairs, one from Britain and one from the United States, deal 
with much the same theme, but in the end result it is the differences rather than 
the similarities which stand out. This remains true even though both can be 


- 
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placed in the loose category of “liberal,” both are international or cosmopolitan 
in outlook, and both are sympathetic to the non-Western peoples whose rise in 
the world, and its implications for the West, they undertake to explore. 

The most significant differences are those of basic attitude toward the peoples 
and problems concerned, but there are also substantial differences in structure 
and purpose. Mrs. Dean, whose book runs to some three times the length of Miss 
Ward’s, includes far more in the way of historical and factual material since she 
has set out to present something of a résumé or synthesis of what it is essential 
to know of the non-Western world. Her aim could perhaps be described as trying 
to impart information on a variety of subjects as painlessly as possible and at 
the same time persuading the reader into tolerant acceptance of the vagaries of 
other peoples. Miss Ward, on the other hand, in the series of three lectures 
originally delivered at McGill which are reproduced here, is more concerned with 
the great sweep of history and with the identification and analysis of what she 
sees as the basic issues of past, present, and future. 

In The Nature of the Non-Western World Mrs. Dean covers a huge expanse of 
territory and peoples, since she cuts down the West to the bare minimum of 
Western Europe, the United States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. To 
the customary non-Western World of Asia and Africa she adds Latin America, 
which is billed as Where Westernism Stopped, and Russia, spanning two con- 
tinents and ‘more closely associated in this century with the peoples east of the 
Oder than with those of the West.’’ The bulk of her book, sandwiched between 
introductory and concluding chapters which set the stage and examine some of 
the great global problems, consists of chapters devoted to geographical areas, 
such as Russia, the Middle East, China, Japan, Africa, and Latin America. 

Her central purpose is to build up a sympathetic insight into the non-Western 
world on which an enlightened Western policy can be built, challenging the great 
attraction which she believes Communism to have. If the barrier between 
Western and non-Western peoples is to be broken down, she asserts, both sides 
must perform an act of imagination, and for the Westerner this consists not of 
urging other and very different peoples to become like ourselves but of striving 
to see the world through their eyes. This position, which is surely in principle on 
the side of the angels, is not one lightly to cavil at, and yet, as Mrs. Dean de- 
velops it, it has its weaknesses as well as its strength. It is also at this point that 
her book diverges most sharply from Miss Ward’s Interplay of East and West, 
which is, incidentally, essentially limited to Asia and draws particularly on the 
contrasting experience of India, China, and Japan. 

The danger in Mrs. Dean’s position, which she has not wholly avoided, is that 
sympathy may be carried to the point of understandingly accepting in other 
countries what would be condemned at home and deserves to be condemned 
abroad as well. It is her inclination in this book to explain how peoples got the 
way they are and to present each people in so favorable a light as occasionally to 
blur distinctions which should be maintained. To give a single illustration, Mrs. 
Dean frequently recurs to the proposition that the democracy which the West 
has evolved is not necesarily appropriate for other peoples whose experience of 
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the world has differed and who have not, to cite what she regards as the real 
differential, caught up with “the West’s chronologically earlier acquisition of 
technology.”’ It is impossible to deny her premise that authoritarian regimes may 
bring substantial benefits and lead on to freer systems, but how far should one 
go with her claim that some of our best friends, described as bulwarks of the free 
world, are ruled by civilian and military dictators, as in Latin America, Pakis- 
tan, and Thailand? (A side query might well be whether she does not overdo her 
own theme in speaking of “‘the practically unchallenged personal rule of Nehru 
in India, U Nu in Burma, and Sukarno in Indonesia.”) Are some of our best 
friends really to be found among the dictators, and, if so, what are the impli- 
cations for American policy and for the free world it professes to support? 

A fundamental question arises for the West as to whether we put our best 
foot forward by embracing other peoples on their own terms or by insisting that 
we too have terms of our own. As Mrs. Dean lays her emphasis on sympathetic 
understanding and seeks on the whole to work within the existing order for a 
better world, so Miss Ward is more inclined to look to a recasting of the world in 
which the West still has a creative role to play. Mrs. Dean tends to be apologetic 
about any intrusion of the West on the rest of mankind and particularly about 
any failure to appreciate others as they are in themselves; Miss Ward is equally 
critical of the West’s failure to live up to its own best principles, but she is also 
prepared to boast of its virtues and to hope that they may prevail abroad as well 
as at home. She would have us “‘show a decent humility and perspective or lose 
all influence and respect” in Asia, but at the same time she is insistent that the 
West can and must aid in achieving political freedom and economic advance for 
the East. From her pages, to a markedly greater extent than those of Mrs. Dean, 
there emerges the conviction that the West, for all its imperial sins of the past, 
can still make vital contributions. Although it overstates the case, it might be 
said that Mrs. Dean seems basically concerned to have the West get on with 
other peoples through accepting them, while Miss Ward urges East and West to 
collaborate in shaping something new. 

The difference in approach of the two writers may be illustrated by their 
comments on nationalism. Mrs. Dean contends that we should not bemoan what 
we consider the obsoleteness of nationalism in countries which have only recently 
achieved national consciousness, but look rather at its good works. Miss Ward 
denounces nationalism as anachronistic and productive of the “potentially 
violent, dark, destructive nonsense” that peoples can live peacefully in compet- 
ing and anarchical sovereignties. It is from this jumping-off point that she moves 
to her closing plea for a limited world government to which the religious faith of 
East and West may open a pathway. 

Rupert EMERSON 


Harvard University 


The Moscow-Peking Axis: Strengths and Strains. By Howarp L. Boor- 
MAN and Others. New York: Harper & Brothers, for the Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1957. xvii, 227. $3.50. 
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Soviet Russia and the West, 1920-1927. By Xenia Jouxorr Evupin and 
Harotp H. Fisser, in Collaboration with Rosemary Brown JonzEs. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1957. xxxvii, 450. Chronology, Bibli- 
ography, Index. $10.00. 


Soviet Russia and the East, 1920-1927. By Xen1a Jouxorr Evpin and 
Rosert C. Nortu. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1957. xviii, 478. 
Chronology, Bibliography, Index. $10.00. 


The appearance of Mr. Chou En-lai in Eastern Europe in the autumn of 1956 
as a sort of arbiter of the political destinies of such historic States as Hungary and 
Poland, was a dramatic symbol of the way in which the respective role of the 
continents of the Old World has changed within the space of a mere quarter of 
a century. And the change would still be important even if the actual role of 
the Chinese leaders within the Soviet bloc was overrated by commentators on 
the immediate events. The events should anyhow serve to focus our attention 
on the realities of the Soviet-Chinese alliance, or upon what the study group of 
the Council on Foreign Relations called the Moscow-Peking axis. This study 
group met during the winter of 1955-56, but what we have here, apart perhaps 
from the chairman’s preface, is not a summary of their conclusions—a type of 
publication that rarely adds to knowledge—but a series of five papers submitted 
by them and revised at the end of 1956. The political aspect of the alliance is 
discussed by Howard L. Boorman, who also contributes a useful summary of the 
position in the so-called borderlands, Manchuria, Mongolia, and Sinkiang, and 
rightly warns us against believing that local tensions generated there are likely 
to be large enough to affect of themselves the working of an alliance with a global 
outlook and much more far-reaching aims. Alexander Eckstein deals with the 
economic pattern of the alliance, and Benjamin Schwartz discusses the role of 
ideology: the aspect of the matter that is the best documented but perhaps the 
hardest of all for Western minds to assess. Finally, Philip Mosely brings down 
the rather long-range speculations of his predecessors to the more immediate 
problems before Chinese foreign policy, and to the questions which these suggest 
to the United States and her allies. Mr. Mosely rightly emphasises here the handi- 
cap under which the West suffers through the inability of some Asian non-Com- 
munist governments—and notably of India—to accept the reality of the Soviet- 
Chinese alliance, and of its expansionist aims, and also the key role 
which ‘political warfare” is likely to play, especially where Japan is concerned. 
For this reason he was anxious that the United States should use the apparent 
lull at the time of writing to extricate itself from the politically disadvantageous 
position into which its handling of the situation in Taiwan and the “off-shore 
islands” had got it, rightly feeling perhaps that world opinion would not look 
kindly upon the unleashing of nuclear weapons as a method of dealing with a 
“conventional” attack against the latter. For Taiwan, he comes out in favour of 
the solution of “two Chinas,” and the bringing of Communist China within the 
United Nations, which would then be possible. 

Mr. Mosely was of course rightly thinking of how to affect opinion outside 
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China, and not cherishing any illusions that it will be easy to upset a combina- 
tion welded by ideology, and common interest, and seeking to bind itself ever 
closer, for instance by the new and sheltered land-transport links across Mongolia 
and Sinkiang. 

Mr. Eckstein, in the most detailed and most controversial of the papers, also 
examines the alleged alternatives of trying to “push” the partners so close to- 
gether that strains are set up, or “prising them apart’’—the former the presumed 
advantage of the trade embargo, and the latter the proffered prize for its aban- 
donment—and concludes that the whole importance of economic pressure of this 
kind has been much exaggerated, adding the warning to adherents of the latter 
school that it is by no means a foregone conclusion that Communist China if left 
to its own devices would be a more agreeable member of the community of na- 
tions than she is as junior partner in the alliance. 

For the view that China is the junior partner, and will remain so inevitably for 
several decades at least, is one shared by all the contributors to the volume. And 
not the least of Mr. Eckstein’s services is that he puts the economic development 
of China under Communist rule into its proper relation with Russia’s own eco- 
nomic history—starting from the assumption that Russia was economically 
more favourably placed in 1900 than China in 1952, but calling in Japanese ex- 
perience to prevent too great complacency on this score. He rightly points out 
the crucial importance of Russian technical aid for China’s development, but 
suggests that the figures do not suggest that Russia is exploiting her advantage 
here. Both countries are harmed to some extent from the strictly economic view- 
point by the artificially high level of trade that has been built up between them; 
the strain on Russia’s own economy is bearable without being negligible, but 
might appear greater if we knew to what extent “bottle-neck”’ commodities 
figured among her exports to China. Our statistical information is slender. 

With the two Hoover Library publications we are back in an earlier period of 
Soviet foreign policy, when a weakened Russia was concerned to make the most 
of the breathing space afforded by the ending of the civil war and intervention. 
Both volumes are constructed on a pattern familiar from their predecessors—a 
minimum of editorial narrative sets off the maximum number of extracts from 
carefully edited, translated, and annotated source material. The volumes also 
include chronologies, bibliographies, and, in the volume on the East, brief 
biographies as well. To some extent the documents presented overlap with those 
in the volumes of documents on Soviet foreign policy, and “Comintern” docu- 
ments published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs in England. But 
whereas the latter series are concerned to provide the main formal documents 
arranged in strict chronological order and without comment, the Stanford authors 
omit most material of this kind as easily available in English elsewhere, and in- 
stead range far wider into speeches, newspaper articles, cartoons, and even sub- 
sequent memoir literature, so as to give a more intimate picture of policy as 
developed and discussed in Russia itself. Rightly too, they have discarded as 
irrelevant for their period the distinction between the Soviet State and the inter- 
national Communist movement, and treat the whole theme as a unity. Whether 
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the division between West and East should be sustained is, however, doubtful; 
it would be difficult to make sense of Anglo-Soviet relations in this period without 
the background of events in India and China; it must be presumed that students 
of the subject will be willing to treat the volumes as a pair to be used together. 
On the other hand, the Eastern volume has the merit of linking developments in 
the Soviet Asian ‘“Empire” with Soviet policy with regard to the rest of Asia—a 
connection that throws light on both. 
Max BELorr 


All Souls College, Oxford 


A History of World Civilization. By Max SAvEe.ue and Others. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1957. 2 vols. xiv, 722; xiii, 748. Illustrations, Maps, Chro- 
nologies, Bibliography, Index. $15.00. 


College students and teachers participating in lower-division courses on the 
history of world civilization will find this latest work by Professor Savelle and 
his associates to be a very useful text. There are several features that recommend 
the book. First, the presentation brings out the meaning of historical develop- 
ments in clearly understandable terms to young students. Second, a synthesis of 
the existing scholarship is achieved admirably by stressing the conceptual ap- 
proach without losing the sense of historical sequence. Third, history is made 
richer and more interesting by incorporating the findings of other social sciences, 
such as anthropology, sociology, economics, geography, and political science. 
Fourth, illustrations, charts and maps, chronological and genealogical aids, and 
extensive bibliographies add greatly to the reference value of the book. Taken 
together, the two volumes present a fascinating panorama of the march of human 
civilization. Used separately, each of the fifty-two chapters forms a bridgehead 
initiating the student into the appreciation of the history of a particular nation 
or a particular epoch. 

Throughout the pages, the work bears signs of painstaking labor on the part of 
the contributors as well as the general editor. Considering the ambitiousness of 
the undertaking, one must say that they have done a fine job in their attempt to 
produce a fresh and up-to-date text on the development of world civilization. 
Of course, the greatest difficulty in writing a book of this nature always lies in 
the selection and arrangement of material, in the skill of integrating social and 
cultural sections with the politico-economic chronicle, and in the need to enliven 
the burden of information with an inspiring narrative. For instance, as far as the 
allotment of space is concerned, there seems to be an undue degree of compression 
in Part VII (from the Russian Revolution of 1917 to the end of World War II) 
and Part VIIJ (1945 to the present), as compared with the preceding parts of 
the book. As to the numerous sections on art, literature, science, religion, phi- 
losophy, music, and architecture, this work hardly excels its predecessors. One 
wishes that these sections could have been better integrated instead of being 
entered as a succession of notices. In certain sections of the work, one also feels 
that the great desire to strive for comprehensiveness and a balanced apportion- 
ment of the material interferes with the achievement of a moving story. This is 
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probably due to a certain reluctance to exercise the highest prerogative of the 
true historian—to tell the story as the teller sees and understands it rather thaa 
to present a mass of data and ideas collected from others. 

One significant feature of the book—extensive chapters devoted to China and 
Asia—deserves some comment. The readers will certainly benefit in this respect, 
because these chapters will broaden their concept of world history by helping 
them to avoid undue emphasis on the West and thus pay greater attention to 
the men and events in Asia. The discussion of early Chinese history is main- 
tained at a good level, although the importance of the family as a basis for Chou 
feudalism should have been pointed out explicitly. The stress on family relation- 
ship, carried down into the present century, explains how the mass absorption 
in the ties of the clan hampered the emergence of a strong state until the 
Communist seizure of power. In the treatment of the economic and social his- 
tory of China, the authors pay little attention to the numerous peasant revolts 
through the centuries and their backgrounds. They also fail to discuss the role 
played by those perennial curses of the ancien regime—the imperial relatives and 
court eunuchs. The historical structure of Chinese politics and society cannot be 
understood without a full appreciation of the corrupting influences of these two 
peculiar groups. In the modern period, while the Ch‘ing dynasty receives ex- 
tensive treatment (Chapter 39), the period from 1920 onward is dealt with sketch- 
ily in short sections (Chapters 46 and 50). The remark about Sun Yat-sen’s 
being ‘‘always more of a conspirator and political organizer than an ideological 
leader of his group” (II, 488) is open to serious question, for Sun was a great 


visionary but not successful as an organizer. “Fourth Route Army” (II, 620) is 
a misnomer when used in this connection; it should be ‘““New Fourth Army.” 
The new Communist Constitution should be dated 1954 rather than 1953 


(II, 628). 


Pine-cu1a Kuo 
Sebastapol, California 


The United States and the Far East. New York: The American Assembly, 
Graduate School of Business, Columbia University, 1956. 229. Maps, 
Appendices. (paper) 

The American Assembly, dedicated to the belief that the free citizens of a 
democracy can make up their own minds on public questions if they have access 
to sound, unbiased facts, was founded in 1950 by Dwight D. Eisenhower, then 
President of Columbia University. It is a program of conferences which brings 
together representatives of business, labor, farm groups, the professions, political 
parties, the press, the clergy, and government. The aim is to throw impartial 
light on major problems confronting America so that citizens can take effective 
steps toward solving these problems. Conferences of the Assembly are held at 
both Arden House, New York, former home of the Edward H. Harriman family, 
the headquarters of the Assembly, and on a regional basis at other selected 


centers. 
In general the Assembly functions through three operational stages. First, 
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distinguished authorities in the field selected are retained to gather background 
facts showing all sides of the basic problems involved. Secondly, some fifty men 
and women invited to the conference are provided in advance with this back- 
ground material in book form and subsequently spend several days discussing 
the question. Here areas of agreement and disagreement are marked out, issues 
are clarified, and the participants draft a report of their findings and recom- 
mendations. Third, using the background facts and the discussion results, the 
Assembly staff prepares authoritative books and pamphlets designed to reach 
wide and various audiences. These materials are sent to a large and growing list 
of schools, colleges, adult education groups, libraries, and community organi- 
zations. The main purpose of the Assemblies is to get the findings out so that 
citizens can use them. 

The volume under review is composed of the background data papers used at 
the Arden House Assembly in November 1956, on the United States and the 
Far East, together with the resulting report issued by the participants. The 
papers also served as a basis for discussion at three later regional Assemblies. 
What we have here is therefore a special kind of book designed for a particular 
purpose in adult education on our relations with the Far East. 

In scope of subject matter the papers are limited to Japan, written by Robert 
A. Scalapino, Communist China by A. Doak Barnett, Korea by Shannon 
McCune, and Taiwan by Allen S. Whiting. There is an extensive note on diplo- 
matic recognition of governments by Arthur H. Dean, and the several essays are 

given some integration through an introduction and a conclusion by Willard L. 
Thorp, general editor of the volume. Southeast Asia is not included. 

There is a considerable difference in the treatmenl accorded the four countries. 
The essay on Japan gives special.emphasis to the historical development of 
modern Japan and the course of American-Japanese relations. In most respects 
it provides a substantial introduction for a mature but largely uninformed au- 
dience. Professor Scalapino has done remarkably well in portraying within 
limited space the main currents of Japanese development. His narrative on 
American-Japanese relations, while sound factually, lacks some elements of 
interpretation that would have given it larger meaning for the audience 
addressed. 

The papers on Korea, Communist China, and Taiwan have a far stronger 
contemporary emphasis, as is perhaps natural, and within this narrower scope 
are clear and balanced statements of recent issues. Their usefulness as data papers 
would have been far greater could the authors have devoted more attention to 
the historical origins of the situations and problems treated. For example, neither 
the potential strength nor weakness of Communist China can be seen in per- 
spective detached from the political, social, and economic history of Nationalist 
China from 1928 to 1949. The temper of Korea since 1945 is hardly understand- 
able when isolated from the currents of power that have tormented this land 
since 1875. The status and prospect for Taiwan are not unrelated to the rise 
and fall of Kuomintang fortunes on the mainland of Asia. Allowing for these 
limitations, all four data papers are useful documents deserving the wide dis- 
tribution the American Assembly has given them. 
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Particularly convenient not only for the purposes of the Assembly discussions 
but also for the general reader is Arthur H. Dean’s essay on diplomatic recog- 
nition of governments. So far as the reviewer is aware this note is the most com- 
pact and clarifying statement of theory and practice which has appeared in 
recent years. 

The final report of the Arden House discussions which forms the concluding 
chapter of this volume recognizes that for American policy in the Far East there 
are risks of inaction as well as of action, but affirms that the greatest risk is 
complacency. In the interest of continuing American-Japanese friendship it 
advocates steps making possible a substantial withdrawal of American military 
personnel. It advocates measures looking toward a liberalization of such Japanese 
trade with Communist China as would not impair the security position of non- 
Communist countries. While opposing the seating of Communist China in the 
United Nations, the report recognizes that the decisions of the majority of that 
organization should be respected on the ground that the question of seating a 
Communist Chinese delegation is less important than the problem of maintaining 
the United Nations as a strong, effective international agency. Finally among 
other recommendations, the Assembly held that the policy of non-recognition of 
Communist China, justified in the light of existing circumstances, must be con- 
tinuously reappraised in terms of American national interest. 

Judged by the quality of the papers themselves and the discussions they have 
served at Arden House and in subsequent regional conferences, the materials in 
this small book should be regarded as an important contribution to a broader and 
sounder American education on the Far East. 

Pau H. Ciype 


Duke University 


Southeast Asia Among the World Powers. By Amry VANDENBOSCH and 
Ricnarp A. Butwe.u. Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1957. 
viii, 336. Bibliography, Index. $6.00. 


This is a fairly short survey of contemporary Southeast Asia. An introductory 
essay paints a broad montage of the area as a whole: its historic position as a 
political, economic, and cultural “low-pressure area,” its recent re-emergence onto 
the stage of world politics, its diversity, nationalism, and economic weakness. 
Six chapters are then given to country studies of Indonesia, the Philippines, 
Indochina, Thailand, Malaya, and Burma. The last two chapters deal with the 
international relations of Southeast Asia, and with American policy toward the 
area. There is also a brief annotated bibliography. 

The volume is clearly not intended as an original contribution on Southeast 
Asia, but rather as a compendium of existing knowledge, especially of the post- 
World War II period, designed for the general reader and for college courses at 
the undergraduate level. While apparently based almost entirely on secondary 
materials, these have been put to good use, and the study reflects sound, com- 
petent scholarship by authors who have had extensive firsthand experience of 
the area. Despite the growing number of works published on Southeast Asia in 
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recent years, there have been relatively few general treatments of this sort. One 
thinks of the books edited by Lennox A. Mills (The New World of Southeast 
Asia [Minneapolis, 1949]) and Lawrence K. Rosinger (The State of Asia [New 
York, 1951]), but they have long been out of date. The volume under review 
has been urgently needed. 

The major portion of this study is devoted to political and economic develop- 
ments since World War II, and to the foreign policies of the Southeast Asian 
countries; and the narrative has properly been informed by most of the great 
themes of Southeast Asian evolution during this period. One can always find 
judgments and generalizations with which to quarrel, but in the main the text 
holds few surprises either of fact or interpretation. The authors do have an oc- 
casional tendency to employ too vivid a vocabulary. They speak of the “neg- 
ligence and incompetence of the playboy emperor” Bao Dai, “lacking in political 
ability or inclinations” (p. 116); “ambitious and scheming Police Chief Phao 
Sriyanon” (p. 156); and so forth. They confidently assert (p. 235) that U Nu was 
“ousted” as prime minister in June 1956, although there is no clear evidence 
on this point; and they are historically incorrect (as well as unkind) when they 
dismiss Secretary Dulles’ doctrine of massive retaliation, whatever its wisdom, 
as an “outburst” proclamed ‘“‘in desperation” (p. 295). There are also curious 
lacunae in the narrative. In the chapter on Indonesia, for example, the crucial 
years from the landing of British troops in September 1945 to the Hague Round 
Table Conference in 1949 are passed over in a few sentences (p. 32). Almost no 
attention is given to Ngo Dinh Diem’s desperate struggle against the Binh 
Xuyen, Hoa Hao, and Cao Dai sects, although their elimination as separate 
centers of political and military power was the real beginning of Diem’s ultimately 
successful efforts to consolidate his position in South Vietnam. 

But these are relatively minor shortcomings. More important is the fact that 
the authors have made few attempts to organize intellectually the main events 
of modern Southeast Asian history and their consequences in political, economic, 
and social problems common to most countries of the area today. As already 
stated, these themes run through the whole text, but they are only infrequently 
subjected to careful analysis. The question here is more than simply the organi- 
zation of textual materials. Without such analysis, it would seem to me ex- 
tremely difficult for the beginning student to penetrate beyond the confusion 
of great events to an understanding of the inner realities of Southeast Asian 
development. 

I have in mind, for example, the whole question of the Western impact on the 
indigenous cultures of Southeast Asia, which has modified so profoundly the 
traditional civilizations of the area, and given rise to so many of the perplexities 
of the contemporary scene. This has been an immensely complex sociological 
process, but it has been extensively studied, and a synthesis of available scholar- 
ship could usefully have been included in the present volume. More might also 
have been said about the evolution of Southeast Asian nationalism, and especially 
the effects of the Japanese occupation in hastening the maturing of indigenous 
nationalist movements. Various other questions of fundamental importance, 
like the causes of the prevailing instability of the area, the weaknesses of demo- 
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cratic political institutions, and the persistent strength of local Communist 
movements are not dealt with at any length. Perhaps most striking of all is the 
absence of systematic discussion on the problem of economic development. For 
the peoples of Southeast Asia, most of whom live in desperate poverty, few goals 
hold more attraction than rapid economic growth. It has become a symbol of 
progress for which the whole area yearns, and in large measure the fate of the 
existing political order may be said to hinge on the extent to which this tran- 
scendent ambition can be translated into reality in the foreseeable future. 

I do not mean to suggest that analysis of this kind has been entirely neglected. 
The ‘section on regionalism and pan-Asian sentiment is particularly good, and 
the authors have included some discussion of other difficult problems such as 
neutralism and the overseas Chinese. But the many significant omissions weaken 
an introductory volume which in other respects it is a pleasure to recommend. 

Witt1aM HENDERSON 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York 


A History of Communism in East Asia. By Captain Matcotm KEnneEpy. 
New York: Praeger, 1957. ix, 556. Bibliography, Indices. $8.50. 


Systematic analysis of the most significant political phenomena of contempo- 
rary Asia is still in its early stages. Certainly this is true with respect to the 
impact of Communism and the evolution of local Communist movements. In 
recent years, a few highly interesting monographs have been published dealing 
with Communism in particular Asian countries. The valuable contributions of 
Colbert and Swearingen-Langer on Japan, Schwartz and North on China, Fall 
on the Viet Minh, Hanrahan and Pye on Malaya, McVey on Indonesia, and 
Nasani and Kautsky on India,' to mention some of the best, have added greatly 
to our knowledge and understanding. Until now, however, no one has brought 
out a survey of Communism over the whole Asian scene. The Thompson-Adloff 
volume on Southeast Asia? deals with left wing radicalism in a much smaller 
geographical area, and W. Macmahon Ball’s short book on nationalism and 
Communism in Asia’ provides hardly more than an introductory sketch of the 
subject. 





1 Evelyn 8. Colbert, The Left Wing in Japanese Politics (New York: IPR, 1952); Rodger 
Swearingen and Paul Langer, Red Flag in Japan (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1952); Benjamin I. Schwartz, Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1951); Robert C. North, Moscow and the Chinese Communists, 2nd 
ed. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1953); Bernard B. Fall, The Viet Minh Regime 
(New York: IPR, 1956); Gene Z. Hanrahan, The Communist Struggle in Malaya (New 
York: IPR, 1954); Lucian W. Pye, Guerilla Communism in Malaya (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1956); Ruth T. McVey, The Development of the Indonesian Communist 
Party (Cambridge: M.I.T., 1954); M. R. Masani, The Communist Part of India (New York: 
Macmillan, 1954); John H. Kautsky, Moscow and the Communist Party of India (Cambridge: 
M.1.T., 1956). 

? Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, The Left Wing in Southeast Asia (New York: 
Sloane, 1950). 

3 W. Macmahon Ball, Nationalism and Communism in East Asia, 2nd ed., rev. (New 
York and London: Cambridge University Press, 1956). 
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Malcolm Kennedy has sought to fill this gap. His work is a full-length history 
of Communism for all of non-Soviet Asia from the Indian subcontinent to Japan. 
It is divided into four main parts, which deal respectively with the formative 
period of Asian Communism, from the birth of modern nationalism in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century down to the 1920’s, by which time Communist 
parties had been established in many South and East Asian countries; with the 
interwar period, dominated by the rise, fall, and subsequent resurrection of 
Communism in China and its conspicuous lack of progress almost everywhere 
else; with World War II, which played so large a part in creating the conditions 
for Communist growth in the postwar period; and with developments since 1945. 
The author’s method consists primarily of a chronological country-by-country 
approach within each period, but these chapters are interspersed with others on 
more general themes, such as Soviet foreign policy, the course and consequences 
of Japan’s initial victories and eventual crushing defeat in World War II, and 
the shift of the world Communist movement to a more militant strategy sym- 
bolized by establishment of the Cominform in 1947. Throughout the narrative, 
Kennedy constantly emphasizes the skill with which the Communists have 
taken advantage of the rising tide of Asian nationalism, and the relationships 
of local parties to the overall strategy of the world Communist movement. The 
story is carried down to 1955, and hence no attempt is made to evaluate the 
significance of the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU for Communism in Asia. 

The most important observation to make about Captain Kennedy’s book is 
that it is based almost entirely on secondary sources in English. The author 
evidently has made no use of documentation now available in Asian languages, 
especially Chinese and Japanese, nor apparently has he looked into relevant 
French, Dutch, and Russian materials. Inevitably the merit of individual 
chapters varies with the quantity and quality of work already published in 
English on the subjects dealth with. Generally speaking, the surveys of China 
and Japan are reasonably satisfactory, while those on Southeast Asia are less 
so. Experts in the field will quickly discern that lacunae in our knowledge remain 
unfilled. Despite his long residence in the East, moreover, and the fact that he 
has four books on Japan to his credit, the author has not infused his narrative 
with a “feel” for the infinite variety of contemporary Asia, or with profound 
insights into the dynamics of its twentiety-century renaissance. Kennedy treats 
Communism in East Asia as a more or less uniform phenomenon relatively un- 
effected by the peculiarities of local conditions. He gives us the names, dates, 
and places, but no clear grasp of why Communist development has proceeded 
along different lines and at varying tempos in individual Asian countries. Nor 
is his history informed by any distinctive point of view that gives meaning and 
coherence to the factual data presented, except for the two general concepts 
mentioned above, that local Communist movements in Asia have systematically 
exploited for their own ends the revolutionary potential of indigenous national- 
ism, and that Asia has long occupied a key place in global Communist strategy 
(“the road to World Revolution lies through the East rather than through the 
West”’). 
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These comments are perhaps unjust if Captain Kennedy intended nothing 
more than a handy compendium of available scholarship in English. For this is 
what he has produced and, provided the general reader can make his way through 
the masses of historical detail, the book should meet a wide need. So far as this 
reviewer is aware, no other general survey of the field is now in preparation. 
There are, however, three regional studies of more limited scope in course of 
preparation: J. H. Brimmell on Communism and Communist parties in South- 
east Asia, Saul Rose on democratic socialism in Southern Asia (the Indian sub- 
continent to Indochina and Indonesia), and Frank N. Trager (with John Seabury 
Thomson, David A. Wilson, I. Milton Sacks, and Jeanne 8. Mintz) on Marxism 
in Burma, Thailand, Viet-Nam, and Indonesia. 

WiiuiamM HENDERSON 


Council on Foreign Relations, New York 


Stilwell’s Command Problems: China-Burma-India Theater. By CHARLES 
F. Romanus and Ritey SuNDERLAND. Washington, D. C.: Office of the 
Chief of Military History, 1956. xvii, 518. Photographs, Tables, Charts, 
Maps, Index. $6.25. 


This book, published by the office of the Chief of Military History, Washing- 
ton, may be described as a sequel to the previous Stilwell’s Mission to China. 
That volume covered roughly the months between March 1942 and October 
1943; the present carries the story on to October 1944 when Stilwell was re- 
called from his command in the China theatre. In the authors’ Preface the book’s 
limits are stated: it is not a definitive history of World War II in Asia; the Air 
Force and other services will be publishing their volumes, and so may the 
Chinese one day. The authors call it a reconnaissance of part of the area which 
the future historian may cross. They emphasise that though the book was pub- 
lished under the auspices of the office of the Chief of Military History, they have 
put down what seemed to them personally a reasonable interpretation of their 
sources, described as those which the United States Army was able to open to 
them. These are not, of course, by any means all the sources; the confidential 
papers of the United States Government, for instance, were not made available 
to them. 

In sum, the book is a factual history of the United States Army’s operations 
in China and Burma during the time when General Stilwell was in charge of it. 

A book of such a kind, which by its very nature is not addressed to the general 
reading public, necessarily has somewhat the appearance of an official report or 
military despatch. It has, of course, far more detail than a commander-in-chief’s 
despatch. It is, indeed, a very long book, describing not only what did happen 
but also what it was planned to do, whether a plan was adopted or not. The 
student will find that everything he requires to know about the mounting of the 
United States attack on northern Burma, which resulted in the retaking of 
Myitkyina, is lavishly provided. His way is made easier through the crowded 
pages by the numerous and very excellent maps which accompany the text. 

Though the book is essentially a manual for students, the story it has to tell 
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has a unity and even a dramatic intensity which is not normally to be found in 
a publication of the sort. The reason is that Stilwell was a very extraordinary 
man; anyone who has read the part of his diary, that was published some years 
ag.uv, will be aware of this. Here was a man of marked character, impatient and 
plain spoken, and with many prejudices, but with immense drive, who was 
appointed to a military command so bristling with political difficulties that a 
person of the most consummate tact could hardly have steered a safe way through 
them. The authors do not attempt to extract the full human interest that lies 
in their story. The very nature of the exposition forbids it. Nevertheless, so 
poignant is the drama that lies behind the detailed account of the military opera- 
tions, that it glows through and the reader’s sympathy is aroused. He asks, 
almost with emotion, the questions: was Stilwell wronged, was he made a scape- 
goat, did Roosevelt sacrifice him in the interests of higher policy? My feeling 
is that he did. One has also to bear in mind that the whole operation of the 
invasion of northern Burma (whose object was to reopen communications with 
China and thereby threaten Japan from the China mainland further east) 
turned out in the long run to have less importance than anticipated. The re- 
capture of Myitkyina, the reopening of the Burma Road, and the reconquest of 
Burma by the British Army soon afterwards, had little or no effect on the defeat 
of Japan, which was brought about, as we all know, by the naval and military 
operations in the Pacific hundreds of miles away. In the broadest sense, the 
strategic results of the tremendous efforts made by Stilwell and the United 
States Army in the particular theatre described in this book were nil. 
Maurice CoL.is 


Maidenhead, Berkshire, England 


American Institutions and Organizations Interested in Asia: A Refer- 
ence Directory. Edited by Warp Moresovuse. New York: Taplinger, 
1957. published for the Conference on Asian Affairs. xii, 510, Index. Cioth 
$9.50; paper $7.50. 


The Conference on Asian Affairs Iricorporated was organized in 1954 to study 
problems related to American interests in the peoples and nations of Asia. 
Through the extensive use of questionnaires the Conference has endeavored to 
ascertain the scope and direction of American interests in Asia, dealing par- 
ticularly with nongovernmental organizations. The present volume is a com- 
pendium of material based on approximately twelve hundred questionnaires 
which were circulated widely throughout the country in an effort to determine 
who deals with Asian affairs and how this is done. The result is a volume of 
great value which lists more than six hundred programs of universities, religious 
and educational organizations, foundations, museums and libraries, scientific 
and professional societies, and other groups. 

As the chairman of the Conference, the Honorable Edwin F. Stanton, states 
in his Preface the real value of the Directory can only be determined by the 
extent to which the users find it helpful. This will become evident in the months 
and years to come. A work such as this is not meant as an evening’s reading, but 
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the reviewer, obliged to cover the book in systematic fashion, has already found 
it to be not only of tremendous potential use, but a fascinating volume as well. 
It furnishes an excellent sociological picture of America re Asia in the year 1957. 
We see a heartening growth of interest in Asia on the part of American univer- 
sities and educational institutions. The important role of the great foundations 
in encouraging an intelligent study of Asia is indicated. Despite the sufficient 
amount of detailed data which accompanies each listing, one can see the sweep 
of activity encompassing the established area programs of the major universities, 
with their extensive language programs and listings of scholarly publications, as 
well as lesser known institutions concerned with various aspects of social welfare. 
Religious and missionary institutions comprise perhaps more than half the 
organizations carrying on Asia-related activities, ranging from the establishment 
of hospitals and clinics, to the provision of deep freezers in Ceylon, and basketball 
evangelism in Taiwan. Exact data are provided on the operation of educational 
and cultural exchanges, as well as on a project where in the course of a basket- 
ball game ‘“‘a gospel message is brought to the audience and interested persons 
are invited to enroll in a Bible study course. .. .” 

This volume will be of immediate service to researchers who wish to determine: 
(a) where studies in various fields are beirg carried on; (b) where great holdings 
in books and art objects exist; (c) what affiliations American institutions main- 
tain with institutions in Asia; (d) what are the various “special interest’”’ groups 
now operating under one name or another. The Directory provides the names 
of current executive officers for many of the listed organizations. The volume 
makes it convenient for students, professionals, missionaries, and others to 
locate organizations which provide opportunities for work and study abroad. 
The editors are to be congratulated for giving a full listing for all items, and not 
submerging small and lesser known organizations in order to provide data on 
the better known groups. It is our belief that this volume will encourage many 
readers to extend their own affiliations and activities related to Asia. Perhaps 
the most discouraging fact which emerges from this careful survey of American 
interests in Asia is that although over six hundred American organizations study 
and/or carry on operations in Asia, not one has a direct tie with the largest of 
all Asian nations—mainland China. 

SranLey SPECTOR 


Washington University, St. Louis 


Mysticism: Christian and Buddhist. By Datserz Trrraro Suzuki. ed. by 
Ruth Nanda Anshen. New York: Harper, 1957. xix, 214. Appendices. $3.50. 


The title of this book is misleading and the editor’s Introduction is confusing, 
but the author makes the intent clear in his Preface when ke says: ‘This book 
has no pretension to be a thorough, systematic study of the subject. It is more 
or less a collection of studies the author has written from time to time in the 
course of his readings, especially of Meister Eckhart as representative of Christian 
mysticism. For Eckhart’s thoughts come most closely to those of Zen and Shin. 
Zen and Shin superficially differ. ... but there is something common to both, 
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which will be felt by the reader. Eckhart, Zen, and Shin thus can be grouped 
together as belonging to the great school of mysticism.” 

The first section of the book is made up of four essays dealing with ‘Meister 
Eckhart and Buddhism,” ‘“The Basis of Buddhist Philosophy,” ‘‘‘A Little Point’ 
and Satori,” and “Living in the Light of Eternity.” It is followed by two 
short chapters, called appendices, dealing with “Transmigration” and ‘“Cruci- 
fixion and Enlightenment.” Section Two is a short chapter on ‘Kono-mama”’ 
(“I Am That I Am”), followed by three appendices: “Notes on ‘Namu-amida- 
butsu,’” ‘‘Rennyo’s Letters,’’ and “From Saichi’s Journals,” a collection of 
short translations. Thus it is evident that this is not a systematic study of 
Christian and Buddhist mysticism, but a collection of Suzuki’s writings related 
to the subject. 

Since the author makes no claim to have written a systematic study of Chris- 
tian mysticism in comparison with the mysticism of Buddhism, he is quite 
within his rights in selecting Eckhart for comparison with Zen and Shin, and in 
taking from Eckhart only those passages which may be interpreted as similar 
to the Buddhist mysticism of Zen and Shin. They are not the passages which 
are usually stressed by Christian students of Eckhart, nor would many Chris- 
tians of a mystical turn of mind consider them to be representative of the main 
stream of Christian mysticism. Certainly the Roman Catholic mystics would 
not choose as a representative Christian mystic the man who was condemned in 
the bull of John XXII, in 1329, as one who had been deceived ‘“‘by the father 
of lies who often appears as an angel of light” and was guilty of “sowing thorns 
and thistles amongst the faithful and even the simple folk.” 

The strength of this book does not lie in its presentation of Christian mysticism, 
for most of the ideas attributed to Christians would be questioned by Christian 
theologians. The strength lies in the presentation of Buddhist mysticism, es- 
pecially of the Zen and Shin schools. It is well known that Dr. Suzuki is often 
criticized by his fellow Zen Buddhists for attempting to explain the unexplain- 
able. The Christians and the Theravada Buddhists say that he does not under- 
stand their positions, nor present them as they would. The rationalists, on those 
occasions when they sincerely try to understand his writings, say that his pres- 
entation of Zen thought must be dismissed as outside the pale of rationality. And 
all the time Dr. Suzuki goes quietly on, walking around the central insights of 
Zen, by oblique references awakening Western readers to an awareness of prob- 
lems and insights they had not recognized before. This book is not a futile attempt 
at an orderly, rational presentation of Zen; written with the skill of a Zen master 
it is a provocative, at times almost exasperating prodding of Western minds. 

Those who seek information will find in this book a stimulating discussion of 
Buddhist philosophy, and a clear explanation of the Zen Buddhist interpretation 
of satori, transmigration, enlightenment, and namu amida butsu. Students of 
Japanese religion will be especially interested in his emphasis on the similarity 
of the mystical insights and practices of Zen and Shin. 

KENNETH MorGAN 


Colgate University 
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Oriental Magic. By Sayep Inpries SHan. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. Bibliography, Glossarial Index. $7.50. 


Books about the occult can be of several different types, depending upon the 
author’s chief line of interest. Most are inspired, at least in part, by an interest 
in the occult for its own sake—by a pre-occupation with the possible sources of 
human power which lie hidden from us in our present state of knowledge. But 
it is equally possible to approach the occult from the point of view of a philos- 
opher, a theologian, a social scientist, or a psychical research worker. It is prefer- 
able, though, that each of these lines of approach should be kept distinct, for 
they can imply very different methods of thought, treatment, and presentation. 
Confusion can arise too easily when the author leaves the reader in doubt con- 
cerning his purpose in writing the book. That is a large part of the trouble with 
Oriental Magic. 

Sayed Idries Shah obviously has a profound personal interest in the occult, 
and has gone to very great lengths to collect a great amount of interesting in- 
formation. His method of exposition is, however, most likely to appeal to the 
reader without a strongly developed scientific interest in the subject. 

The opening pages claim quite impressively that a scientific approach is being 
made to the subject; due regard is paid, for instance, to the commonly accepted 
definitions of magic and similar phenomena as used by social anthropologists. 
Yet some way further on in the book there is a somewhat wistful chapter on a 
possible ‘‘new thought force” to be derived from the study of occultism, with 
suitable references to the work of Roucous and Rhine. And scattered here and 
there are some interesting but not very effective excursions into theological 
interpretation and psychical research. 

Oriental Magic is, of course, far too short for the subject with which it attempts 
to deal. This subject is, in fact, magical practices as found throughout the whole 
of Europe and much of Africa, as well as Asia; only the Western Hemisphere is 
excluded from its scope. In the space of 190 pages accounts are given of the 
occult practices of the Jews, Babylonians, Egyptians, Sufis, Sudanese, Indians, 
Arabians, Iranians, Chinese, Tibetans, and Japanese. The Preface and intro- 
ductory chapter, which are preceded by a Foreword by Dr. Louis Marin, promise 
an interesting theoretical approach to the subject. Although the author denies 
that his work seeks to prove that all magic has its root in some single, original 
revelation, he shows a strong leaning towards “‘Diffusionism” as an explanation 
for similarities in occult practices. But then the rest of the book does little or 
nothing to support any sort of theoretical conclusion concerning the subject, 
and makes no attempt to draw its various threads of thought together in a final 
chapter. é 

At various points the author gives original opinions of his own, for instance, 
he becomes slightly humorous at the expense of alchemists, but on the other 
hand admits himself completely bewildered by some of the accomplishments of 
Indian magicians. In the main, however, the book contains straightforward 
accounts of various kinds of magical practices. These vary considerably in detail 
and interest, depending on whether they are based on the author’s personal 
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experience or on his knowledge of other books. And as might be expected in so 
short a book, there are many points which are dealt with far too superficially in 
its various chapters. 

In spite of these shortcomings, Sayed Idries Shah has produced a well-written 
and interesting book. There are many illustrations and diagrams, and the notes, 
bibliographies, and index are up to the standard of the rest. If only through the 
sheer variety of the information it offers Oriental Magic is certainly a contribu- 
tion to the study of the occult, whatever the source of a student’s interest in 
the subject may be. 

Auan J. A. ELLiotr 
Paris 


A Nostalgia for Camels. By Curistopaer Rann. Boston: Atlantic-Little, 
Brown, 1957. 279. $3.75. 


Much the weakest story in this collection is the one which gives its title to 
the volume. It is about a Central Asian Turk, stranded in Hongkong, and it 
reads like an attempt to switch a jaded Asian into the Somerset Maugham role 
of a seedy European on the fringes of a cliché-ridden Orient. A great pity, if 
only because “A Nostalgia for Camels” is a wonderful title. 

One of the important stories is “The Faqir of Ipi,’”’ a valuable contribution to 
the history and sociology of what used to be the Northwest Frontier of British 
India and is now the turbulent frontier between Pakistan and Afghanistan. The 
description of “A walk with Vinoba”’ is also valuable; there are few professional 
field workers who have as good an eye as Rand has for the flash of personality, 
the individual quirk, the revealing detail which illustrate just those human 
qualities of a culture that are smothered by quantitative statistics. And anyone 
who has been fascinated by the “heavy” accounts of Tenzing Norkay, the Sherpa 
vanquisher of Mount Everest, will value Rand’s slight but perceptive sketch. 

The charmingly written story of marching 900 American mules, representing 
an outlay of about $3,000 each, for 750 miles from Burma into China, and then 
shooting almost all of them because of disease, is a parable of the military talent 
for vast, wasteful, and imaginatively expensive effort, as the story of the Ameri- 
can dam-builder in India is an exciting revelation of America’s most valuable ex- 
port—the field engineer who is a handler of men as well as a mover of mountains 
and tamer of waters. 

This book should be read early by aspiring young social scientists as an inocu- 
lation against our occupational disease of turgid pedantry. 

Owen LATTIMORE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Soviet Russia in China: A Summing-Up at Seventy. By Cu1anc Cuunc- 
CHENG (Chiang Kai-shek). New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1957. 
392. Appendix, Index. $5.00. 


Evidently this book was written principally with the American reading public 
in mind, in an attempt to counteract any anti-Chiang trends that might exist. 
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Whether President Chiang himself actually wrote the text is doubtful, for few 
statesmen in office have the time to be writers. But it really makes little differ- 
ence whether he did or not, for I am certain he agrees with every word contained 
in the book, and he evidently contributed much of the factual material cited. 
Both in the positive lines of argument and in the omissions the characteristic 
touch of Chiang can be detected. There is consequently no objection to taking 
the view that this book truly represents Chiang speaking his own mind. 

As the work of an active soldier-statesman, treating of that period in history 
which has seen him almost constantly in the forefront of all events relating to 
government and politics in China, this book runs true to form, in that it cites 
events selectively and with a view to political persuasion. The first 200 pages ° 
(more than half of the book) are devoted entirely to a chronological account of 
the political and military events in China between 1924 and 1949. Chiang’s 
account is not straight historical narrative, but in sentence after sentence Chiang 
reiterates the idea that Communist perfidy, plotting, and treason have system- 
atically undermined, subverted, and finally destroyed Chiang’s Nationalist 
Government. The account is full of interesting details not found elsewhere, but 
unfortunately these facts cannot be verified, for their source is either in Chiang’s 
memory or in his private files. 

Chiang has an important message to convey to all those who might have 
illusions about working together with Communists. It is therefore regrettable 
that this text is so ineptly written and poorly organized. The occasional inac- 
curacies and generally tendentious tone of the text further detract from its 
credibility and effectiveness, thereby doing an injustice to Chiang’s cause and 
to his predominantly valid theories about the Chinese Communist movement. 
Not a single verifiable reference or source is quoted in the historical account, 
thus reducing what might have been a major historical work to the level of 
controversial political journalism. 

It is probably unreasonable to expect President Chiang to write an “objective” 
historical account, for he is neither a historian nor an impartial observer of the 
events he describes. He presents what we must expect of him: his side of the 
story, his own opinions, and all the facts he can muster in support of his case. 
He writes as a man who has been a dedicated anti-Communist for more than 
thirty years, and who repeatedly has been forced by circumstances to compromise 
with the Communists. Chiang is aware of the fact that his long history of opposi- 
tion to Communism lends him prophetic and heroic stature in the eyes of many 
Americans. But our admiration for Chiang’s resolute anti-Communism should 
not blind us to the fact that anti-Communism is not always accompanied by 
political wisdom, personal virtue, democratic tendencies, or even sincerity of 
motivation. 

In the events which led to the defeat of the Kuomintang, not all the evils 
were always necessarily on the Communist side. Chiang’s Kuomintang adminis- 
tration has been accused of dictatorial rule, cruelty in the persecution of its 
enemies, corruption, selfish factional power struggles, economic mismanagement 
leading to inflation and famine, and military bungling, cowardice, and ineptitude 
frequently leading to defeat. What is perhaps even more important, is that the 
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record indicates that Chiang and the Kuomintang had lost the support of the 
Chinese people when the Communists took over in 1949. Chiang’s account, 
however, makes it appear that only Communists and pro-Soviet traitors had 
any cause to oppose the Kuomintang. 

In Part Two Chiang discusses the reasons why the world and the Kuomintang 
have failed in their efforts to defeat Communism. He maintains (and in my 
opinion wisely) that every Soviet advance has been made possible by the 
mistakes of her opponents. He then proceeds to outline the mistakes he thinks 
he has made. 


Our organization was not strict enough and our vigilance not heightened enough. (p. 212) 

We lacked initiative in propaganda and substance in ideology. (p. 215) 

We made the mistake of countering the Communists’ unlimited war with limited war. 
(p. 218) 

We underestimated the Communists’ capacity and capability for brutality and violence. 
(p. 218) 

We did not pay as much attention to the leftists and neutralists in the Communist front 
as to the Communist Party itself. (p. 220) 

Two other factors leading to disaster on the mainland were diplomatic isolation and 
economic collapse caused by malignant inflation. (p. 222) 

Our government made an error in policy and in strategy when it resumed diplomatic 
relations with Soviet Russia (in 1932). (p. 231) 

. .. our decision to take in the Communist troops and to permit the Communist party to 
join the national war effort against Japan on an equal footing with other political parties 
was definitely harmful to the nation. It was an error both in policy and strategy . . . (pp. 
231-232) 

. .. we made the mistake of committing the best government troops to Manchuria only 
to bog down there. Finally Manchuria fell, and the government had to evacuate North 
China as well. (p. 233) 

A fourth error in policy and strategy was in connection with the cease-fire agreement. . . . 
If the government had concentrated its military forces and taken action against the Com- 
munist troops for their violations of the cease-fire agreement of January 1946, even at the 
risk of provoking an all-out war, it could have won. (p. 234) 


The errors for which Chiang now blames himself and his government, are 
mostly in the realm of policy and strategy. He feels he was too lenient with his 
enemies, too willing to forgive and forget, too co-operative, too naive, too gullible, 
too democratic, and too liberal. He seems to be saying that if the world were 
not so full of wicked Communists and Russians, a virtuous man like Chiang 
Kai-shek could have succeeded. It is likely that Chiang will find few disinterested 
observers who will agree with such an estimate of his career. It also seems to 
me that in retrospect Chiang may be overestimating the extent to which he 
actually exercised free choice in making his decisions. Adverse circumstances 
can force a man to act contrary to his better judgment and Chiang was repeatedly 
faced with incredible adversity. It does not seem to occur to Chiang that the 
seeds of his defeat may have been inherent in the circumstances facing China 
since the Japanese invasion of 1937. He will therefore continue to regard his 
present plight as a temporary setback, and will strive for the ultimate victory 
he still hopes to achieve. For his courage and determination in the face of seem- 
ingly insurmountable odds he deserves our respect and admiration. 
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Part Three of the book is devoted to an analysis of Communist military 
strategy and thought and the manifold implications of “peaceful co-existence.” 
In these pages Chiang clearly demonstrates that he is no longer naive about 
Communist aims and tactics. His observations on how the Communist world 
strategy works and seeks to deceive us are among the most valuable passages 
in the book. But this last section also contains some extremely controversial 
statements and proposals. Chiang informs us that he wants total war against 
Communism now! South Korea, South Vietnam, and Chiang’s army on Formosa 
are to start “local wars,” by attacking their Communist neighbors to the north, 
The United States need only supply armaments, provisions, and technical aid, 
and could blissfully remain at peace while Chiang, Rhee, and Diem clean up the 
Communists in the Far East. Communist China would presumably collapse 
like a house of cards, and the Soviet Union would refrain from interfering, to 
avoid a direct clash with the United States. In another passage Chiang assures 
us that if the United Nations had used the troops he offered in the Korean war, 
Korea would now be united, and his troops would have crossed the Yalu and 
proceeded to recapture China. 

In evaluating this book in its entirety, it seems regrettable that the historical 
section could not have been more complete, better organized, and less biased. 
Chiang’s warnings against the Communist world conspiracy seem timely, valid, 
and are potentially useful to neutralists in Asia or elsewhere, whose appraisal 
of the menace of Communism might differ substantially from that of the Penta- 
gon. His proposals for a future strategy, however, should be treated with extreme 
caution. The three local wars he wants to start might very easily turn into the 
war of global magnitude which we are so anxious to avoid. If the Communists 
should decide to start aggression in the Far East again, they will be able to use 
Chiang’s words in this book to prove that they were merely acting in self-defense. 
Eight years ago Syngman Rhee indulged himself in similar speculations just 
prior to being invaded by the North Korean Communists. One can only hope 
that the two great powers will see fit to discourage military adventures by their 
Far Eastern allies. 

Kuavus H. PrinesHem 
Columbia University 


Foreign Trade and Industrial Development of China: An Historical and 
Integrated Analysis Through 1948. By Cuenc Yu-kKwer. Washington, 
D. C.: University Press of Washington, D. C., 1956. xi, 278. Tables, Graphs, 
Index. $7.00. 


Despite its shortcomings, this book is an important contribution to our stock 
of knowledge about Chinese economic history. Its value lies in its painstaking 
collection and thoughtful presentation of widely scattered data, much of which 
lies beyond the reach of ordinary Western scholarship. The author successfully 
resolves innumerable problems of measurement and valuation in supplying us 
with an organized body of data on Chinese foreign trade. The careful reader 
will find much that was not previously available. 
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The conclusions which Dr. Cheng is able to draw from this impressive body 
of evidence are another matter. Perhaps most frustrating of all is the fact that 
the author uses no analysis to relate foreign trade to Chinese industrial develop- 
ment. Rather, the two are related by a series of almost intuitive judgments 
with a decidedly nationalistic flavor. One of the main conclusions follows a 
familiar theme: 


In short, in modern Chinese economic history up to 1935, the fluctuations of the world 
price of silver called the tune of Chinese economy which was greatly aggravated or boomed 
through the movement of silver, decrease or increase of foreign investment, remittances 
from overseas Chinese, and various related real-estate and financial speculations. Foreign 
entrepreneurs and bankers in China, because of their dominant commercial, financial and 
industrial interests, were responsible for most of these major economic actions taken under 
the protection of treaty-privileges and extraterritorial rights, without the knowledge and 
free from the control of Chinese authorities. (p. 217) 


This pronouncement is typical of Dr. Cheng’s emphasis. On balance, he at- 
tempts to give the impression that economic progress was restrained by foreign 
trade and enterprise, while the dynamics of the economy were tuned to the fate 
of silver on the world market and the vagaries of China’s foreign trade. Although 
there is some truth in this, it is misleading to explain recent economic stagnation 
almost exclusively in these terms. The surprising fact is that foreign trade 
played so small a role in the vast Chinese economy, viewed as a totality, in the 
one hundred odd years covered. Most of the Chinese economy continued to lie 
beyond the reach of the foreigner and his economic impact. Analysis showing 
the effect of foreign trade on the various distinct sectors of the economy might 
well have aided Dr. Cheng in producing more accurate and insightful conclusions. 
It also seems fair to point out that foreign trade and investment contributed 
little to Chinese industrial development, not so much because of the imperialistic 
tone of foreign contacts—which the author overplays—but because of strong 
domestic resistances to social and economic progress.! Dr. Cheng casually lists 
some of these factors in an early chapter; he avoids leaving the impression of 
inconsistency by subsequently placing major emphasis on the nature of China’s 
external relationships. 

Following the same approach, Dr. Cheng would have us believe that Chinese 
industrial development suddenly gained momentum with the rise of the Nation- 
alists who, throwing off the yoke of Western economic domination, initiated a 
program for industrial development: “After the Nationalist government con- 
solidated its power in the early 1930’s, much was done in the development of 
heavy and basic industries and mining under government ownership and opera- 
tion” (p. 248). There is much evidence in the book suggesting that a more 
objective appraisal would not support this belief. Much of the Nationalists’ 
effort at industrial development consisted of paper planning, backing and filling, 
and personal empire-building. 

Equally disconcerting is the author’s propensity to deny the reality of events 





1 See for example G. C. Allen and A. G. Donnithorne, Western Enterprise in Far Eastern 
Economic Development, Ch. xv. 
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since 1949 by laying down a model for Chinese economic development which 
parallels the Nationalists’ own lack of realism: “If China sets her own course for 
rapid industrialization and chooses to avert the disadvantages of laissez-faire 
economic development, the mixed economy as visualized by Dr. Sun will have 
to be adopted” (p. 248). The Communists have set their own course; and their 
program, from all appearances, will be China’s lot for some time to come. An 
evaluation of this program on the basis of lessons learned from China’s modern 
economic relationships with the outside world would have been fruitful to 
Dr. Cheng’s readers. 

The historical sections of the book will prove useful as a convenient repository 
of much important and some relatively inaccessible material. Here, too, there is 
little that is new in the way of insights or conclusions. The impression is given 
that the author has “discovered” that foreign investment played a more sig- 
nificant role in offsetting perennial Chinese import surpluses than heretofore 
recognized. Many writers have emphasized that immigrant remittances and 
specie movements were of primary importance in allowing China to import 
more goods than she exported. Cheng prefers to assign the major part of the 
credit to foreign investment. His own balance of payments figures (Appendix 
II), however, contradict this conclusion. In 1930, for example, a year for which 
Cheng reports a relatively large amount of foreign investment, immigrant re- 
mittances were reported to be Haikwan taels 211 million compared to foreign 
investment of 135 million. Aggregating all the years reported yields the same 
result. 


Nevertheless, Dr. Cheng’s product is the best available single source reporting 
the facts of Chinese trade with the world. It will fill an embarrassing gap in 
many reading lists. 


Dove.as 8. Paauw 
Lake Forest College 


Central Government of China, 1912-1928: An Institutional Study. By 
FRANKLIN W. Hown. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. ix, 246. 
Notes, Bibliography, Index. $4.50. 


China’s struggle for constitutional government in modern times is a field much 
cultivated by contemporary Chinese scholars. In this study in the English 
language, Dr. Houn is able to draw upon such sources and comes up with an 
able and readable account of the subject. 

The author begins with the story of the demand for constitutional reform 
during the latter years of the Ch‘ing Dynasty and the hesitant and reluctant 
steps taken at the time which may be described as being “‘too little and too late.” 
He then goes on to describe the various constitutions and governmental systems 
introduced during the early years of the Republic, most of which, the author 
rightly points out, were “the results of superficial imitation and hasty adop- 
tion of those of the Western democracies,” 

The spur for revolution and reform in China, it is generally agreed, is the 
challenge presented by Western and Japanese imperialist encroachments, The 
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temper of the time was to “strengthen” the nation to meet that challenge, both 
militarily and socially. Since the latest models of weapons of war are usually 
the more deadly, so the latest constitutional and governmental innovations 
are considered the more desirable. As the author points out throughout the 
volume, China in those days lacked the “healthy” conditions under which 
such innovations might work and grow. It is a case of “too much and too soon.” 

To students of government, the running debate between rival schools on the 
relative merits of the cabinet and presidential forms of government, with the 
parliamentarians championing the former and the strong men favoring the 
latter, is entertaining and educative. It reminds one of the debates in the con- 
stitutional conventions of the various European nations following the First 
World War with strikingly similar and disastrous results. 

I cannot agree with the author that this period of constitutional experimenta- 
tion which he describes so well ‘caused many Chinese to lose faith in the idea 
of a constitutional government, thus inclining them to accept Communism as a 
general panacea for China’s problems.” The fact that the Chinese Communists 
insist upon calling their regime a “‘people’s democracy,” with a constitution and 
a bill of rights to boot, shows that in propaganda at least they have to make 
concessions to the desire of the people for constitutional government as against 
a regime frankly dictatorial and totalitarian. The political turbulence attending 
the early years of the Chinese Republic in this sense has not been as fruitless as 
it may seem on the surface. . 

CuEn CHIH-MAI 


Manila 


Sun Chung-shan hsiian-chi’ [Selected Works of Sun Yat-sen]. Peking: 
Jen-min Ch‘u-pan-she, 1956. 2 vols., 922. Plates. 


As a subject of historical study and political analysis Sun Yat-sen has already 
been sharply characterized by the major ideological schools which contended for 
the mind of China after his death: Kuomintang nationalists apotheosize him as 
a veritable sage, while Chinese Communist historians usually relegate him to 
the pigeon-hole labeled “‘nationalist-bourgeois-democratic.” (In a recent essay 
the veteran revolutionary Wu Yii-chang, one of the few among Sun’s old com- 
rades who made an early transition to Communism, concluded that rightfully 
Sun should not be accorded peasant-class status, that since he was brought up 
in the overseas Chinese merchant milieu of Hawaii he should more properly be 
designated as of capitalist origins.”’”)’ The Communists consider him a transi- 
tional figure, one whose views for the most part correctly reflected the needs of 
the democrutic-capitalist revolution vis-A-vis feudal reaction, yet who in his 
last years caught a glimmer of the light that shines from Moscow and reoriented 
himself accordingly. His life history, they say, “spanned two epochs—the period 
of the old democratic revolution and the period of the new democratic revolu- 
tion.”’? Basic to this analysis of Sun’s role in Chinese history is the emphasis on 





1 Kuang-ming jih-pao, Sept. 27, 1956. 
* Kuang-ming jih-pao, Oct. 27, 1955. 
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the ‘‘Three Policies’ or “(New Three Principles of the People.” The Communists 
insist that Sun’s 1924-25 policies of leaning on Soviet Russia, admittance of 
Communists into the Kuomintang, and support of workers and peasants were not 
just ad hoc political maneuvers, but amounted to a fundamental ideological 
change which rendered his twenty-year-old ‘Three Principles of the People” 
obsolete. This, in Mao Tse-tung’s estimation, was Sun’s “great achievement.’ 

As we would expect therefore, this new selection of Sun’s works—the occasion 
being the ninetieth anniversary of his birth—strongly reflects Peking’s desire to 
use Sun as a link between the new regime and the earlier revolutionary movement 
which is associated with his name. The collection, arranged chronologically, 
includes speeches, letters, telegrams, interviews, etc., which are supposed to be 
representative of the various stages in the development of Sun’s thinking. 
Although ranging from the memorial to Li Hung-chang in 1894 to a death-bed 
message to the comrades of the Central Executive Committee of the Soviet 
Union in 1925, it is the latter period which receives greater emphasis, and several 
items in this category—hitherto unpublished or not widely known—will be of 
interest to students of modern China. 

These include a letter to Chicherin on August 8, 1921 (I, 434-436) in which 
Sun acknowledges the Soviet Foreign Minister’s letter of October 31, 1920.‘ 
Sun writes that contrary tc reports in the “‘capitalist’”’ press Chicherin’s message 
had been the first and only communication which he had received from Soviet 
Russia. He hopes for closer relations in the future and indicates special interest 
in Russia’s military and educational systems.’ 

An apparently new item is Sun’s letter to Inukai Ki on November 16, 1923 
(II, 467-471) in which he not only pleads for assistance to his own cause, but 
tries to convince the Japanese statesman of the desirability of a Russo-Japanese 
rapprochement as a strategic move against the imperialist powers—Great 
Britain and France, and their potential ally, the United States. He argues that 
the Bolshevik ideals are essentially no different from the ta-t‘ung (Great Har- 
mony) vision of Confucius, and since Japan is a country which reveres Confucius 
she should not follow the lead of the Western powers but should be the first to 
recognize the Soviet government.’ 





8 Selected Works, (Peking, Ist ed.) II, 664-665. According to the Hung-se wu-i‘ai, Mao 
once jokingly remarked that he aimed to become the fourth proletarian to succeed in con- 
quering China, the other three being the founders of the Han and Ming dynasties, and 
Sun Yat-sen. 

‘See Allen S. Whiting, Soviet Policies in China, 1917-1924 (New York, 1954) for a dis- 
cussion of this correspondence and a partial translation of Sun’s reply based upon Russian 
sources, pp. 151-153. 

5 This seems to be Sun’s first official despatch to the Soviet government. According to 
some sources there had previously been a nonofficial cable from Sun to Lenin in 1918, sent 
through a Chinese living in America. This cable is said to be the earliest congratulatory 
message on the October Revolution and is reported as still being preserved in the Lenin 
Museum in Moscow. See Hung Huan-ch‘un, Wu-ssu shih-ch‘t ti Chung-kuo ke-ming yitin- 
tung (Peking, 1956), p. 35, note 2. 

* According to the Preface, parts of this letter have been deleted, but the text as printed 
here does not indicate the places and extent of deletion. 
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Yet another document important to an understanding of Sun’s attitude during 
this period—one which indicates some reservations about the applicability of 
Communism to China—namely, the Sun-Joffe joint statement of January 26, 
1923, is omitted from this collection. 

But in spite of their special interest it is significant that the editors have pro- 
duced no document which can prove that Sun ever thought in terms of ‘Three 
Policies” or ‘‘New Three Principles” as replacing his traditional conception of 
the san min chu-i. The latter, he stated quite explicitly, had not changed: it was 
only in the realm of methods—primarily with regard to propaganda and organi- 
zational techniques—and military support that Sun turned to Russia. He tried 
to make a distinction between principles (chu-¢) and ad hoc “political policies”’ 
(cheng-kang) (II, 540). And there is still no evidence that he used the term 
“Three Policies” to distinguish these pro-Russian and pro-Communist planks 
from the rest of the 1924 Kuomintang platform. Thus the absence of any docu- 
mentary proof in these volumes—the definitive Communist work on the subject 
—confirms the conclusion that ‘‘the very term ‘Three Policies’ is a Communist 
creation.” 

On the other hand, while Sun may have intended to distinguish between goals 
and methods, to minimize the Leninist influence on the Kuomintang during 
this reorganization period is to underestimate the corrosive effect of totalitarian 
methods upon democratic values. Thus Sun, in admiring Lenin’s army purges 
of 1921-22, failed to foresee the ultimate consequences of the creation of a mono- 
lithic party apparatus—both for Russia and his own country. This, of course, 
pertains to the Kuomintang as well as the Communists. (In all fairness to Sun, 
however, we should point out that better placed observers similarly missed the 
significance of Leninist authoritarianism at this time, and that Sun, too, was 
favorably influenced by Russia’s adoption of the N.E.P., which he felt approxi- 
mated his own conception of State Socialism.) 

Aside from including a few previously unpublished documents, the chief effort 
of the editors seems to have been directed toward textual revision, most of 
which does not seem to be of great significance. Here and there a different charac- 
ter or synonymous expression has been chosen in preference to those which 
appear in other collections; for example, the essay “The True Solution to the 
Chinese Question,” originally written in English, has been translated anew from 
the English text in Hu Han-min’s edition of Sun’s works.* The result is a more 
colloquial version than Hu’s Chinese translation or that of the Taiwan edition,” 
but the meaning is substantially the same. 

While scholars will be interested in the new items, the collection as a whole 
can hardly be considered a substitute for less selective and more comprehensive 
editions of Sun’s works, such as the two mentioned above. The inadequacy of 





7C. Martin Wilbur and Julie Lien-ying How, ed., Documents on Communism, Nation- 
alism, and Soviet Advisers in China (New York, 1956), p. 393. 

8 Ts‘ung-li ch‘tian-chi (Shanghai, 1930), IV, 349-368. 

® Ts‘ung-li ch‘tian-shu (Taipei, 1952), V, 147-160. This 10-vol. ed. is the most complete 
collection of Sun’s works. 
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this new edition, we feel, is the result of the editors’ intending to find a develop- 
ment in Sun’s thinking which will conform to Mao’s characterization of Sun as a 
bridge between the “old” and “new” democracy. Such an analysis, which is as 
unsatisfactory as branding K‘ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao “the earliest 
representatives of Chinese capitalism,’”’ fails to do justice to the whole gamut of 
forces—psychological and intellectual as well as social and material—which led 
to the composite character of Sun’s political philosophy and behavior. From 
studying more complete selections of Sun’s pronouncements, one gets an im- 
pression of his consistent eclecticism, rather than of his ideological development. 

The nonrepresentative utterances are simply too numerous to be dismissed. 
For example, how can we explain Sun’s expression of faith in the Y.M.C.A. as 
the leading character-building organization in China, after he has already solic- 
ited advice from Chicherin on how to proletarianize Chinese youth in the style 
of Bolshevik Russia?" Or his tough-minded protestations of anti-imperialism, 
countered by his disavowal of the political implications of the Hong Kong 
strike?” What kind of admirer of Lenin is this, after all, who envisions the future 
well-being of Chinese society in terms of the uncorrupted municipal administra- 
tions and law-abiding communities of British-run Hong Kong and Singapore?" 

The researcher would do well to acknowledge these apparent incongruities, 
and in terms of values and ultimate goals attempt to understand the over-all, 
total impact of Sun’s political behavio:. He may even find several strands of 
consistency. 

HARo_p ScHIFFRIN 
Fane CHAo-YING 


University of California, Berkeley 


Prisoners of Liberation. By ALLYN and ApeLe Ricxerr. New York: Cameron 
Associates, Inc., 1957. xiii, 288. $4.75. 


One of the most striking phases of the Communist transformation of China is 
the program of thought reform through study (hstich-hsi), in which literally tens 
of millions of people are constantly engaged. Our chief source of information 
thus far has been Dr. Robert Lifton, a psychiatrist who over a period of eighteen 
months interviewed a number of Chinese and foreign refugees on their experiences 
in the thought reform program.' As Dr. Lifton has pointed out, his investigations 
in Hongkong were of necessity limited to people on whom the thought reform 
program was a failure. The chief first-hand accounts so far available in English 
have also been written by resisters. The importance of the Ricketts’ book lies in 
the fact that it is the first readily available account? of thought reform as seen 





10 Kuang-ming jih-pao, Sept. 27, 1956. 

" T's‘ung-li ch‘tian-shu, 7, ts‘e 2, p. 718. 

12 T's‘ung-li ch‘dan-shu, VIII, 138. 

18 T's‘ung-li ch‘tian-shu, VII, 655. 

1 See Robert J. Lifton, ‘‘Thought Reform of Chinese Intellectuals; A Psychiatric Evalua- 
tion,’”? JAS, XVI (Nov. 1956), 75-88. 

* The voluminous sources in Chinese have not been seriously studied. 
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by converts. The authors, two American graduate students in Peking on a fellow- 
ship, were convinced in the course of four years in a Chinese prison that they 
were guilty of espionage as charged. They have moved through confession to a 
reconstruction of outlook that has persisted since their return to the United 
States. Since Communist China, on the record of its accomplishments in a num- 
ber of fields, is clearly not a nation of 600 million resisters, the serious student is 
bound to try to understand something of the positive as well as the negative re- 
sponses to thought reform. 

As the Ricketts point out, re-education in prison is merely an intensified ver- 
sion of the program of re-educating the public at large. There is one important 
difference, however. In the public programs which Dr. Lifton has so ably recon- 
structed, the first stage involved discussion, in a friendly group atmosphere, of 
broad social and historical questions in the light of Marxism-Leninism. Only 
later did the group’s attention shift to a tense examination of each individual’s 
inmost thoughts. In prison, since the participants were presumed guilty of 
something more than backward thoughts, this early relaxation was missing. The 
prison program began with relentless criticism and self-criticism; discussion of 
general questions and the cultivation of feelings of group solidarity came later. 

With this exception, this converts’ account of Communist psychotherapy is in 
general agreement with the accounts Lifton elicited from refugees, and indeed, 
as far as the facts go, with the accounts of those who have written of their years 
in the “red hell.”’ The Ricketts differ of course in the construction they place 
on the facts. Where others have seen a systematic effort to break down the per- 
sonality and so convert free men into marionettes, they see a benevolent effort to 
re-educate criminals to a useful role in a new society where no cause for crime will 
remain. They describe in detail the development of their thinking and their con- 
versations with fellow-prisoners, from early resistance through months and years 
of self-examination and mounting tension to the moment of revelation (or break- 
down). Once some trivial incident induced the first effort at genuine self-accusa- 
tion, the prisoner found himself “voluntarily” plunging into a soul-shattering 
total confession. When this intensely personal crisis was safely past, the treat- 
ment began to emphasize group work projects in preparation for a return to 
normal life, but intervals of self-criticism continued. 

The Ricketts’ account agrees with the others that physical force played a 
quite minor role; that there was no torture or use of drugs; that the real secret 
was to harness basic human morality to the Communist cause by turning a 
merciless searchlight on every ugly strain in the world outside and in the individ- 
ual’s own past, and to eyes thus dazzled presenting the new China as the com- 
mon hope of a weary mankind. 

The unconverted reader is unlikely to be persuaded of anything except the 
authors’ honesty and courage. He will learn some important things about thought 
reform methods, but nothing of general developments on the Chinese mainland. 
He will be irritated at a number of patent absurdities, and he will probably 
remain puzzled about the authors themselves. It is almost unbelievable that 
anyone at this late date can seriously offer Chinese Communism, or any other 
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political movement, as a refuge from the deceptions of all diplomacy and the 
mean streaks of all social life. 

There seems no doubt that the Ricketts do hold this view. Until their re- 
orientation, they saw nothing wrong in telling British and American officials 
about trends they observed in Chinese academic circles. That is all they ever did, 
but they now look back upon it as a heinous crime. Since they have come to see 
Communist China as the wholly innocent victim of a monstrous plot, to provide 
any information about it to Western governments becomes not impolitic but 
basically immoral. That Communist China is also a state engaged in the game 
of international politics, with a network of agents who do more than report on 
the doings of professors, seems never to have occurred to them. 

Mary C. Wricut 


Stanford University 


T‘ang-yin-pi-shih, ‘‘Parallel Cases From Under The Pear-Tree’”’: A 13th 
Century Manual of Jurisprudence and Detection. By R. H. Van 
Guurx. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 12. xiv, 198. Index. 


The subject of history of law in China has in the past decade produced a 
number of important studies.’ It 1s probably not wrong to say that what has 
motivated many of these studies kas been not so much the history of law itself, 
but the awareness that the history of law in action, as recorded in legal cases, 
provides important clues to social history. Even though China traditionally 
possessed a statute law of sorts, modern scholars have for the most part been 
less interested in the internal philosophy and consistency of Chinese statute law 
than in its social meaning. For example, Niida Noboru’s history of Chinese law 
is as much social as legal history. Dr. Van Gulik’s volume takes its place along- 
side its predecessors within the general category of studies on Chinese legal his- 
tory. However, Dr. Van Gulik’s approach is not that of the systematic historian, 
but that of a literatus. I suppose that his previous work on the kung-an 
“detective stories” led him to the Tang-yin-pi-shih’.? This approach, although 
sometimes not satisfying to systematists, has its own merits. It not only makes 
the work more exciting to read, but it gives one fresh psychological insight into 
the ambiance of courts and court procedure in traditional China. 

Reading the 7 YPS, one gets the feeling that it more resembles the kung-an 
tales—as well as the Sung tales in general—than a real legal manual. The cases, 
although they cover a wide ground, seem to have unusual and exotic rather than. 





1 For example, E. Baldzs, Le traité juridique du Souei-chou (Leiden, 1954); A. F. P. 
Hulsewé, Remnants of Han Law (Leiden, 1955) ; Karl Biinger, ‘“‘Quellen zur Rechtsgeschichte 
der T‘ang Zeit,’’ Monumenta Serica, ix (1946), ‘‘Uber die Verantwortlichkeit der Beamten 
nach chin. Recht,’’ Studia Serica, VI (1947); Derk Bodde, ‘‘Authority and Law in Ancient | 
China,” Silver Jub. Vol. Z.K.K. (Kyoto, 1954), p. 34-42. In Japan, the leading names in the 
field are Niida Noboru (e.g., Chiigoku hiseishi [Tokyo, 1952]) and Nakata Kaoru. In Taiwan, 
Hsii Tao-lin has recently published a study (Caung-kuo fa-chih-chih lun-lieh [Taipeh, 1953]). 
More names and publications could be listed for both East and West. 

2 Dee Goong An, Three Murder Cases Solved By Judge Dee (Tokyo, 1949). 
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drably everyday subjects. Just as in the kung-an tales, the crimes seem more 
like those Perry Mason deals with than the routine of a county judge. The point 
of many—if not most—of the seventy-two double cases in the 7 Y PS is that a 
wise magistrate refuses to judge a case on superficial grounds, but digs into the 
matter until he comes up with the real solution, 

Chang Fu, the author of the colophon, indicates that such is the main subject 
of the book: ‘Judicial cases are grave matters, and cases where there is ground 
for doubt are matters still more grave; the Superior Man should give these his 
wholehearted attention” (p. 189). If the 7 Y PS had really been a usable manual 
of legal practice for the guidance of magistrates, one would expect some attention 
be paid to statute law. No matter how much personal feelings and reiationships 
played a réle in deciding litigation, China still was largely governed by statute 
law—lii°. But Chang Fu, the brother-in-law of the author Kuei Wan-jung, says: 
“My brother-in-law Kuei Meng-hsieh (= Kuei Wan-jung) reads the Classics 
but not the Statutes; he always has feelings of compassion for the innocent.’ 
This is a perfectly laudable Confucian sentiment, but it does not make for com- 
posing a usable handbook of everyday civil and criminal law. 

If the TYPS and its two companion volumes the I-yi-chi* and the Che-yii- 
kuet-chien* were the only such works in existence, one might think that Chinese 
magistrates had little else to guide them (aside from the statutes and the classics) 
than these (in spirit) somewhat exotic and kung-an like casebooks. But a Sung 
work—the Ch‘ing-ming-chi’—which is much more than any of the above a real 
manual of legal cases and judgments has survived in part.’ Unfortunately only 
a section on family law now exists, but the detailed and sober treatment of the 
cases in the form of judgments contrasts very markedly with the three volumes 
mentioned above. Niida Noboru characterizes the three volumes (7'Y PS, etc.) 
as sut-pi like collections of extracts from earlier works and adds: “not only 
quantitatively, but in regard to their value as sources for legal history, there is a 
vast difference between the above-mentioned books [7’'Y PS, etc.] and the 10 
chapters or so of the Ch‘ing-ming-chi....’” The Ydan tien-chang, which has 
already been described by Iwamura Shinobu as a “casebook of law,’” is in some 
respects similar to the Ch‘ing-ming-chi, although the former has much more 
explicit reference to specific legal rules and rulings. Nevertheless, the Ch‘ing- 
ming-chi consists of judgments made by well-known magistrates in a period of 
considerable legal activity during the Southern Sung. In other words, both the 
Ch‘ing-ming-cht and the Yiian tien-chang were compiled at a time when there was 
actual need for a good book of precedents and judgments. It is easy to imagine 
that a magistrate when confronted with some difficult problem of inheritance 
or property rights could take up one of these and decide a case. But I fail to see 





* There is a slight misunderstanding of the text here (p. 189). 

4 Sung-pen ming-kung shu-p‘an ch‘ing-ming-chi (Hsti ku-t ts‘ung-shu ed.). For a critical 
analysis, see Niida Noboru, ‘‘Sei-mei-shi k5-kon-mon no kenkyi”’ T6h6 gakuhd (Tokyo), 
IV (1933), 115-189. 

5 Ibid., p. 119. 

6 ““Gen-ten-sh6 kei-bu no kenkyii”’ Tdhd gakuhd, XXIV (1954), 1. 
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many cases in the 7’ Y PS which could really have served as practical guides in 
specific trial situations. Rather the 7 Y PS seems to me to be somewhat like the 
pocket books on “real court cases” that one finds in any book store today. They 
are not found next to the law books but on the same shelf with the mysteries. 
We know from Sung popular literature how much in demand crime stories were 
at the time, and I suppose that these three books were compiled more for pur- 
poses of entertainment and perhaps general didactic purposes (advice to magis- 
trates) rather than as usable casebooks of law. 

If one can doubt the value of the 7’'Y PS as a “manual of jurisprudence and 
detection,” it has psychological value in giving one a feeling of ambiance. Court 
trials in traditional China were far from the procedure bound affairs of present 
times. As Dr. Van Gulik says: “In the local tribunals, court room and court pro- 
cedure were primarily intended to impress everyone with the majesty of the law, 
and with the dreadful consequences of becoming involved with it. The presiding 
magistrate combined in his person all administrative, executive, and judicial 
power in the district” (p. 52). We know from other sources how reluctant anyone 
was to get entangled with the “law.” Not only were legal proceedings usually 
long and tortuous, but much depended on the caprices and whims—often induced 
by bribery—of the magistrate. Even the wise Judge Pao Ch‘eng occasionally 
vented his fury on his clerks and had them beaten along with the prisoners. 
Reading the 7 Y PS, one wonders whether statute law had any importance at all 
in the courts of Old China—except as general guides for making decisions. In 
his colophon brother-in-law Chang Fu says nothing about the importance of 
knowing the statutes (li) in the making of decisions. But as the Ch‘ing-ming-chi 
and the Yiian tien-chang show, statute law was invoked in the making of deci- 
sions, and decisions were confirmed or overturned on a higher level on the basis 
of statute law. Still, the statutes, no matter how comprehensive and detailed, 
were traditionally regarded as little more than general rules which expressed in 
terms of particular instances the prevailing Confucianist values. In specific court 
situations, a magistrate often relied as much on general knowledge and wisdom 
as on knowledge of the body of codified law and edicts. This “training” the 
magistrate got in reading the Classics, and, in orthodox Confucian fashion, it is 
this side of the magistrate’s judicial role which the 7’YPS emphasizes. Never- 
theless, in reading the 7’YPS there is the danger that one will forget how im- 
portant rules and regulations were in traditional China. Any study of China’s 
social history will show how devoted the Chinese have been to contracts and 
written agreements. The magistrates were not all Pao Ch‘engs. Most were 
probably drab and respectable functionaries following the rules (whatever they 
were). It is hardly likely that the 7’'Y PS proved of much use for the latter, but a 
book like the Ch‘ing-ming-chi gave them the required handy reference to prece- 
dent. 

Law in China, though quantitatively to be appreciated, still was in basic 
principle and spirit different from the West. In the West, law became creative; 
it induces new social situations. In China, only the Legalists, 2000 years ago, 
conceived of a creative law, and that because they were political and social revo- 
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lutionaries. Later Chinese law, no matter how much influenced by the Legalists, 
remained consistently Confucian in spirit: conservative. 
H. F. ScourMANN 


University of California, Berkeley 


Quinsai, With Other Notes on Marco Polo. By A. C. Moute. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. xii, 92. Illustrations, Appendix. $5.50. 


L’auteur reprend ici, avec de nombreuses additions et, entre autres, des tra- 
ductions de passages du T'ou tch‘eng ki cheng (1235) et du Mong leang lou (de- 
scription de Hang-tcheou entre 1241 et 1274) qui sont les bienvenues, un article 
publié en 1937, dans le T“oung pao, sur la description de Hang-tcheou par Marco 
Polo. Il y a joint des notes assez étendues sur certains détails et certains cha- 
pitres du Livre de Marco Polo (poules 4 fourrure; singes curieux; toile de “‘rens’”’; 
histoire d_ siége de Siang-yang; histoire de |’assassinat d’un ministre de Qubilai). 
Ces notes et celles qui portent sur Hang-tcheou témoignent de l’extréme souci 
apporté par |’auteur dans la confrontation des textes et dans ses recherches 
bibliographiques. L’histoire de |’étymologie du mot Quinsai par laquelle com- 
mence l’ouvrage est sans doute un modéle de ce genre de recherches érudites. 

Je me bornerai ici 4 quelques remarques sur la partie du livre qui est relative 
4 Hang-tcheou. 

En ce qui concerne la comparaison, qui devait étre trés courante, de Hang- 
tcheou avec le paradis (pp. 10-11), on en trouve un autre exemple dans Kouei-sin 
tea-iche, Siu tsi, hia, “Si-hou hao tch‘ou’,”’ od figurent les mots ts‘eu t‘ien cheng 
i. 

On a une confirmation de |’usage de crépir, sans doute a la chaux, les remparts 
extérieurs (ou tout au moins leurs créneaux) dans le k. 1 du Tong-king mong-houa 
lou (premier paragraphe), od il est dit qu’on ordonnait aux soldats préposés a la 
garde des remparts de “‘remettre en état chaque jour (mois?) le platrage”’ (mei je 
sieou-tsao ni-cheu'). 

M. Moule ne s’attarde pas 4 discuter de la population de Hang-tcheou. Cepen- 
dant, le probléme n’est pas sans intérét, car Hang-tcheou est sans doute, dans 
Vhistoire chinoise, une des premiéres villes a avoir un caractére vraiment urbain. 
La densité d’habitants au XIIle siécle semble y avoir été extrémement élevée 
et, du point de vue des conceptions architecturales, la ville présente une innova- 
tion importante: la maison d’habitation 4 plusieurs étages. Jusqu’alors la ville 
chinoise était généralement trés au large dans ses remparts (cas de Tch‘ang-an 
des T‘ang) et, 4 K‘ai-fong méme, sous les Song du Nord, malgré la faible exten- 
sion des remparts, la plupart des maisons ne comportaient pas d’étages (cf. la 
série de tableaux intitulée 7's‘ing-ming chang-ho t‘ou et publiée & Formose par 
Tong Tso-pin en 1953, rééd. 1954), si bien que la densité d’habitants devait 
rester assez faible. Aux témoignages cités par M. Moule sur la hauteur des 
maisons de Hang-tcheou (3, 5, 10[!] étages), on pourrait joindre le passage sui- 
vant du chapitre 138 de Marco Polo (Charignon, III, 31): 


Le roi faisait encore une autre chose. Quand il chevauchait parmi la cité et qu’il 
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apercevait quelque petite maison, il demandait pourquoi elle était si petite; et si on lui 
disait que c’était celle d’un pauvre homme qui n’avait pas de quoi la hausser, le roi com- 
mandait aussitét qu’elle fit faite plus grande et belle comme les autres, et il payait les 
dépens. Et s’il advenait que la maison fit 4 un homme riche, il lui ordonnait de la faire 
hausser tout aussitét. Par cette raison, il n’y avait dans toute sa capitale du royaume de 
Mangi, laquelle a nom Hang-tcheou, aucune maison qui ne fit belle et grande, sans parler 
des grands palais et des grands hétels dont il y avait abondance par la cité, 


Maisons en hauteur et forte densité s’expliquent sans doute par l’exiguité du 
site: les seuls terrains plats vers lesquels la ville pouvait s’étendre étaient au 
Nord et il semble bien, comme le pense M. Moule, que la majorité des habitants 
restait concentrée 4 l’intérieur de |’ancienne enceinte de remparts. Cependant, 
la superficie comprise 4 l’intérieur de cette enceinte était elle-méme trés inégale- 
ment peuplée: tous les terrains accidentés au Sud de'la ville (Wou chan, Fong- 
houang chan et site du Palais impérial), soit prés du tiers de Hang-tcheou intra 
muros étaient perdus pour le logement des gens du peuple. Ainsi, le Hang-tcheou 
populaire et trés peuplé ne couvrait en fin de compte qu’une superficie de moins 
de 600 ha. 4 l’intérieur des remparts. Cette petite ville n’était pas faite pour 
absorber une population aussi nombreuse et les habitants des classes pauvres 
devaient vivre dans des conditions de logement qui nous paraftraient invraisem- 
blables. Les estimations des contemporains chinois (pour ne pas parler de celles 
des voyageurs occidentaux) sur la population de la ville restent vagues, mais 
peut-€tre pourrait-on serrer les textes de plus prés que ne le fait M. Moule. 
La phrase du poéme de Lieou Yong cité par le Tou tch‘eng ki cheng se retrouve 
dans le passage paralléle du Mong leang lou (k. 19) avec une variante qui est sans 
doute la bonne lecon: le chiffre donné n’est pas 10.000 mais 100.000 et il est 
probable que l’auteur entend parler des individus (jen-kia’) et non pas des 
familles, comme le pense M. Moule. Or, il est tout 4 fait vraisemblable que 
Hang-tcheou ait compté environ 100.000 habitants “avant l’ére yuan-fong 
(1078-86)”’ et c’était déja, étant donné l’exiguité du site et le type des construc- 
tions, une ville trés peuplée. Un autre passage du Mong leang lou (k. 16, mi p‘ou, 
maisons spécialisées dans le commerce du riz) que n’a pas relevé M. Moule 
parle de “plusieurs centaines de milliers de familles” au XIIIe siécle, ce qui est 
tout a fait admissible, et de 1.100.000 individus (? po-che-wan k‘eou"). 

La plupart des voies étaient sans doute trés étroites, mais on ne voit pas pour 
quelle raison on refuserait de se fier au témoignage de Marco Polo sur la largeur 
de la voie impériale, qui aurait eu selon lui environ 60 métres de large. C’était 
encore une petite avenue, comparée a celles des capitales de l’6poque T‘ang et a 
la voie impériale de K‘ai-fong qui avait plus de 200 pou, soit 300 métres de 
largeur (ces trés larges avenues, et la division en quartiers fang sous les T‘ang, 
s’expliquent sans doute en partie par des motifs de protection contre les in- 
cendies). 

Les charrettes circulaient effectivement sur les ‘‘ponts en arc en ciel’’ (p. 28): 
le Tong-king mong-houa lou (k. 3, paragraphe sur les voitures de transport) 
rapporte qu’a l’arriére des plus lourds charrois on attelait deux 4nes ou deux 
mulets qu’on faisait se cabrer dans les fortes déclivités et sur les ponts dangereux 
afin de ralentir l’allure. 
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Le sens donné au mot fang’ par M. Moule p. 39 et qui serait, estime-t-il, une 
sorte d’équivalent de p‘ai-fang” ou de p‘ai-leou” est intéressant. Il améne d’ail- 
leurs & admettre que les portes des quartiers rectangulaires (fang) des villes de 
l’époque T‘ang comportaient des sortes de p‘ai-leou od était inscrit le nom du 
quartier. 

S’il est vrai que le terme kouan-p‘ou’ ne figure pas dans les dictionnaires, en 
revanche on trouve dans le 7's‘eu hai un commentaire assez détaillé sur le terme 
équivalent de p‘ou-mai’. 

Dans le paragraphe du Tou tch‘eng ki cheng relatif aux corporations (hang) 
qui est traduit p. 40, l’interprétation du membre de phrase yin kouan-fou k‘o- 
souo* par “from their official status” n’est pas admissible; le sens probable est 
sans doute: “en raison des exigences fiscales de l’administration” et ce sens 
serait confirmé par le texte paralléle du Mong leang lou (k. 13) qui porte yin 
kouan-fou houei-mai’ (“en raison des requisitions de l’administration”). De 
méme, dans cette méme phrase, on ne voit pas comment il est possible de tra- 
duire tan ho tch‘ong-yong tché* par “but all those which employ men under gov- 
ernment licence.” Ce passage un peu obscur paraft indiquer que les corporations 
ont été instituées en raison des commodités qu’y trouvaient les marchands 
eux-mémes (plus juste répartition des charges) et aussi l’administration, qui 
n’avait pas ainsi 4 traiter avec les particuliers, mais avec les chefs des corpora- 
tions. 

En ce qui concerne les wa ou wa-tseu‘, quartiers d’amusement, on en trouve 
une liste plus compléte que celle du Hien-tch‘ouen lin-an tche dans le Wou-lin 
kieou che rédigé en 1290 par Tcheou Mi, k. 6. 

Jacques GERNET 


Université de Paris 


China and the Cross: A Survey of Missionary History. By CoLtumpa 
Cary-Euwes. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1957. xii, 323. Illustrations, 


Tables, Bibliography, Maps, Indices. $3.95. 


A scholarly, Oxford-trained Benedictine has here given us a semipopular 
history of Christian missions in China. As a Roman Catholic the author’s major 
concern is in the missions of his own church, and to them he devotes the largest 
proportion of his space. However, he has included the Nestorian enterprises and 
the Protestant efforts, and has endeavored to be sympathetically objective to 
them both. He has said nothing of the missions of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
although, while minor in numbers, they had a longer continuous existence than 
those of Protestants. 

While the author has covered the entire course of Christian missions from 
the reported introduction of the faith by the Apostle Thomas, which he rightly 
believes to be unsubstantiated, to the present, his chief interest is obviously the 
pre-nineteenth century history. In this he has done most of his research, and to it 
he has devoted nearly two thirds of his space. That is in spite of the fact that 
the overwhelming majority of the Roman Catholic missionaries reached China 
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after the beginning of the nineteenth century, that all the Protestant effort has 
been since then, and that the chief effects upon the life of China have been in 
the past one hundred years. 

This emphasis is to be regretted, for we have a number of excellent works 
covering all or part of the period before 1800, and we do not have from the 
hand of a Roman Catholic a competent comprehensive coverage of the past 
hundred and fifty years of the missions of his church in China. 

To the period to which he has given most of his attention, Dom Cary-Elwes 
has added little that is new. He has gone through much of the pertinent material, 
chiefly that in print, with great diligence, and writes with enthusiasm and most 
readably. In the main he has produced a well-balanced account of these years. 
The captious reviewer will lift his eyebrows at some statements. He doubts 
whether T‘ang T‘ai-tsung and his successor favored Nestorian Christianity (p. 
23) against the rising Moslem Arab power. Remembering the Sung Dynasty, 
_ he is somewhat astonished to read (p. 27) that “after the deposition of Hsiian 

Tsung China entered a period approaching chaos and that this lasted for several 
hundreds of years with occasional spells of comparative peace.” The suspicion 
of the Chinese that missionaries by way of the Philippines might be an opening 
wedge of a Spanish effort at the conquest of China (p. 83) was not as groundless 
as the author seems to assume. Although presumably the Chinese were not 
aware of it, in 1586 the civil and ecclesiastical authorities in the Philippines 
seriously proposed to Philip II that the conquest of the Empire be undertaken, 
with the conversion of the populace as a major motive. 

The Rites Controversy is properly given prominence. The author is correct 
in viewing it and the decision by Rome adverse to the methods of Ricci as only 
one of the reasons (pp. 160-161) for the slow decline of the Roman Catholic 
mission in China in the eighteenth century. He might well, however, have 
paid more attention to the general policy of Ch‘ien-lung of attempting to stamp 
out sedition by moving against clandestine organizations and suspicious litera- 
ture. 

The author rightly makes much of the rapidly growing emphasis in the twen- 
tieth century on the creation of an indigenous clergy and hierarchy—in contrast 
with the nineteenth-century disdain by most Roman Catholic missionaries for 
Chinese priests, a disdain which had much in common with the attitude of the 
majority of non-missionary foreigners toward the Chinese. The account of the 
Communist termination of foreign missionary effort is brief but contains many 
of the essential facts. 

Although the author clearly believes in the missionary enterprise, he is not 
blind to the weaknesses which hampered it—among them not only the attitude 
toward the indigenous clergy but also the rivalries among the various orders 
and societies, and the obstacles long maintained by the nominally Roman 
Catholic Portuguese officials at Macao. 

Kennetsa Scorr LATOURETTE 


Yale University 
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The Classical Theatre of China. By A. C. Scorr. New York: Macmillan, 
1957. 250, Bibliography, Illustrations, Plates, Glossary, Indices. $6.75. 


Written as a companion volume to The Kabuki Theatre of Japan (London, 
1955), this work continues the author’s meticulous examination of those dra- 
matic traditions of the Far East which have in late years excited interest and 
publications in the West. By “classical theatre,”” Mr. Scott refers to ching 
hsi—the capital or Peking drama—which still shares with Western-style plays 
the popular favor of Chinese audiences. The volume begins with a short his- 
torical survey of Chinese drama which, probably for the sake of brevity, omits 
important steps in the evolution of Chinese dramatic forms: for example, “big 
songs” (ta ch‘ii), “drum songs” (ku-tzu-tz‘u), and “medleys” (chu-kung-tiao), 
all of which contributed to the development from performances by narrator or 
reciter to a true drama performed by actors. 

The next two chapters deal with the musical instruments and traditional airs 
associated with ching hsi and with a classification of ching hsi roles and biog- 
raphies of famous actors. The heart of Mr. Scott’s work is the following chapter 
on the technique of the actor, a chapter which catalogues and describes the 
types of speeches and songs, the gestures and postures, costumes, make-up and 
stage properties associated with each of the traditional roles. Although the 
nature of the material and the thoroughness of coverage make this a less read- 
able portion of the book, the contents nevertheless constitute an excellent vade 
mecum for the essential grammar of a highly stylized dramatic technique. One 
is impressed by the degree of formalization which has come to assign symbolical 
values to costume, colors, and make-up as well as by the sophistication of mim- 
ing which, while requiring all the physical virtuosity of classical ballet in the 
West, has still retained sufficient representational value to enable an experienced 
audience to follow closely the action of the play. 

The author’s interest is focused throughout the book on the technique of 
ching hsi staging—its theatrical as distinct from dramatic conventions. Since 
ching hsi is little more than a scenario for the actors to elaborate (unlike its 
predecessor, k‘un ch‘ii which as a predominantly literary form appeals to both 
reader and spectator), such a limitation of analysis is to some extent justified. 
However, as ching hsi conforms to certain structural laws and observes certain 
dramatic conventions, such matters as the style and form of song lyrics, the 
degree of colloquialism in language, scenic contrast, methods and degree of 
characterization are valid considerations, even in a form of the drama in which 
the “book” is subordinate to the virtuosity of the performer. When in his next 
chapter, ‘The Plays of the Ching Hsi,’’ Mr. Scott contents himself with sum- 
marizing the plots of several examples and giving a detailed description of the 
stage action in another without critical analysis of the genre as a whole, we are 
left to wonder in what respects these examples are typical of their kind. 

The concluding chapter deals succinctly with the Chinese playhouse, and to 
make the volume useful as a manual, a glossary of romanized technical terms, 
an index, and a conversion table of Chinese characters (which is not, however, 
complete nor arranged most conveniently) have been included. The line draw- 
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ings by the author, illustrating details of costume and postures or delineating 
famous roles, deserve special notice for their skill and aid to the reader. 

It is inevitable that a volume containing such a number of romanized Chinese 
terms should have a few errors or misprints. Some deviations from the Giles 
system followed by the author which this reviewer noticed are: yi yang for 7 
yang (p. 32, 34); tt zu for ti tzu (p. 42); pao bu for paopu (p. 43); Hsuti for Hsii 
(p. 82); ch‘ao teng for chao teng (p. 85); tswan pu for chuan pu (p. 120); ch‘ti pu 
for ch‘u pu (p. 124); Ssu Ma-i for Ssu-ma I (p. 187). Exception must be taken 
to one statement of fact (p. 200) that the play Chin So Chi was originally a 
k‘un ch‘% drama. Its earliest appearance is as a tsa chii and may be found in 
the Yian ch‘i hstian under the title Tou O yiian. The error apparently stems 
from a misstatement in Arlington and Acton, Famous Chinese Plays (Peiping, 
1937), p. 94. 

Joun L. BisHop 


Harvard-Yenching Institute 


Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America. New York. Vol. X (1956). 
87. Plates. $7.50. 


The original purpose of Archives was “to disseminate a knowledge of Chinese 
art’”’ and, indeed, three of the four articles in the present issue are given to 
Chinese studies. Since a policy begun in 1953 extended the scope of the publi- 
cation to a wider Asian area, Professor Rowland’s article “Gandhara, Rome and 
Mathura: The Early Relief Style” toward which most of the ensuing remarks 
will be directed, should cause no surprise. Rowland pushes further his investiga- 
tions of a subject to which he has made repeated contributions: the establish- 
ment of a chronology for the Gandhara school of sculpture. The article under 
review focuses on the early stage of the school which, on various grounds, Row- 
land believes may date from the last quarter of the first century A.D. The 
Gandhara school offers this puzzling and challenging situation: lacking historic 
and literary data for determining its chronology, it can be dated only by rela- 
tionship to datable foreign styles. The foreign influence which Rowland and the 
majority of modern scholars find dominant is Roman, specifically the styles of 
sculpture developed successively under the Flavians and Trajan, Hadrian, and 
the Antonines and Severids. In the formative period of Gandhara art Rowland 
sees a strong reflection of the Flavian-Trajanic mode, wherein a row of figures, 
related by posture and gesture, is placed against a blank background, a style 
explicit in reliefs from the Arch of Titus and the Forum of Nerva (mid- and 
late first century A.D.). These Roman works he finds “close prototypes” for a 
group of Gandhara reliefs which he presents and repeatedly returns to through- 
out the article as illustrative of the beginning of the school. Rowland argues 
that the Flavian-Trajanic compositional style, which these panels exhibit and 
which precedes the more complicated Hadrianic manner, must have reached 
Gandhara in the last quarter of the first century A.D., since the latter is evident 
in Gandhara c. A.D. 125-150. 

Among other “bits of evidence,” Rowland calls attention to the representa- 
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tion on two of the reliefs, of goblets similar in shape to actual silver goblets 
excavated at Taxila along with a vessel bearing an inscription conveying a date 
which he accepts to be of the first century A.D. In the light of this discovery 
he concludes that it is ‘entirely logical” to find this type of vessel in reliefs of 
the last quarter of the first century A.D. 

Further, he finds a close relationship between the more classical of the relief 
figures and the standing Buddha figures formerly in the Guides’ Mess at Hoti 
Mardan. Reliefs and Buddha figures he believes approximate closely the style 
of the bronze female portrait statues from Herculaneum, dating A.D. 37-54 
and thus concludes that both the Gandhara reliefs and statues can be “only 
slightly later in date.’”’ By implication, the Buddha from Hoti Mardan illus- 
trated and discussed in the text, is assigned to the first century A.D. Recalling 
the second century A.D. dating suggested for the figure in Rowland’s Art and 
Architecture of India (1953) and the third century dating in this 1936 article, 
“A Revised Chronology of Gandhara Sculpture” (Art Bulletin, XVIII [1936], 
387-400), one is perplexed by the seemingly subjective nature of these judg- 
ments. 

Again, in what appear to be subjective terms, Rowland finds the drapery of 
a “Nike-like” figure, dug up by Sir John Marshall at Taxila and datable pre- 
sumably in the first century A.D., similar to the style of drapery on two of the 
Gandhara panels. His perception of that style, however, differs apparently from 
Sir John’s. For the latter, the drapery of the Nike figure “falls in soft clinging 
folds” (“Greeks and Sakas in India,” JRAS [1947]), for Rowland the same 
drapery is “a somewhat stylized reworking of the Hellenistic formula.” 

To explain the appearance in Gandhara of sculptures with a strong classical 
affinity Rowland recapitulates his argument that, as a result of accelerated com- 
mercial and diplomatic relations between Rome and India, especially from the 
mid-first century A.D., foreign workmen might have been imported into the 
Kushan Empire. But there are also, among the panels, figures executed in native 
Indian technique. These reliefs are related, convincingly, to the school of Mat- 
hura, but examples of the schooi used for comparison are somewhat unconvinc- 
ingly narrowed, on stylistic grounds, to “‘c. 100 A.D.” The existence of clearly 
differentiated Classical and native techniques in the panels suggests cooperation 
between foreign and Indian craftsmen, a situation most likely to occur, in 
Rowland’s view, “in the early decades’’ of the Gandhara school, since ‘“‘pre- 
sumably through most of the second century A.D.” completely classical styles 
of Hadrianic and Antonine inspiration prevailed. Thus Rowland finds in the 
coexistence of classical and Indian techniques another support for his late first 
century dating of the early phase of the Gandhara school. 

The Gandhara school of sculpture, with its provocative East-West connec- 
tions, stimulates speculation and hypothesis. One is grateful for speculations as 
informed as these even though they may leave one short of conviction. 

In recent years, severe limitations have been placed on our access to archeo- 
logical findings in Korea and China. Two articles in the publication under review 
help to fill in the gaps in our information. ““Two Remarkable Tombs of Wooden 
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Construction” is a continuation of a report by Professor Umehara of Kyoto 
University, begun in the 1954 issue of Archives on excavations (1934 and 1942) 
in the Lo-lang district, the Chinese colony of the Han Dynasty. The objects 
found in these tombs are of both archeological and aesthetic interest, some of 
the finds unique. Identity of the persons interred in the tomb described in the 
1956 article was disclosed by a silver seal inscribed with the owners’ names. 
Among other rare items were horse trappings of gilt bronze and silver described 
as ‘‘masterpieces,” silver plaques resembling in bird and animal motif, similiar 
motifs found among the ancient nomads of the Eurasian continent, and an iron 
dagger unlike any used in the Han Dynasty. The lacquer finds were not only 
abundant, but revealed that the “maki-e” technique of gold lacquer, hitherto 
believed an invention of the Nara period in Japan, to be a process known to the 
Han Chinese. 

If the Korean tombs are difficult of access because of their location in the 
Russian zone, the same may be said for the far more numerous excavated sites 
in Communist China. John Haskins’ report “Recent Excavations in China” 
while necessarily at second hand, and, as he himself notes, incomplete, is an 
impressive indication of the extent and importance of archeological activity in 
continental China. The information was gleaned from Chinese, English, French, 
Russian, and Japanese publications which are, in part, listed. Excavation was 
stimulated by accidental discoveries resulting from railway construction and 
flood control projects and by the direction of the Institute for Archeological 
Research of the Chinese Academy of Science at Peking on familiar sites such as 
An-yang, Lo-yang, Hui-hsien, Ch‘ang-sha, and Yun-kang. The material from 
these sites, however, is not merely additive, but expands our knowledge, and 
hence speculation, about Chinese civilization. One of the “most spectacular” 
finds was the discovery, in Shensi, of an entire neolithic village. In the Huei- 
hsien district, the shapes of Late Chou chariots were found outlined in the earth, 
the wood, disintegrated. Of intense interest in itself, the find also explains the 
attachment of bronze fittings whose use was hitherto unknown. Significant dis- 
coveries were made in early Chinese painting. For example, a Late Chou lacquer 
box from Ch‘ang-sha, pushes back in time the growth of landscape conventions. 
A find of major importance is a painting on silk showing a slim lady in profile 
with a phoenix and dragon (used as Plate I of Siren’s Chinese Painting, 1956). 
Portraits of officials, in black outlines and primary colors, lining the walls of a 
Han tomb in Hopei are valuable additions to our knowledge of mural painting. 
Engraved stone slabs from a tomb near Yi-nan, recently assigned to the Han 
dynasty, give further evidence of the variety of Han decoration. Discoveries in 
Kansu and Shensi have brought to light wall paintings from Wei to Ming. It 
may well be that “‘a number of controlled excavations and the scientific examina- 
tion of chance finds will finally place Chinese archaeology on a level with the 
studies which have been carried out in Egypt...” 

The articles reviewed above are extensive in the sheer quantity of objects 
considered. “Clearing Skies over Mountains and Valleys” is an examination by 
Mr. Wenley of a single horizontal scroll attributed to Kuo Hsi, “one of the 
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most important Chinese paintings obtained by the founder” of the Freer Gal- 
lery. This study seems to the reviewer a model of solid scholarship. Scrutiny of 
all available recorded data—seals, colophons, commentaries by painters and 
cataloguers—results in an apparent confirmation of the scroll as Sung. 

Archives, 1956, is a permanent addition to a serious art historical library in 
the Asian field. 

KATHERINE FIELD CALDWELL 

Mills College 


Bronze Culture of Ancient China. An Archaeological Study of Bronze Ob- 
jects from Northern Honan, dating from about 1400 B.C.-771 B.C. Mu- 
seum Studies No. 5. By Wizt1am Cuartes Waite. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1956. xviii, 219. 100 Pls., 7 Charts, 3 Maps, and Appendices. 
$10.00. 


Although in a lesser degree than in the case of Bishop White’s earlier work, 
Bone Culture of Ancient China (Toronto, 1945), the title “Bronze Culture” may 
well evoke associations that require a corrective such as is provided by the pre- 
cise statement of the subtitle. In fact Dr. White’s new contribution is primarily 
a catalogue concerned with concrete objects and their authentication rather than 
with problems of China’s Bronze Age culture at large. Important enough in 
itself, this material has added significance because of two kinds of information 
that accompany it, namely, data concerning its provenance and its associations 
(p. ix). Of course, these data were supplied by persons who had to do with the 
unofficially conducted excavations; they cannot be verified but need not ipso 
facto be distrusted. Nor will these data ever be amplified beyond what is now 
submitted along with a warning as to the fragmentariness of the sets described 
(p. ix). 

A succinctly written opening chapter deals with weapons and implements 
(pp. 4-8) and ceremonial vessels (pp. 9-11); though chiefly describing typologi- 
cal aspects, the text is informed by the author’s deep familiarity with the ob- 
jects and reflects their atrnosphere. Dr. White is convinced that the manufacture 
of bronze was an indigenous Chinese development, and that Early Shang and 
Hsia bronzes will eventually come to light (p. 3). In a detached manner and very 
briefly he mentions attempts made toward a classification of the bronze styles, 
discounting, and rightly so, as an unpromising method the classification accord- 
ing to localities (p. 11). 

It should be noted that, contrary to Dr. White’s opinion, deposits of copper 
ore did exist in antiquity at An-yang and in the surrounding area, recorded as 
they are in Ta Ming i-l‘ung chih, Ta Ch‘ing i-t‘ung chth, and various local gazet- 
teers, along with tin deposits in northern Honan and Hopei at localities no 
farther away from An-yang than about 35 and 44 miles (see M. Amano, ‘“‘Min- 
ing and Agriculture in the Yin Dynasty,” T6hé gakuhd [Kyoto], XXIII [1953], 
233-237). An unexpected interlude is provided by a story from Herodotus about 
“the delegation of Hyperboreans who brought sacred objects, wrapped in straw, 
from their country to Delphi and about the Delphians making a shrine for the 
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objects, which were greatly esteemed by the youth of Greece. Hyperboreans, 
‘the people beyond the north wind,’ are now understood to be Chinese, and they 
were the farthest eastern people mentioned by Herodotus.”” Whatever authority 
Dr. White may have followed, we have to remember that Herodotus speaks 
with the utmost diffidence about the Hyperboreans, disclaiming any knowledge 
as might have come to him by the Scyths “or any of the other dwellers in these 
regions” but crediting the Delians (!) with astounding stories concerning Hyper- 
borean damsels’ repeated appearances on their island; and, having discounted 
altogether the tale of another so-called Hyperborean, Herodotus, in a conclusion 
least offensive to the people of Delos states: “...if there are Hyperboreans, 
there must also be Hypernotians. For my part, I cannot but laugh when I see 
numbers of persons drawing maps of the world without having any reason to 
guide them...” (Book IV, 36: tr. Rawlinson). Herodotus then describes 
tersely the whole of Asia as he knew it, without mentioning the Hyperboreans 
further, and makes it perfectly clear that “... till you reach India the country 
is peopled, but farther east it is void of inhabitants, and no one can say what 
sort of region it is’”’ (Book IV, 40). 

The sets of bronze vessels and other objects associated with them and ac- 
quired as closed finds or parts thereof, according to art dealers’ testimony, are 
presented in ten groups originating from An-yang (3 sets), Lo-yang (4 sets), 
Hui-hsien (1 set), and Hsiin-hsien (1 set). The ten sets shall be briefly charac- 
terized and commented on: 

1. The Elephant Tomb Set, unearthed east of Hsiao-t‘un in 1933. ‘There was 
no evidence of a tomb-chamber, but objects seemed to be scattered at random 
and embedded in the soil” (p. 16). Named after one of the motifs of animal de- 
signs. Listed are 89 objects; 14 of these are sacrificial vessels, the remainder, 
weapons and various smaller objects, including several jade pieces. The date, 
reign of Wu Ting (1324-1266 B.C., or 1255-1197 B.C. according to a revised 
chronology), is advanced on the authority of Dr. J. M. Menzies (Appendix D, 
pp. 196-198), who identifies the owner of these bronzes with a personage named 
in oracle inscriptions. 

2. The Halberd-Bearer Set, said to have been unearthed at Kao-lou-chuang, 
north of the An-yang railway station. Named for a pictograph recurring in six 
of nine vessels listed. A large number of weapons, only partly illustrated, are 
relegated to a, neutral group because they cannot be separated from those that 
came from the following Set No. 3, evidence being confused (p. 79). 

3. The Disk-Bearer Set, reportedly excavated at Kuo-chia-wan, east of the Hou-+ 
kang; closely related with the preceding set, but differentiated by a pictograph 
recurring four times. Listed are 12 vessels and a miniature bronze elephant in 
the round (somewhat misleadingly reproduced among the finds of the first set, 
P|. 34:1), in addition to the weapons in the neutral group mentioned above. 

4. The Ancestor Hsin Set, originating from near Lo-yang and comprising 10 
vessels, mostly plain. Named for an inscription recurring in six specimens, taken 
to refer to the fifteenth Shang king, grandfather of P‘an-keng; hence this set is 
tentatively dated ca. 1400 B.C. 
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5. The Mang-shan Set, from a gully or pit called Ma-kou or Miao-kou (‘Horse 
Ravine” or ‘“Temple Ravine’) in the Mang Mountains north of Lo-yang. “This 
site could not really be called a tomb, for the objects were irregularly lodged in 
the virgin soil” (p. 118). 14 sparsely decorated vessels, inscribed by one Ching, 
and considered to date from Early Western Chou, which is convincing. 

6. The Ch‘en Ch‘en Set, from a locality in the Mang Mountains northeast of 
Lo-yang. Named for the inscription, recurring in 5 of 8 bronzes listed. Dated 
to Early Chou. The lack of uniformity in the graphs (p. 140) should be noted. 
Cf. Ch‘en Ch‘en Ho, Freer Gallery of Art, Oriental Studies, No. 3 (1946), pp. 48 
ff., Pl. 23: Jung Keng, Shang Chou i-ch‘i t‘ung-k‘ao (Peiping, 1941), II, Figs. 40, 
476, 655, 657, 658. 

7. The Prince Kung of Sung Set, from Tung-shih-ho ts‘un in Hui-hsien, North- 
ern Honan, consisting of 11 objects which admittedly do not form a unit but 
appear to be of three different groups (p. 147). Named for the freely interpreted 
inscription of one of the vessels. Assigned to Early Chou. Problematic inscrip- 
tion in a Ku (NB. 6403). Some of the vessels (Pl. 78 A, B, Pl. 79 A, B, Pl. 81 
A) seem to me to antedate most of the material described in the sets dated 
Shang. 

8. The Sha-wan Set, from the village of Sha-wan near Lo-yang. Six vessels of uni- 
form style, assigned to about 900-750 B.C. No inscriptions. The date is con- 
vincing. 

9. The Marquis K‘ang of Wei Set, from Hsin-ts‘un, Hsiin-hsien, according to 
dealers’ accounts. No sacrificial vessels, but fittings, knife-halberds, ch‘i halberds, 
and a magnificent helmet (Pl. 86). There are no internal supports of the designa- 
tion, except, perhaps, the character hou ‘marquis’ on one of the halberds. As- 
signed to the Early Chou period. The helmet is reminiscent of types hitherto 
regarded as later (cf. N. Egami, 8. Mizuno, Inner Mongolia, Archaeologia 
Orientalis, Ser. B, I [1935], 63, Fig. 33:1, a parallel owned by Kyoto Univer- 
sity). 

10. Various small units under six headings, including a Pewter Set of ten vessels 
likely to be of Early Chou date. 

The preceding list will give an idea of the extraordinary wealth and impor- 
tance of the Toronto collection which Dr. White himself has acquired over the 
years and now has presented with a careful attention to the individual properties 
of the objects and the available evidence regarding their origins. We learn very 
much about realia; e.g., the brownish paste occasionally seen in early vessels’ 
sunken decor consisting of lime and pig blood (p. 147); lumps of corroded millet 
in a kuet vessel (p. 76, No. 2); remains of fowl and hares found in ting tripods 
(p. 76); stains of corroded rice ascertained in another kuei (p. 96, No. 2). The 
value of this publication is enhanced by several appendices: A—list of the Shang 
kings; B—names of the ceremonial vessels; C—ceremonial graphs on oracle 
bones; D—Dr. Menzies’ excursus on the probable date of the Elephant tomb; 
E—line drawings of halberds made under Dr. Menzies’ supervision; F—a note 
on the Iron Age in China, quoting from Needham’s Vol. I; and G—some re- 
marks on archaeological work in China. 
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The reproductions are a little uneven in quality, as explained by the author; 
the many drawings, however, are wholly excellent. 

The book contributes greatly to our knowledge of monuments and sundry 
facts. It broadens and consolidates the foundations of further systematic re- 
search, without engaging in the battle of concepts: “‘. . . this is simply an archae- 
ological study, with no attempt to deal with early Chinese art” (p. 159), the 
writer says with modesty and aloofness. 

Max LogsR 


University of Michigan 


Early Chinese Bronzes in the City Art Museum of St. Louis. By J. Ep- 
WARD Kipper, Jr. St. Louis: The City Art Museum of St. Louis, 1956. 110. 
34 Plates. $10.00. 


This pleasingly designed catalogue enlarges the body of published Chinese 
bronzes by twenty-eight vessels and a good number of weapons, mirrors, fittings, 
and belt-hooks, an assemblage of quality and diversity that avowedly owes 
much to the generous support of St. Louis collectors and donors. Vessels of 
Shang and Western Chou outnumber the later ones by far; ‘““Middle Chou” and 
“Huai” are represented with three fine specimens and two lesser ones, respec- 
tively. There is but one vessel of Han date in addition to several mirrors and an 
exceptionally beautiful silver-inlaid tube. 

The text consists of an outline for the general reader (pp. 7-28) and the cata- 
logue proper (pp. 30-106) followed by a Bibliography (pp. 107-110). China’s 
history from the Stone Age or indeed from Sinanthropus to the Han dynasty is 
condensed into an account of four pages which are not entirely free of slips and 
occasional clichés. To mention a few: “‘. . . winds and water deposited layers of 
fertile loess soil...” (p. 8)—the winds deposited the loess during arid glacial 
periods (Ma-lan formation), the water cut into the loess in post-glacial times 
(Pan-ch‘iao erosion); “Western Chou territory was lost to the Ch‘in by 256 
B.C.” (p. 11)—after 771 B.C. no Western Chou territory was left; “...Ch‘in 
... led by crude and primitive rulers” (p. 11)—Hsiin-tzu, having visited Ch‘in, 
draws a fairer picture (Hstin-tzu, p‘ien 16; see D. Bodde, China’s First Unifier, 
p. 9); “Lao-tzu .. . appealing to the masses with mental escapes” (p. 10—“‘Those 
who understand me are rare,”’ Lao-tzu says (Tao te ching, 70, tr. J. J. L. Duy- 
vendak, p. 147). 

That some statements on rather debatable points are advanced with an air of 
finality may in part be due to the brevity of treatment; even so, I wonder how 
much truth there is in this assertion (p. 8): “Inspired by a passionate religious 
fervor that is blended with exquisite artistic taste, the earliest bronzes record 
the highest artistic achievements of ancient China.” For the earliest bronzes are 
fairly humble objects, the modest beginnings of an art that appears to have 
matured rapidly but cannot by any means be considered as expressive or ex- 
quisite before it had reached that maturity, some time later; moreover they are 
adapted from late Neolithic pottery types, as Mr. Kidder himself well knows 
(p. 8), so that what is valid for the bronzes ought to apply for the ceramic pro- 
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totypes as well. And does the author seriously wish to demonstrate the infe- 
riority of all of ancient Chinese art that was to follow? 

Brief discussions are devoted to matters of writing and the inscriptions, Shang 
and Chou religion, the major archaeological sites (pp. 12-22), concerning which 
it may be pointed out that the stratigraphic difficulties encountered at An-yang 
(p. 21) have been overcome by the careful methods of the later excavations (cf. 
Shih Chang-ju, ‘Recent Discoveries at Yin-hsii, Anyang, with a Note on the 
Stratification of the Site,” in The Chinese Journal of Archeaology, II [1947]). A 
chapter entitled “Chronology in Styles” concludes the introductory part. 

To avoid repeating what has been said elsewhere by this reviewer about the 
descriptive and interpretive treatment of the bronze vessels and their inscrip- 
tions, the reader is referred to Artibus Asiae, XX (1957). The following re- 
marks, in compensation, are related to matters not previously touched upon. 

On Pl. XXVIII are reproduced two tiger figures, 174:49 and 63:53, both of 
which are assigned to Late Chou (pp. 90, 92). No. 174:49 is a rather stiffly 
moving beast with a squarish head of archaic cast, designed to be seen in pure 
side-view, ears formed by double spirals, and claws rendered in a two-dimen- 
sional Western Chou fashion. No. 63:53, on the other hand, is a supple, twisting 
animal in the round, in a very complicated view, with head, ears, and claws in 
an entirely different, three-dimensional design. Yet the surface decoration of the 
first figure decidely points to a later date than that of the second one. It would 
seem that No. 174:49 has to be understood as an example of archaism, perhaps 
of Late Eastern Chou, such as have not hitherto been observed in animal sculp- 
tures of that period. A parallel to 63:53 in the A. Schoenlicht collection should 
be added to Kidder’s list (see H. F. E. Visser, Asiatic Art [1948], Pl. 68, No. 
128). 

Describing a mirror of ‘““T L V” type, the author briefly deals with the intelli- 
gent animals of the four quarters and says: “The black warrior (tortoise and 
snake) rules the north and symbolizes winter and yang; the Red Bird of the 
south, summer and yin, the passive female principle” (p. 100). The position of 
yin and yang must, of course, be reversed; yin attains its maximum power at 
the winter solstice, yang, at the summer solstice. Perhaps the author was misled 
by some verse like “Scarlet Bird and Sombre Warrior accord with yin and yang”’ 
(see W. P. Yetts’ masterly study of the mirror type in question, The Cull Chi- 
nese Bronzes [London, 1939], No. 28, pp. 116-165) or by a train of thought 
linking the bird with the phoenix, symbol of the empress. 

No. 272:16 is a fine Shao-hsing mirror with a representation of the Immortals 
on K‘un-lun Mountain, of Tung Wang Kung and Hsi Wang Mu—‘“‘who per- 
sonifies the female passive principle, the yin,” according to Kidder’s description 
(p. 101) that would make an allegorical figure of the mythical queen. (The pair 
is connected with yang and yin sacrifices in the Wu Yueh ch‘un-ch‘iu, Sec. 5, 
quoted in Téyé rekishi daijiten, V, 105.2.) The inscription, only partly legible 
in the reproduction, is translated but unfortunately not transcribed, and the 
names of “the god Ch‘iao” and “P‘i-hsieh” occurring in it remain unexplained. 
Ch‘iao, or Wang Tzu Ch‘iao“—in mirror inscriptions often written Tzu Kao’— 
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was a son of Chou Ling Wang (571-545 B.C.) and became one of the Taoist 
immortals (Giles, Biographical Dictionary, No. 2240); the pi-hsieh (not p‘t) is a 
fabulous animal of Han time lore (see W. Eberhard, Lokalkulturen, Erster Teil, 
T‘oung pao, Suppl. to XX XVII [1942], 89: “ein geister-abwehrendes Tier’’). A 
transcription would have been welcome also in the case of the text of the mir- 
ror No. 1218:20, Pl. 33. 

Printing was done with great care; there are few misprints. The omission of 
the diacritics for Japanese and of the % sound in Chinese is one imperfection 
that must have disappointed the author more acutely than it will irk the readers. 

Max Lornr 


University of Michigan 


Control of Japanese Foreign Policy: A Study of Civil-Military Rivalry 
1930-1945. By Yate CanpEE Maxon. University of California Publica- 
tions in Political Science, Volume 5. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1957. vi, 286. Bibliography, Index. Cloth $6.00, Paper $5.00. 


The prewar Japanese state was characterized by a marked divergence between 
theory and practice. According to the officially prescribed theory of state, 
sovereignty rested in the Emperor; yet in practice the Emperor seldom if ever 
made important political decisions. Thus various individuals—ministers of 
state, imperial advisers, career bureaucrats, and some army and navy officers— 
ruled in the Emperor’s name and held the actual reins of power. Under the cir- 


cumstances, the Japanese state lacked a single head who could effectively co- 
ordinate and integrate the work of the various branches and agencies of the 
government. It goes without saying that under such a system political power 
was, despite outward appearances, very much fragmented, and often officials 
and agencies worked at cross purposes. 

A major source of friction was the independent position occupied by the 
Supreme Command. The leaders of the Meiji state had succeeded in establishing 
the principle that military and naval matters should not be subject to the con- 
trol of the civilian government. According to the Constitution the Supreme 
Command was responsible to the Emperor, but since the soverign by custom and 
training generally made no decisions, the Supreme Command was in effect 
responsible to no one. The combination of power without responsibility produced 
dire results when the military began to intervene increasingly in foreign affairs. 

It is this problem of the coordination of the civil and military elements in 
the Japanese government that forms the central theme of Dr. Maxon’s study. 
Based primarily on the voluminous records of the International Military Tribunal 
for the Far East, and supplemented by additional sources, notably memoirs of 
Japanese statesmen, interrogations of the late General Tojo Hideki, and better 
known Japanese secondary works, the Control of Japanese Foreign Policy describes 
in considerable detail the rise of the military to power in the 1930’s and their 
meddling in foreign relations, the various attempts, all of them unsuccessful, 
to achieve some kind of coordination between the civilians and the military, and 
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the conflicts within the military itself—the tug of war which went on between 
the army and navy, as well as dissension between the War Ministry and the 
Chief of Staff, and between the senior officers and the field grade officers who 
gradually made their influence felt through suggestion, persuasion, and terror. 
Dr. Maxon has written competently on a subject which has more than academic 
interest now that Japan has embarked on a program of rearmament. This book 
is a valuable addition to the literature on Japanese militarism. 

The story the author has to tell is essentially one of failure—failure of the 
civilian leaders of Japan to create effective machinery to curb the ambitions 
and irrational actions of the military, especially of the anonymous colonels and 
lieutenant-colonels who forced the government to follow a policy which ultimately 
pushed Japan to war. It is natural, therefore, that the author should be led to 
speculate on what might have been done to alter the course of events. It seems 
to me that there is implicit in Dr. Maxon’s analysis the thought that the Emperor 
should have taken a positive role in coordinating the civil and military elements, 
and in restraining the aggressive foreign policy of the military. Thus the author, 
referring to the Emperor’s role in the decision to accept the terms of the Potsdam 
Declaration, states: ‘In retrospect it is apparent that the differences between 
the Supreme Command and the civil government over foreign policy—differ- 
ences which had lain at the root of Japan’s difficulties since the early ’thirties— 
could be, and in the end were, resolved in extremis by Imperial decision. Un- 
fortunately, however, this resolution came only at the eleventh hour’’ (p. 212). 

The author is inclined to blame the palace advisers for having restrained the 
Emperor from exercising authority conferred on him by the Constitution. 
Granted that the palace advisers were not particularly courageous in their 
struggle against the military, who had no qualms about using violence, or the 
threat of it, in trying to achieve their objectives, it is difficult to see how men 
like Kido Koichi, the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, who lacked an organized 
following, could have successfully countered the military. In addition to raising 
doubts about the wisdom of personal rule by the Emperor, which Dr. Maxon 
seems to prefer, I would like to suggest that the sovereign and his advisers 
probably would have encountered considerable difficulties in actually exercising 
imperial rule. In the long run, organization is the key to success in politics. It is 
important to remember that the Imperial Palace was a symbol but not the head- 
quarters of a political organization. 

In fact, one of the weaknesses of this study is its lack of attention to the re- 
lationship between the army and right-wing societies, and to the attempts that 
were made to mobilize popular support through this connection. The author 
touches on such matters when he notes in passing that one of the quasi-political 
functions of the chiefs of the Military and Naval Affairs Bureaus “was that of 
guiding and controlling organizations with military connections, particularly 
the associations of Army and Navy reservists” (p. 46), but he does not develop 
this point. As the author makes clear, on many an occasion real power was held 
by a group of field grade officers who had succeeded in reducing their senior 
officers, to say nothing of civilian leaders, to something approaching puppets. 
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One suspects that those in the lower echelons were able to win control because 
they were better organized and had secured support outside of their inner circle. 
NosutakKa IKE 


University of California, Berkeley 


German-Japanese Relations, 1936-1940: A Study of Totalitarian Di- 
plomacy. By Frank Wiiu1am Ixit. New York: Bookman Associates, 
1956. 243. Bibliography, Index. $4.00. 


The international relations of the 1930’s were highlighted by the military 
aggressions of the totalitarian powers in Europe and Asia. Germany, Japan, and 
Italy, the three “have not” nations, were allied in their program of conquest and 
expansion. It is a matter of record that the activities of these powers and es- 
pecially the joining of forces by Germany and Japan led eventually and inexor- 
ably to the outbreak of World War IT. It is also clear that these two totalitarian 
states were motivated less by a genuine desire to help each other than by their 
calculations for the advancement of their own national interests. 

Dr. Frank William Iklé traces in detail the diplomacy of the two totalitarian 
powers, beginning with the German-Japanese Anti-Comintern Pact of 1936 and 
ending with the Tripartite Pact of 1940. The work is divided into six parts: 
Introduction, the Anti-Comintern Pact, the Role of Germany in the Sino- 
Japanese Conflict, the Struggle for a German-Japanese Alliance and German- 
Russian Pact, the Tripartite Pact, and Conclusion. 

The author has made good use of documentary sources both published and 
unpublished, such as: “Proceedings” of the International Military Tribunal for 
the Far East; ‘Japanese Foreign Office Archives”; Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, 1918-19465; Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1989-1941; Ciano Diaries; Ciano’s 
Diplomatic Papers; ‘Kido Diary”; and Saionji-Harada Memoirs which is now 
available in the 9-volume work, Saionji-ko to seikyoku (1951-56). Numerous 
other sources have been. used judiciously along with secondary works. 

That the marriage of convenience between Germany and Japan should develop 
into a sort of perfidious diplomacy was not surprising, for each party was bent 
on advancing its own position with little or no regard for the other, and fre- 
quently at the expense of the other. Even while Germany was negotiating with 
Japan for a military alliance, she was working on a non-aggression pact with the 
USSR. Japan regarded the USSR as her worst enemy, while Germany concen- 
trated her ire on Great Britain as her number one enemy. 

Dr. Iklé points out that there was really no co-ordination or synchronization 
of diplomatic moves between Germany and Japan, for they acted independently 
and without consultation with one another. Consequently, more often than not, 
one would undertake action detrimental to the interests of the other, as in the 
Sino-Japanese War and the Russo-German Non-Aggression Pact. In both 
instances Germany’s action was injurious to the Japanese cause. This was by 
no means due to Germany’s unawareness of the viditiica eal That there could 
not have been mutual respect can be seen in the fact that Hitler held the Jap- 
anese in low esteem, if not in contempt, for he said they were to be regarded “at 
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best as lacquered half-monkeys’’ (p. 133). He not only denounced Japan for 
refusing to join him unconditionally in an alliance but justified the Russo-German 
Non-Aggression Pact on the ground that Japan was unwilling to conform to his 
wishes completely and please him at all times. 

Japanese diplomacy undoubtedly was naive when compared with that of 
Germany (p. 114), because the negotiations with Germany were placed in the 
hands of a diplomatically inexperienced and unsophisticated military representa- 
tive, General Oshima, and a fiery, ultranationalistic diplomat like Ambassador 
Shiratori. Moreover, the Foreign Minister not only was pushed into the back- 
ground but was kept in the dark as to what was actually going on. The perils 
of entrusting diplomatic negotiations to the military are amply demonstrated 
by the disastrous consequences the alliance produced. 

The author points out that the United States’ abrogation of its Commercial 
Treaty with Japan galvanized public opinion in favor of a German-Japanese 
alliance (p. 126). However, it was the spectacular success of German arms in 
May and June, 1940, in the Lowlands and France that gave Japan the final 
push toward alignment with the Axis (p. 152). After the Netherlands was over- 
run, Japan sought and got assurances from Germany that the occupation of 
the country would not change the status of the Dutch East Indies since Germany 
had no interest in overseas problems. The Japanese press correctly interpreted 
this as giving Japan in effect a carte blanche to go ahead with her plans for the 
Netherlands East Indies (p. 152). The fall of France gave new impetus to the 
proponents of German-Japanese alliance, and gave Japan the opportunity to 
make known to the Reich her special interests in French Indo-China. As a quid 
pro quo for her joining the Axis alliance, Japan wanted Germany to recognize 
French Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies, and Southeast Asia as falling within 
her sphere of influence, economically and politically. 

On September 27, 1940, the Tripartite Pact was signed in Berlin, making Japan 
a full-fledged military ally of Germany and Italy. The author shows that Japan 
was motivated by her desire to use German victories for her southward expansion. 
The common denominator in the alliance was the desire to restrain the United 
States and to prevent her from coming into the war on the opposite side. Ironi- 
cally, it was believed that the Pact would prevent war rather than cause it 
(p. 173). Matsuoka and even Konoe believed that it would prevent an American- 
Japanese conflict. Tojo believed that it would help to end the China conflict 
quickly and bring about better relations with the USSR through the efforts of 
Germany. Either through wishful thinking or gross miscalculations, many 
believed that the Tripartite Pact would stop the United States from “interfer- 
ing” and frustrating Japanese aims, and that it might even bring about an im- 
provement in American-Japanese relations (p. 181). 

Dr. Iklé’s study is a welcome contribution toward the understanding of the 
complex and relatively unexplored relations which existed between the two 
major Axis powers. It throws light on many aspects of totalitarian diplomacy 
conducted under dominant military influence, especially in Japan where the 
civilian branch of government was completely eclipsed by the military. Although 
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the work may appear a bit too detailed at points and not quite analytical in its 
treatment, it is a volume that is rewarding to students of international relations, 
particularly of the turbulent thirties and Axis diplomacy. 

CuitosH1 YANAGA 


Yale University 


Japan Since Recovery of Independence. Ed. by Kennetrn E. Cotton, 
Hattie K. Corron, and Greorce O. Torren. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 308. Philadelphia: American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 1956. ix, 236. Index. $3.00; paper 


$2.00. 


This volume of The Annals contains seventeen articles concerning various 
aspects of the political, social, and economic scene in Japan during the four and 
a half years that had elapsed since Japan’s recovery of ‘‘sovereignty.’’ They are 
subsumed under the general headings ‘Constitutional and Governmental De- 
velopments,” “Domestic Politics,’ “Economic Problems and Developments,” 
‘Social and Educational Developments,” and “Foreign Relations.”” Contributors 
to the volume include nine Japanese, seven American, and one British analyst, 
and in the words of the special editors, the result represents “‘an adventure in 
binational collaboration.” Some of the Japanese submitted their contributions 
in their mother tongue, and the resultant translations raise problems not only 
“of accurate rendition into English,’ but als> of comprehension for the reader. 
What, for example, is the meaning of “If the nationalism of historical significance 
today is that of Asia, then the nationalism among the Japanese is in marked 
contrast to its non-political nature” (p. 83)? Difficulties of translation aside 
(the example cited is a minor lapse), the contributions are of a uniformly high 
level. 

A more fundamental point requires discussion, however. Is there a unifying 
theme which threads the individual articles together? The special editors take a 
somewhat ambiguous position in response to this query. They assert that finding 
simple answers to litmus-test type questions (e.g., “Is the process of democrati- 
zation being undone?’’) was not the object of the volume. They proceed, how- 
ever, to set forth several hypotheses, which are supported in varying degrees by 
the articles. First, that institutional stability is characteristic of Japan. Second, 
and by way of contrast, that Japan is in transition, a transition which is based in 
part on Occupation-sponsored reforms. Third, that the apparent surface stability 
is an illusion not accurately reflecting the ‘‘vital and dynamic society’’ that is 
Japan. One wishes that the editors had posed some central interpretive question 
to the contributors in order to test these hypotheses. 

The extent to which the efforts of the Occupation have had a continuing im- 
pact on Japanese society might have served as one such central theme. American 
academic opinion at present seems to assume that only minimal changes have 
been wrought, and a real contribution could have been made by substantiating 
or refuting this viewpoint. This theme, the special editors allow, is implicit in 
each of the articles. (“Almost every contributor has found it necessary to stress 
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occupation reforms and policy shifts in order to explain present trends.’’) Yet, 
by not being made explicit throughout, the collection suffers from diffuseness. 
Nonetheless, the special editors and contributors have performed a real service 
by putting together a great deal of significant information about Japan that is 
not available elsewhere in one volume. 

Hans H. BaERWALD 


Miami University, Ohio 


An Introduction to Japan. By HerscHEe, Wess. 2nd ed. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1957. vi, 145. $3.00. 


As stated in the Preface, this book has been published in an effort to meet a 
growing interest in Japan and Japanese-American relations on the part of 
American colleges, schools, and adult education groups. In this short volume an 
attempt is made to give the general reader the high points on Japan’s relations 
with the United States, geographical background, the main historical periods, 
government, social and economic life, and material on cultural affairs. This 
attempt to cover a great deal of ground in a very few pages is the central point 
that constantly impresses itself upon the reader and which, in effect, constitutes 
something of a strait jacket for the author. A case in point is the chapter on 
government. To this prejudiced political scientist, the thirteen pages devoted 
to that subject can hardly give the general reader much of an understanding 
of the matter. 

Actually the chapters vary considerably as to length. The thirty pages devoted 
to economic life, with tables and other pertinent data, represent a more useful 
and informative section than the section on government. The chapter on social 
and cultural life includes such items as a description of some aspects of national 
character, social classes, the nature of family organization, occupations, educa- 
tion, and language. Fine arts and literature are sketched by Mr. Webb, and 
religion and philosophy are discussed in eight pages, with the obvious limitations 
that must be present in trying to cover Buddhism, Confucianism, Shinto, and 
Christianity in Japan in that brief span of writing. The biographical listings at 
the end of each chapter are given as merely suggestions with no intention of being 
taken as an exhaustive bibliography. Here again there is considerable chapter 
variation in the numbers and calibre of the works cited. 

Even within the limits set by the author (or the Japan Society) as to the length 
of his volume it would seem that perhaps more could have been accomplished. 
With the exception of the first chapter, ‘Japan and the United States,’’ no really 
adequate attempt is made to present outstanding problems in a particular area 
in a systematic way, or sometimes even at all. For instance, the several pages 
on education, while making reference to the reforms of the occupation period, 
entirely omit any reference to the increasing concern and controversy within 
Japan over the alleged excesses of American progressive education as related to 
student conduct and educational standards. No mention is made of the rising 
wave of juvenile delinquency. Other items, when discussed, must be oversimpli- 
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fied almost inevitably, although the author attempts to make qualifying com- 
ments where possible. 

Perhaps the primary question concerning Mr. Webb’s book is the matter of 
how valuable in any case a 145-page work on Japan can be. As this is to a con- 
siderable extent something of a subjective judgment, each reader will have to 
make that decision for himself. To this reader, however, the book’s greatest 
value will be as one of many readings involved in college survey courses dealing 
with non-Western civilizations, or for adult club groups which wish to take up 
the discussion of other cultures and areas, along with a program of speakers 
and panel. 

Scotr D. JoHNSTON 


Hamline University 


Japanese Training and Research in the Russian Field. By Perzr Berton- 
Pau. LANGER, and RopGer SwEARINGEN. Far Eastern and Russian Ref 
search Series No. 1, School of International Relations, University 0, 
Southern California. Los Angeles: University of Southern California Press, 
1956. xii, 266. Appendices. $4.00 (paper). 


Japanese and American scholars in many fields as well as private and public 
agencies concerned with Russian problems and with cultural development and 
exchange will welcome this unique and valuable reference work. The product of 
several years of study here and in Japan, and written by three able scholars 
skilled in the histories and the languages of both Japan and Russia, it is the 
first publication of the project on the Russian impact on Japan, being supported 
by the Ford Foundation at the University of Southern California. 

The volume opens with two essays. The first (10 pages), traces Japan’s cultural 
relations with Russia during the Tokugawa period. Because of its brevity and 
because some of this ground has already been explored by Donald Keene and 
George Lensen, this chapter is less valuable than the second (33 pages), covering 
the period from 1868 to 1917. Here the authors describe how international 
pressures before World War I gave rise to several important Japanese centers 
for training in the Russian field, particularly the Tokyo School of Foreign Lan- 
guages, the Orthodox Theological Seminary, and the Army-supported Russo- 
Chinese Language School at Sapporo. A number of Russian specialists in this 
period are identified and reference is made to the growing Japanese literature 
on Russia, especially in the fields of travellers’ accounts, language aids, transla- 
tions of Russian histories and classic literature, policy recommendations by 
private individuals, and classified economic, geographic, and strategic studies 
by government agencies. 

After World War I and particularly under the impact of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, Japanese concern for Soviet affairs became so great that the authors break 
off their general historical account to present their material in various categories 
convenient for the researcher. The time span is divided into two periods: 1918-45 
(54 pages) and 1945-55 (111 pages). For each of these periods there is a brief 
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account of the political and social setting, a descriptive catalogue of the major 
centers of training and research in the Russian field and the major political and 
cultural organizations with specific interests in Russia, and an analysis of the 
more important Japanese publications on Russian affairs, including tabulations 
of numbers of books published in various categories, sample titles, and lists and 
evaluations of relevant periodicals. In the appendices there are samples of 
several kinds of studies mentioned in the text and a directory of the institutions 
referred to. 

In a valuable final chapter, the authors present a careful estimate of Japan’s 
Russian studies. Weaknesses are cited, such as the uncritical left-wing orientation 
of many library collections, senior scholars and students; the frequent lack of 
adequate disciplinary training, resulting in a concentration on translation rather 
than analysis; and the isolation of many members of the academic community 
generally from the extensive government training and research programs. On 
the other hand, its great strengths are emphasized, particularly the number of 
specialists in the field, the literary studies at Waseda University, the presence 
of large numbers of ex-prisoners of war and travellers with recent personal 
experience in the Soviet Union, and the materials available for the study of the 
Communist movement and Soviet-Japanese relations. The over-all picture which 
emerges is one of the enormous vitality of Japanese interest in the Russian field. 
Ranking Japan today first among the nations of the free world in popular interest 
in Russian affairs, second after the United States in number of training centers, 
faculty members, and students, and fourth after the United States, Western 
Germany, and Great Britain in volume and quality of research and the number 
of research centers, the authors point up the great, resource here for our under- 
standing of Russian, Soviet, and international Communist affairs. 

A few technical questions about the presentation of the material might be 
raised. This reader wished that sources had been annotated, especially in the 
first two historical essays (a bibliographical note is promised, however, for the 
next volume, “Who’s Who in the Russian Field in Japan’’). It would also have 
been helpful if Japanese titles and full publication data had been given for all 
works mentioned and if an index had been provided. But these reservations are 
few, compared with the many uses to which this handbook can be put. By way 
of illustration, a few may be suggested. 

Students of Russo-Japanese relations will find it of inestimable value in helping 
them to establish relations with Japanese persons and institutions with similar 
interests. Political scientists will be interested in its information concerning 
certain pressure groups and propaganda methods. Historians will be stimulated 
by the interchange seen between political and cultural developments. Literary 
historians will be prodded into a greater appreciation of Japanese studies of 
Russian literature and of the influence of the Russian classics on Japanese writing. 
Students of Russian affairs in general will find it helpful in locating those ma- 
terials in Japanese which may be useful to them. Librarians may use the cata- 
logues of current periodicals as a guide for acquisitions. Universities, foundations, 
and others will find valuable suggestions for the further development of Russian 
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studies in Japan and for new ways in which cooperation between Japanese and 
Western scholars can be mutually helpful. 

James WILLIAM Morey 
Columbia University 


The Postwar Student Struggle in Japan. By Lawrence H. Bartristin1. 
Tokyo: Tuttle, 1956. xiii, 167. Tables, Bibliography, Index. $1.95. 


In this volume, which was commissioned jointly by the Gotham Foundation 
and the Charles E. Tuttle publishing firm, the author recounts some of the major 
trials, tribulations, and activities of University students in postwar Japan. 
Primarily, it is the story of the Zengakuren (Zen Nippon Gakusei Jichikai 
Sdrengs), the Japan Union of Student Self-governing Societies, but material 
on some of the other, more minor, student groups is also included. 

The major portion of the book is concerned with a straightforward historical 
narrative of the student movement in postwar Japan. Mr. Battistini divides it 
into three periods: (1) from the beginning of the Occupation until September of 
1948 when, after lengthy and involved disputes between existing student groups 
and previous attempts at federation, Zengakuren became organized; (2) from 
the latter date until the famous 1952 May Day Incident, which was the high- 
water mark of the student struggle within the political arena; and (3) the period 
since Japan’s recovery of sovereignty during which the trend has been away 
from domination of Zengakuren by Communist elements and toward “‘moderate 
leftism.”’ Considerable attention is lavished on some of the major student move- 
ment ‘‘Incidents’”—the activities of the students and the countermoves of the 
Government and university administrations. 

A high degree of cooperation and assistance from Japanese scholars, govern- 
ment officials, and leaders within the student movement was elicited by the 
author in gathering material. As a result, the book has the ring of authenticity. 
Unfortunately, the text has not been well organized and there is a considerable 
amount of repetition. This reviewer often wished that Mr. Battistini would have 
departed from his purely descriptive narration and would have ventured forth 
into the realm of analyzing some of the underlying factors which helped to give 
shape and substance to the student movement. Some more stringent editing 
would also have helped reduce the extremely uneven style which ranges from 
the journalistic to the obscure. Nonetheless, the book contains a wealth of ma- 
terial for the specialist on Japan and for all who are interested in the fate of 
university students. 


Hans H. BAERWALD 


Miami University, Ohio 


The First Englishman in Japan: The Story of Will Adams. By Puatuir G. 
Rogers. London: Harvill Press, 1956. xvi, 144. Foreword, Map, Illustra- 
tions, Bibliography, Index. 12s. 6d. 


The author of this study lived as a boy in the town of Gillingham, England, 
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where in the late sixteenth century, Will Adams had spent his boyhood. Having 
searched in vain for an account in English of this romantic Elizabethan’s career, 
Philip Rogers himself resolved to fill the gap. He has provided, for the general 
reader, an interesting account of the activities and influence of the first English- 
man to live in Japan. 

Adams’ boyhood among sea-faring men and his experience as a shipbuilder’s 
apprentice led to his interest in navigation and trade. His acquaintance with 
Dutch mariners led him to participate in Dutch efforts to find a new route to 
the Far East, first via the Northeast Passage and later through the Straits of 
Magellan. As pilot of one of the Dutch ships he arrived in 1600 in Japan. The 
Japanese authorities found his skills useful to them and for several years refused 
permission for him to leave. Later he remained of his own volition, until his 
death in 1620. 

The pilot’s first years in Japan, his discussions with the Shogun, and his mar- 
riage to a Japanese woman, by whom he had two children (he had left a wife 
and child in England also), are covered briefly. His efforts in behalf of the Dutch 
traders who arrived in Japan in 1609 are discussed in more detail. Serving as 
agent for the Shogun, he endeavored at the beginning to interest the Spaniards 
also in trade with Japan. However, in the end his Protestant inclination and his 
strong friendship for the Dutch led him to intrigue against the Spaniards. Ac- 
cording to Rogers it was Adams who told the Japanese about the Spaniards’ 
ambitions to conquer the world, and pointed out the Spanish method of using 
Christian converts within a country as an auxiliary force for invading Spanish 
troops. After the Shogun had thought “long and deeply about what Adams had 
told him” he decided to curb the activities of the Spaniards and the Portuguese. 

The greater part of the book tells of Adams’ efforts in behalf of English trade. 
The first English traders to arrive, in 1613, realized they were dependent on 
Adams’ influence, though they were suspicious of him because of his good rela- 
tions with the Dutch who had become their rivals, and because he seemed to be 
more of a “naturalized Japanman’’ than an Englishman. Indeed, the leader 
of this first English trading mission, who established the East India Company’s 
factory in Japan, left specific instructions that though Adams was to be employed, 
he was not to be trusted. 

Adams attempted to establish trade with Southeast Asia, both for the Com- 
pany and himself. He made numerous trips to the court of Ieyasu and after 1616 
to that of his successor, Hidetada. The decline of Adams’ influence in the Court 
after 1616 is explained as the result of Hidetada’s resentment against the power 
which Adams had wielded during the rule of Ieyasu. The last chapter, though 
it contains an account of Adams’ death and the disposal of his property, is 
devoted primarily to the story of increasing British-Dutch rivalries and the 
closing down of the Company’s factory in Japan. A postscript describes a memor- 
ial erected in Japan in 1947 to the “Pilot’s’”’ memory and to the ceremonies which 
have been held annually since that time. 

The picture of Will Adams which emerges is that of a man who played an 
important role in the early days of the Tokugawa shogunate—a trader, diplomat, 
tutor, interpreter, builder of ocean-going vessels, and adviser in foreign affairs. 
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The author submits that while Adams did not reach the stature of other famous 
Elizabethan adventurers, ‘‘he was, like them, intelligent, arrogant, many-sided, 
brave, hardy, ambitious, astute and selfish; and again, like them, by sheer force 
of character raised himself to the position of a leader of men.”” Adams’ English 
contemporaries, though forced to rely on his services, were less complimentary 
in their judgments. 

It will be seen that this little study is more than an account of the career of 
one man. It is also a story, though brief, of the beginning and the end of early 
English trade and of the success of the Dutch traders in establishing their posi- 
tion in Japan more firmly than any other European group. 

There is a short bibliography and but twenty footnotes throughout. While 
Mr. Rogers has rendered a service for the layman in putting together the gen- 
erally known facts of Adams’ career, the student of Japanese history would 
prefer a little more documentation on statements such as the one that refers to 
Adams as a confidant, a friend, and a “trusted adviser” (p. 32) of Ieyasu. 

Hersert J. Woop 
State College of Washington 


Death of a Navy. By Anpriev p’ALBas, Captain, French Navy. Introduction, 
notes, and maps by Rear Admiral Robert A. Theobald, USN (Ret.). New 
York: The Devin-Adair Company. 1957, 351 pages. $5.50. 


So little has been published in France about the Japanese Navy in World 
War II that Captain d’Albas’ undertaking of this work did fill a purpose in 
his country. Within the limitation of his sources, as listed in a bibliography on 
page 352, the author did a creditable job for French readers. His knowledge of 
the Japanese Navy and language has enabled him to weave chosen selections 
into a logical narrative of the war from the Japanese side. 

The sources from which this writing is drawn are good. Anyone familiar with 
them can readily see which parts of the book have been derived from each, despite 
the lack of direct footnote references. The author’s qualifications for presenting 
this as a valid book to his own countrymen do not carry through, however, to 
make the English translation equally worthy in the United States. There is little 
if anything in this book that has not already been published in this country. 

The American publisher seems to have recognized the limitations of this volume 
since an effort was made to beef it up by having Admiral Theobald provide 
textual insertions, footnotes, and maps. The maps—while fairly faithful in ac- 
curacy to various originals from which they were obviously taken (compare those 
on pages 62, 63, 71, 78 with the ones in 8. E. Morison, The Rising Sun in the Pa- 
cific, pages 294, 295, 356, 374 respectively)—are poorly drafted. The footnotes 
and textual insertions add little that an interested reader could not figure out 
for himself. One exception is on page 277 where Admiral Theobald sets the record 
straight on the matter of leap-frogging versus island-to-island advance in the 
prosecution of Pacific offensives by the United States. But this worthy, forth- 
right, and accurate pronouncement does not validate all the other additions 
which serve to extend the book so far beyond the 218-page British edition. Par- 
ticularly intrusive and unwarranted are the Admiral’s protestations of intrigue 
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in Washington just before the Pearl Harbor attack. One might have hoped that 
his own book on the subject would have vented his spleen sufficiently. But ap- 
parently he could not resist this opportunity. 

Captain d’Albas is a good and capable writer, and his part of the book was well 
done. The American publisher could have profitably directed more effort toward 
editorial acumen, for this edition contains many minor errors (such as giving 
“17.9” as the size of battleship Yamato’s 18.1-inch guns, and frequent misspelling 
of proper names) and some major ones (such as saying that Palau is in 
the Marianas) which should have been avoided. Whatever the editorial policy 
for this book was, it became overbearing, indeed, in removing “Strategic Bombing 
Survey, Interrogations of Japanese Officials” from the author’s original bibli- 
ography and inserting ‘“‘Walter Karig, Battle Report.” 

Rocer PInEAvu 


Washington, D.C. 


Samuri! By Sasuro Sakai with Martin Carvin and Frep Sarto. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1957. 382. Illustrations, Index. $4.95. 


The November 1956 number of this Journal carried my review of Zero! which 
like the present work, was written by two Japanese authors “with Martin 
Caidin.” The latter’s second effort in editing a Japanese story for American 
readers should have turned out a little better than the first. It did not. The 
same editorial standard and general shortcomings of Zero! persist in Samuraz! 

This is a story of Saburo Sakai, Japan’s foremost pilot to survive World War 
II. He was unquestionably a capable pilot. His story could have been worth the 
telling if presented in a conscientious manner. Instead of superimposing fallacious 
frills a competent editor should have checked and tallied Sakai’s story against 
some of the mass of pertinent factual material available in the United States. 
There is no evidence that this was done; there is much evidence that it was not. 

The high point of Samurai! is the fabulous saga of Sakai’s crippled return flight 
from Guadalcanal to Rabaul in August 1942. But that story was told in its 
entirety (except that now an exploding bottle of pop has been added), and just 
as unbelievably, in one chapter of Zero! Let us hope for some editorial improve- 
ment in any further thrillers that are built around this saga. 

In preparing this book there seems to have been another Japanese-American 
conflict. Author Sakai and researcher Saito surely worked very hard to provide 
material for a worthwhile publication; ‘author’ Caidin and the publisher were 
out for a potboiler. It is unfortunate, in this struggle, that the Americans won. 

What could have prompted such publications as the New York Times, Satur- 
day Review, and U. 8. Naval Institute Proceedings to give this book favorable 
notices? 

Roger PIngEAU 


Washington, D.C. 


Japan. Ed. Dorit Ocrizex; tr. Paddy O’Hanlon. The World in Color Series. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. End Papers, Maps, Illustrations, Index. 
$6.50. 
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This book is mostly about the graceful and amiable side of Japanese life. It 
will have limited appeal to the specialist and to the general reader who has more 
than an elementary knowledge of Japan. This is essentially a sensate book. Its 
chief virtues are verbal imagery and vivid color representations of the multi- 
farious attractions, traditional and modern, of Tourist Japan. As Georges 
Duhamel makes plain in his Preface, this volume is intended for ‘those who are 
not in a position to undertake a journey there’’ and contains “the essentials of 
what a cultivated Westerner should know [about Japan].” 

Written originally in French, the translation is fair except for occasional dis- 
quieting lapses—unexplained allusions to the French scene and some awkward 
literal renderings from the French. The translation apparently strives to remain 
faithful to the original even at the cost of readability in some places. 

The lavish illustrations cannot be done justice in these brief lines. There are 9 
color pages of maps and 225 other illustrations mostly in color. These include 
photographs, reproductions of old prints and paintings, illuminated maps, and 
water-color sketches blended beautifully with the printed page. Many of the 
sketches strongly suggest the influence of Japanese canons of color and style. 
Certainly destined to be the most popular feature of the book, the illustrations 
alone would recommend the book to the reviewer. 

The text, by a panel of 6 writers (whose qualifications are not explained), is 
organized under 12 rubrics: “History” (Rene Sieffert); ‘(Legends” (Kikou 
Yamata); ‘Religions’ (Jean-Pierre Hauchecorne); ‘‘Art’’ (Madeleine Paul- 
David); “Language and Script,” ‘“Theatre,” and ‘Cinema’ (Sieffert); ‘The 
Religions” (Paul Mousset) ; “Way of Life’ (Hauchecorne, Yamata, and Sieffert) ; 
“Modern Japan” (Marcel Giuglaris); and “Idiosyncrasies of Japan” (Sieffert). 

“History” is in most respects an adequate survey of the usual dynastic 
epochs but the chapter is dated on pre- and protohistory and unevenly weak on 
the period since 1868. No doubt the writer’s low opinion of Japanese archaeology 
is no more than just, but he seems unaware of the considerable postwar strides 
made in archaeological interpretation by the Japanese. An example of the book’s 
anthropological naiveté is the contention that the Japanese “bear no traces of 
Ainu”’ (p. 23)—an opinion unsupported by the history of the Northern Frontier. 

In “Legends” and ‘Religions’ the authors handle themselves with more 
authority, displaying an empathy with their subjects that is generally present 
throughout the remaining chapters. Treatment of popular folklore, especially 
tales of the mysterious and miraculous, is sensitive and sympathetic, much in 
the manner of Lafcadio Hearn. Though the interpretation of religious life is 
superficial and makes such dubious points, such as that monotheistic tenden- 
cies in Buddhism and Shintoism helped pave the way for the sixteenth-century 
reception of Christianity, it is clear and frothy enough for the least serious reader 
but informative enough for most. 

Unquestionably the book’s finest passages are on the literary and fine arts. 
There may be no finer concise appreciation of these major Japanese arts in 
English. The specialist, however, will disagree with the identification of haniwa 
as terra-cotta pins to support earthen tombs (p. 76) and be puzzled to read that 
the Kojiki was “written partially in Japanese but transcribed in Chinese char- 
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acters read phonetically” (p. 106). To the general reader, literary history will 
seem overly pedantic. To balance this, there follows an excellent appreciation of 
Japanese theater. A short, enthusiastic piece on the cinema directs attention to 
the high quality of this recently recognized Japanese art medium. 

“The Regions” fills 67 crammed pages, a product of sheer infatuation to judge 
by: ‘Whatever picture the Westerner conjures up of Japan, reality far surpasses 
his dream... .” (p. 171). After a lingering look at Tokyo, the reader is swept on a 
pilgrimage down the Tokaido. Like the snapshot views of Hiroshige, ainong the 
illustrations, the text jumps from one tourist highlight to another, rarely stray- 
ing from paths well trod by generations of sightseers. The other regions are 
touched with studied conciseness, Kyoto, lamentably, receiving less than a 
quarter the space given Tokyo. Of positive value are numerous hints as to special 
beauties to be enjoyed at each stop. Though many foreign visitors are likely to 
have seen these places, most will have failed to appreciate them so richly. 

Off the beaten track this travelogue inspires less confidence. It is, for instance, 
disconcerting to learn that Hokkaido Ainu still hunt and worship bear and that 
they have ‘curiously flattened arm and leg-bones, like cave-dwellers” (p. 236). 

The last large division of the book, ‘““‘Way of Life,” is an encyclopedic assem- 
blage, largely of pleasant vignettes which play down the harsh, seamy side of 
Japanese life. These chapters range from “Japanese Character’ and ‘Social 
Structure” to “Sports” and “The Twilight of Life.” Aside from ‘‘Architecture,”’ 
which might well range alongside the other major arts (pp. 71-168), each of these 
chapters contributes toward a charming though disorganized collection of Japa- 
nalia filled with the curious and picturesque customs and beliefs of Old Japan, now 
mostly fading from the scene. 

In contrast, “Modern Japan”’ gives the armchair tourist a limited glimpse of 
westernized Japan and, in an unusually statistical section, a so’ ering review of 
her “unsmiling economy.” 

Possibly in recompense for thus clouding a happy impression, the book’s last 
few pages are given over to “‘Idiosyncracies of Japan’”’—a gentle spoofing of some 
odd Japanese customs with a Japanese glossary. 

Whatever his background, the reader will discover that Japan is predominately 
a work of enchantment. Its usually light, almost racy style is occasionally stilted 
by awkward translation. A minor editorial flaw is inconsistency in italicizing 
Japanese words. The book’s negligent scholarship, a major defect, is largely 
offset by the brilliant visual and mental impressions it leaves of Japan. 

Joun B. CorNELL 


University of Texas 


Minase Sangin Hyakuin: A Poem of One Hundred Links Composed by 
Three Poets at Minase. Translated by Kennera Yasupa. Tokyo: 
Kogakusha, 1956. xi, 72. 

The renga, or “linked verse,’’ was the most vital Japanese poetic form for 


some three hundred years from the mid-fourteenth to the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury. The greatest poets, most of whom were of non-aristocratic origin, devoted 
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themselves to it while the court nobility jealously guarded the petrified tradition 
of the waka. But the serious renga, as practiced by Sogi (1421-1502) and the 
two disciples who composed with him the poem which Dr. Yasuda has translated 
for us, owes perhaps a greater debt to the waka than is generally recognized. The 
usual statement that the renga arose from the ancient practice of capping the 
first three or the last two lines of someone else’s tanka is no doubt true as far as 
it goes, but we are still left with the themes of the linked poem, and its diction, 
rhetoric and imagery, all of which seem to have been borrowed by the renga poets 
from the aristocratic waka tradition. One might wish that Dr. Yasuda had ex- 
plored these matters further in his introduction than the Japanese literary 
histories usually do. 

To call the individual verses of the renga “links” or ‘chains’ (the translator 
uses both terms interchangeably) seems to me somewhat misleading, even though 
the Japanese have traditionally used the word “chain” (kusari) in speaking of 
the developed form. The difficulty is that these terms fail to convey the sense 
that the verses are in fact sequentially qualifying successions of emotional and 
natural images and symbols, and they seem to emphasize the discreteness of the 
renga’s parts rather than the movement and change in meaning and tone from 
one verse to the next, which is its real lifeblood. This progression and change is 
not conveyed in the present translation, although the difficulties are of course 
immense, and the running commentary on the pages facing the English text is 
intended to help the reader where the translation falls short. But the formal 
limitations which Dr. Yasuda has imposed upon himself in making each short 
line in English exactly five syllables in length and each long line seven are surely 
not worth the sacrifice. Given the special problems which the renga presents, 
the translator should feel free of such restrictions in his effort to recreate what is 
really happening in the Japanese. Otherwise there are almost bound to be infelici- 
ties. Syllable count is after all no more a convention of English prosody than it 
is meaningful to our language, and it seems to me that a much happier effect is 
achieved by Dr. Keene in his less formally rigid translation of the first half of 
this same poem.! 

Dr. Yasuda deserves praise for the convenient and attractive way in which 
this little volume is arranged, with an introductory essay, a complete translation 
of the poem with a running commentary, and the text in Japanese script and 
romanization at the end. A careful job of proofreading would have made the book 
still more attractive. Almost all the errors are obvious, but on p. 11 read hokku 
for honku and for Yoshitomo Nijo read Yoshimoto Nijo (or, better yet, Nijé 
Yoshimoto); substitute ‘“reeds’’ for “lespedezas” on p. 43 and ogi for hagi on 
p. 65 (the Chinese character is ogi); read nori for ho at the bottom of p. 66 (hd 
is the Sino-Japanese reading of the character for “Law” and therefore taboo in 
the serious renga as in the waka); and replace asajifu by yomogiu in the third 



















































1 See Donald Keene, Anthology of Japanese Literature from the Earliest Era to the Mid- 
Nineteenth Century (New York: Grove Press, 1955), pp. 314-321, and the same author’s 
Japanese Literature, an Introduction for Western Readers (London: John Murray, 1953), 
pp. 32-37. 
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line on p. 67. Some system of diacritical marks should have been used to indicate 
long vowels in the romanized text, since syllable count is so important to Jap- 
anese prosody, and a long vowel counts as two syllables. Dr. Keene’s translation 
of the poem by Emperor Gotoba, alluded to in the first verse (see p. 9), is surely 
correct.” 

The Minase sangin hyakuin has been pointed to by many Japanese literary 
scholars as the glory of the art of the renga. It is indeed a marvelously skillful 
poem, and on the whole a very beautiful one. It could be suggested, however, that 
its reputation today may be partly attributed to a tradition which no one has 
attempted to reassess, and partly to the fact that it is virtually the only renga 
accessible to the student since it is the only one for which any kind of exegetical 
commentary exists. Certainly it is somewhat atypical of the genre in its prevail- 
ing tone of gloom and pessimism. This dominant tone raises problems in the in- 
terpretation of certain verses where it seems to me Dr. Yasuda’s translation 
could be questioned. There is only space here to mention one or two, in par- 
ticular verse 44 (p. 49), which seems to mean in paraphrase something like, 
“Would that I might hear the holy Law so that it would not be necessary for me 
to be reborn again in this evil world,” and the final verse of the poem (p. 63). Is 
this latter really a triumphant statement, an affirmation of the “auspicious 
Buddhistic truth that man’s fate, a working out of his karma, is an acceptable 
road for him to travel” (p. 62)? Or is it actually a kind of prayer, presumably 
addressed to the spirit of the Emperor Gotoba: “Use your divine influence so 
that political and moral justice will come once again to this world of ruin and 
corruption”? 

Rosert H. BrowER 
Stanford University 


The Arts of Japan: An Illustrated History. By Hugo Munstersere. Tokyo: 
Tuttle, 1957. xviii, 201. Plates, Bibliography, Index. $7.50. 


In reviewing a book so comprehensive in scope as The Arts of Japan, one is 
acutely aware of a decided, and perhaps unfair, advantage over the author, for 
it is inevitable that one will be able to cite over-generalizations, significant omis- 
sions, and errors of fact in those aspects of the subject with which the reviewer 
is most familiar. Therefore a review by a sufficiently competent scholar, or even 
better, a group of scholars, might still be challenged on the ground that an ele- 
mentary book was not written for specialists and should not be subject to such 
rigid criticism. Perhaps an evaluation of The Arts of Japan should rest on an 
examination of its general organization, trustworthiness, and usefulness. 

In the work under consideration, the organization is extremely simple. It is 
divided into ten chapters following a historical division of the material into the 
conventional historical periods beginning with the prehistoric culture and closing 
with the art of modern Japan. The first chapter presents a brief summary of 
current opinions concerning the prehistoric Japanese people, their ceramics and 





2 See his Anthology, p. 315. 
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architecture. Chapters two through ten have short historical introductions fol- 
lowed by subdivisions treating architecture, sculpture, painting, and the crafts. 
To emphasize the importance of the painting in the Heian and later periods, the 
positions of architecture and painting have been reversed. Sculpture was omitted 
from the description of the Momoyama and Edo periods; architecture and sculp- 
ture were treated under the same heading in the discussion of modern Japanese 
art. Although such a rigid outline is an acceptable pedagogical device in text- 
books and in the classroom, the monotony of this organization detracts from its 
literary appeal to the more casual reader. 

Fortunately for this popularized publication, Dr. Munsterberg has avoided 
the format of the conventional handbook, in which the objective is maximum 
coverage of the famous monuments and important artists, with each treated as 
briefly as possible. He has chosen to analyze specific monuments as types for the 
presentation of a general picture. In most cases these analyses may be followed 
by consulting the illustrations; however some of the important monuments used 
as types in the text are not illustrated. These most regrettable omissions of key 
illustrations is in all probability an economy measure on the part of the publisher; 
it is bound to confuse rather than instruct the elementary student. A more proper 
subtitle would be A Partially Illustrated History. 

The absence of footnotes or other documentation may appeal to those who are 
frightened by the technical devices of scholarship. On the other hand, had some 
judicious documentation been presented, it would have assisted the serious reader 
in broadening his knowledge of the subject. The thirty-three items in the an- 
notated bibliography are well selected, but it seems a pity that all of the peri- 
odical literature is ignored and that the bibliography is confined to works in 
English. It should be noted that The Pageant of Japanese Art, six volumes, is 
listed under four separate headings, thus reducing the actual count of this meager 
bibliography to thirty separate publications. 

The general physical character of the book makes it unsuitable as a classroom 
text and certainly does not enhance its appeal to the general reading public. 
The absorbant, textured paper used for the surface of the binder will be readily 
soiled and will probably not stand up to hard usage. The reproductions are 
generally adequate, although photographically they are usually mediocre or 
downright unattractive. Such illustrations will seem cheap and tawdry to a 
public conditioned to inexpensive, yet excellent plates in the popular news week- 
lies. To attract the casual purchaser both better color and black and white plates 
are essential, and some indication of size and scale of the objects il:ustrated should 
have been included in the captions of the prints. Among the printer’s errors the 
inversion of plate forty is the most distressing. 

In conclusion, a person interested in a comprehensive survey of Japanese art 
might be well advised to begin his study with selections from the bibliography, 
using the text of The Arts of Japan as an accompanying outline. 

Mitiarp Rocers 
Seattle Art Museum 
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Masterworks of Japanese Art. Compiled and Edited by Cuaruzs S. Terry. 
Tokyo: Tuttle, 1956. x, 252, Plates, Index. $15.00. 


Most of the information necessary for a review of this book can be culled 
from the jacket and the editor’s forward. It is a condensation of the contents 
of the six large albums published during the present decade by the Toto Bunka 
in Tokyo, under the title Pageant of Japanese Art (that in turn being an English- 
language edition of the same house’s Nihon bijutsu zenshii). The general scheme 
of the Pageant has been preserved. The illustrations, reduced by a third or a 
quarter, are still large and of extraordinarily high quality, most noticeable in 
the case of the color plates. The text is still divided into a general historical 
survey and discussions of each of the illustrations. The process of condensation 
seems to have been carried out with care and understanding—an achievement 
facilitated by the fact that the editor, Terry, has worked as a translator on two 
of the volumes of the Pageant series. Most of the textual material is very close 
to its prototypes; Terry’s Foreword speaks of his adding only “revisions and 
bits of supplementary information where necessary in the interests of English 
readers.”’ Since the original authors are all staff members of the Tokyo National 
Museum, and so represent a standard of proficiency that to a Westerner seems 
noticeably higher than it was a generation ago, the accuracy of the text is re- 
markably uniform. The book should not be expected to function as a history; 
but as an introduction by means of individual masterpieces, well chosen and 
competently explained, its value is exceptionally high. 

ALEXANDER SOPER 
Bryn Mawr College 


The Art of the Netsuke Carver. By Frepmrick MEINERTZHAGEN. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1956. viii, 80, 20 pp. of plates. Tables, Index. 
45 s., $9.50. 


Netsuke for Mr. Meinertzhagen have been a life-long passion. He is now 
seventy-six and obtained his first netsuke at the age of six from his mother 
when, as he expressed it, ‘the transfer of ownership was effected without either 
her knowledge or consent.’’ During this protracted period of seventy years he 
has examined 200,000 pieces, for he became a dealer in them, and he also com- 
piled a card index of about 12,000 of the most important which passed through 
his hands—about half of which bear illustrations, many being his own drawings. 
It was his intention to write a definitive book on the subject, but this was post- 
poned as further examples were added to his accumulated evidence. This book 
was ready in 1939, but the war deferred publication, and after the war the costs 
of production had mounted so steeply that publication on such a grandiose scale 
was impossible, and the work was therefore condensed into the present small 
volume. 

It is regrettable that his vast information and lavish illustrations could not 
have been given publicity more adequately, as he is probably the greatest living 
authority ; but nevertheless we should feel grateful for this summary, because there 
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is material in this book which is presented for the first time. Mr. Meinertzhagen 
felt that the time had come to endeavour to arrange the two thousand carvers 
into schools, as had previously been done with the carvers of sword-guards—a 
more highly prized art in Japan. As a result of his original researches he has now 
produced in tabulated form the names of over six hundred of these netsuke 
makers, and has concisely discussed the work of the greatest of them. This may 
sound dull to the general reader, but for a student of netsuke it is something 
entirely new, and will help him in a detailed study of each carver’s style, and 
may also lead to a greater acquaintance with the signatures themselves, only a 
few of which are easily read by the average collector. The knowledge of a signa- 
ture and of the qualities of the carver’s style may encourage a collector to look 
for merits which might otherwise escape unnoticed. 

To concentrate, as the author has done, upon the carvers and their work, 
excluding all the interesting stories and myths which are embodied in netsuke, 
may seem a dry method for collectors to whom signatures mean little, but all 
these subjects have been fully recorded already by Weber, Joly, and Jonas. 

The author was well advised therefore to save the space for more important 
and original matter. Here is a wealth of valuable information recorded in an 
unassumming yet scholarly manner for future students to elaborate or criticise 
as they will. The author has blazed the trail where the future highway will lead. 

The book is divided into four sections. The first deals with the function and 
form of netsuke; the second with materials used and technique; the third, and 
by far the largest portion, with the evolution of netsuke and their diverse han- 
dling by the different artists and schools throughout their history. The fourth 
section is devoted to 20 plates illustrated 184 examples (mostly from the author’s 
collection) and giving descriptions of them, together with 53 facsimile signatures. 
The low price of the book did not allow for the reproduction of the signatures 
of the other carvers, and this is a great pity, as the author has made most faith- 
ful copies of them on his 12,000 cards, and at a slighly increased price the col- 
lector might have had all these for ready reference and been able to take more 
interest in this aspect of the art, which is baffling without a copy of the artist’s 
signature. 

The illustrations themselves are chiefly from the author’s own drawings, and 
though these may not be as complete as photographs, they are at least clear, 
and they emphasize the character of each piece. Despite the high standard of 
present photographic technique, the fact remains that many of the reproductions 
of netsuke which one sees are very poor and, what is worse, they are not in- 
variably of exact natural size. Miss Tollner’s book has this defect, and even H. 
L. Joly cannot always be relied upon, while many of the illustrated catalogues 
(such as Gilbertson and Trower) are often misleading in this respect. Mr. Mei- 
nertzhagen’s drawings, like everything else he produces, can be relied upon 
absolutely. 

No two collectors will agree on the relative merits of individual carvers, and 
some may find the author’s opinions on certain artists to be exaggerated, and 
may lament the omission or summary dismissal of others. His judgments, how- 
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ever, have been carefully formed after close study, and they are certainly ex- 
pressed with great lucidity. Collectors are fortunate therefore to have a work 
so full of valid information on an aspect of netsuke hitherto neglected. 

M. T. Hinpson 


London 


Japanese Gardens. By Jiro Harapa. Boston: Charles T. Brandford Co., 1956. 
vii, 160. Photographs, Glossary. $8.50. 


Dr. Harada is a well-known authority on Japanese architecture and gardens. 
Of course, the two are so closely fused as to be inseparable—closer even than 
the opposite sides of a coin. 

The Lesson of Japanese Architecture and Gardens of Japan (1928), are earlier 
contributions by Dr. Harada. Japanese Gardens is a revised and amplified version 
of the earlier work which has long been out of print and difficult to acquire. 

This book is heavily illustrated with some 200 photographs depicting 116 
gardens. As far as composition is concerned, these photographs are excellent, 
but the reproductions are too often dim and fuzzy. Occasionally, this softness 
is an attribute and helps to establish the proper mood and atmosphere. 

The limited introductory text deals with general observations. One such com- 
ment is that the “hidden ideas and ultimate aim of the Japanese Garden are 
to create a hallow place where many man commune with nature.’ The religious 
overtones are obvious, and the author indicates that during 1300 years of de- 
velopment the gardens have drawn on many sources of inspiration: traditions, 
superstitions, and especially religions. In this later connection, Taoism, Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism, and even Christianity (though superfluously) are mentioned. 
Yet, Dr. Harada admits that ‘““Buddhistic elements (by far the strongest) have 
in the main been submerged under other conventions, traditions and supersti- 
tions.” 

I believe that “tradition” is not credited with a fair share of the responsibility 
for shaping Japan’s gardens. By tradition, I refer to agrarianism—the basic 
man-to-earth relationship as best exemplified by rice culture. Was the designer 
of the famous rock and sand composition, Rydanji, inspired by divine revelation 
or was he merely an astute observer of the pattern made by a paddy farmer 
plowing around stones? 

Dr. Harada mentions that the Buddhist priests do not regard rocks as images 
of deities. Indeed, they hold an equal respect for the rocks. This points up a 
clue to a most significant difference of attitude toward nature and life forces 
between the Eastern and Western mind. Our culture cord from Egyptic through 
Hellenic to the present day has consistently regarded stone as a rude, raw ma- 
terial to be cut and carved. Although the “classification and the grouping of 
rocks” is of more interest to the serious scholar, it is indicative of the part a 
formal tradition and symbolism have in shaping the garden. 

Dr. Harada’s selected ‘‘excerpts from Secret Books on Gardens” are informa- 
tive and could bear expansion. 

The main body of the book is devoted to the chronological development of 
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the art form from earliest times through post-restoration. Thus, each major 
period is introduced with a statement describing the salient features and trends 
being evolved. This statement is reinforced with photographs of representative 
gardens. For the most part, the selections are excellent, and many obscure and 
seldom-photographed gardens are included. On the other hand, some superb 
gardens are not shown, such as Mampuku-ji, Myokoku-ji, the tiny sand gardens 
in Mydshin-ji, and the contemporary gardens in Tofuku-ji. And of course, the 
inclusion of some pictures of the master landscape of Japan—the ancient earth- 
sculpture of the rice paddies—would go far in explaining the reciprocal responses 
of the Japanese and their islands. 

In this book, Dr. Harada has compiled an important and invaluable record 
of the “Japanese Garden” and its evolution. 

RicHarp HaaG 


San Francisco 


Japanese Flower Arrangement. By Sripo Iwata. New York: Studio Crowell, 
1957. Illus. $6.95. 


Bonsai: Miniature Trees. By CLaupE Caipamian. Princeton: D. Van Nos- 
trand, 1955. 94 pp. Illus. $3.95. 


The Art of Growing Miniature Trees, Plants and Landscapes. By Tatsuo 
IsHimotTo. New York: Crown Publishers, 1956. 143 pp. Illus. $2.95. 


Tray Landscapes (Bonkei and Bonseki). By S6mn Yanacisawa. Tokyo: 
Japan Travel Bureau, 1955. 218 pp. Illus. $3.00. 


Mrs. Iwata is the founder of the “School of the Rocks and the Flowers.”’ 
This school of flower arrangement deviates from the traditional symbolism and 
discipline. The approach and merits are modestly described, and photographs 
are used to implement the method. The last section of the book are do-don’t 
illustrations of the mechanics of the art. 

Mr. Chidamian’s attractive book is as compact and well-controlled as a 
specimen bonsai. The development of the subject follows a logical pattern. The 
historical background is revealed, and the ‘“‘magic of Bonsai” provides interest- 
ing insights into the culture-bound Japanese character. There are chapters de- 
voted to the classification of miniature trees by form and growth, the selection 
and suitability of various species of plants to adapt to this rigorous regimen. 
Attention is given to the relative merits of collecting, buying, or propagating 
plant materials; containers, soils, and potting; shaping and pruning; and main- 
tenance. Mr. Chidamian has extended his knowledge of plants and horticultural 
practices with historical research and keen sensitivity, to present the most 
definitive English-language book on this subject. 

Having had success with three earlier books (dealing with the various arts of 
arranging flowers, driftwood, and plants) prompted Mr. Ishimoto to write this 
book on ‘Japanese Bonsai and Bonkei and their adaption to American condi- 
tions.” The result is a how-to-do-it book aimed at the American hobbyist who 
demands immediate effect. The multitude of photographs by the author illus- 
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trates what can be accomplished—though one wishes for fewer evergreens and 
that more emphasis be placed on deciduous plant material and its subtle seasonal 
responses. 

Under the title Tray Landscapes, the Japan Travel Bureau presents the nine- 
teenth volume in its well-known series of the Tourist Library. The objective 
of this book is to encourage the western reader to try his hand at this highly 
specialized art form. This art is particular only to the Japanese and has its 
origins in the thirteenth century. ‘“Bonkei” employs earth and tiny plants, 
while “‘Bonseki”’ relies on stone, pebbles, and sand—in both, the central idea is 
to condense the enormity of nature to the confines of a small tray. A difficult 
book for a difficult task. 

Ricwarp HaaG 


San Francisco 


The Korea Knot: A Military-Political History. By Cart Brrcaer. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1957. 206. Bibliography, Index, 
Map. $5.00. 


Korea: A Study of U. S. Policy in the United Nations. By Letanp MatrHew 
Goopricu. New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1956. xi, 235. Appen- 
dix, Map. $3.25. 


The Captives of Korea: An Unofficial White Paper. By Wiiu1am Linpsay 
Waite. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. xiv, 347. Index, Illus- 
trations, Map. $4.95. 


The question, ‘Why Korea?,’”’ has haunted many thinking Americans since 
the termination of hostilities. This question itself is compounded of other ques- 
tions. Why did the Communists choose to attack when and where they did? Who 
made that decision? What American political, military, and economic factors 
were involved in the Communist decision to invade? What was the actual situa- 
tion in the two parts of the Korean peninsula on the eve of hostilities? What led 
America to commit her military forces? What was the course of the Chinese 
Communist deployment and mobilization prior to intervention? What was the 
character of the Red Chinese economic and social revolution that permitted Red 
China to field such a surprising army in Korea? Where was Korea’s place in 
Communist global strategy? What brought about the end to the hostilities? These 
and many more questions await candid and objective answers. Since the fight- 
ing has ceased the sources from which the answers can be drawn have been slow 
in appearing. There has been considerable material published on America’s in- 
volvement in Korea, but not nearly enough to complete that picture. 

The title, The Korea Knot, the remarks on the dust jacket, and the mention 
in the Preface that the author had visited the Korean National Library in Seoul 
and the Kokusai Shinkdkai Library in Tokyo, all lead one to expect Carl Berger 
to provide a good many of the answers to the questions we have been asking our- 
selves. However, thisis not the case. The book does not go much beyond a chrono- 
logical narration of the major events involving the United States in relation to 
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Korea from the Cairo Declaration of 1943 down to the exchange of prisoners 
following the armistice agreement of July 27, 1953. As military history, it fails 
to provide an adequate tactical, strategic, or logistical analysis of the fighting in 
Korea. The enemy throughout is an amorphous and shadowy foe, nor does Berger 
do much better by the United Nations forces. Perhaps it is not fair to the author 
since these works were probably not available to him at the time that his book 
was in preparation, but the Republic of Korea Defense Department has published 
unclassified material which contains the North Korean order of battle at the time 
of the initial invasion. This material contains strength figures, organization and 
subordination of units, and the names of the major commanders, and in many 
cases it is noted whether they came from the Soviet or the Chinese Communist 
Armies.' The werk as political history is somewhat better, but still more of a 
chronology than an interpretative study. 

The Korea Knot has a number of errors. The introductory chapter on Korea’s 
historical background contains the major portion of the errors of fact and in- 
terpretation. There is this surprising passage: ‘Beginning with the T‘ang dy- 
nasty, the Chinese for the first time asserted a claim of suzerainty over Korea. 
They did this by teaching successfully the Confucian ideal of the father-son 
relationship between states” (p. 16). To set the record straight it should be men- 
tioned that General Walker’s Eighth Army Headquarters in 1950 was first set 
up at Taegu and not Pusan as Berger would have it (p. 115). 

Leland Matthew Goodrich’s Korea is a more thoughtful study covering much 
of the same ground as The Korea Knot. However, Goodrich restricts himself 
largely to analyzing the United States policy in regard to Korea within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. He closely follows the melancholy progress of the 
Korea Question largely in the arena of the United Nations from the promise of 
independence through the emergence of the two rival states on the peninsula 
and the subsequent fighting through to the armistice. His emphasis is on the 
part that the United States took in the United Nations proceedings and the inter- 
play of those proceedings and United States foreign policy. His study is well- 
balanced and penetrating with a good grasp of the basic underlying conflict 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. It is in a sense a narrative of 
America’s coming of age in assuming her international responsibilities. Korea 
could have been strengthened by bringing our more clearly the interrelation 
between the military action in Korea and the diplomatic activities elsewhere. 

The Appendix includes the text of the Cairo Declaration, 1943; the Moscow 
Agreement, 1945; and various United Nations resolutions dealing with the 
Korean Question. 

There are a few trifling errors. There is a typographical error, some inverted 
lines ( p. 19). Goodrich, speaking of the initial occupation of Korea in 1945, 
writes: “United States Forces, hastily rerouted from Manila did not land in 
Korea until September 8, ...”’ (p. 13). Although some troops from the Philip- 
pines did participate in the occupation, Korea was the responsibility of the XXTV 





' For example: Chénghun Taegye [Information Survey], I (Seoul: Department of Defense, 
1956), B24-B28. 
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Corps and the bulk of the troops and first troops came up from Okinawa where 
the Corps had been fighting. Elements of the advance party arrived by air at 
Kimp’o Airfield outside of Seoul on September 4, 1945. Berger also uses the Sep- 
tember 8th date (p. 50). 

William L. White in his Preface to The Captives of Korea fairly effectively dis- 
arms his critics by frankly admitting that he isa partisan advocate of United 
States behavior in Korea. His is an eloquent account of the experiences and 
treatment of prisoners taken by both sides. While he attempts to balance his 
presentation by giving the International Red Cross correspondence on the 
United Nation’s treatment of Red Chinese and North Korean prisoners of war, 
it pales by comparison with the vivid accounts of the Communist treatment and 
mistreatment of captured United Nations troops. Clinical attention is given to 
every shocking detail of Communist methods and the gross inadequacies of their 
PW camps. The reader is able to follow the UN troops from capture through 
long marches to the PW camp where interrogation, privation, and indoctrination 
followed until they were exchanged. The Communist prisoner is not followed in 
as much detail, more attention is given to the agitation by the Communists in 
stockades in South Korea during the armistice and exchange negotiations. The 
exchange of prisoners is described in considerable detail. White demonstrates 
clearly and, in spite of—using his own words— “Baroque phrases,’’ accurately 
the unscrupulous and uncivilized treatment of United Nations prisoners. Per- 
haps his sources dictated it, but the American prisoners can be followed from 
capture to their return—or death— in intimate personal detail. Prisoners from 
other United Nations participant countries are given scant attention. Chinese 
and North Korean prisoners first come to notice at the PW stockades and remain 
rather anonymous throughout. Their treatment from capture to stockade is not 
discussed, nor is there much attention given to the Republic of Korea in relation 
to handling and indoctrination of prisoners of war. 

On the whole, the work is sound, even if at times given over to purple prose. 
However, when White chooses to comment on the behavior of Asians or the Asian 
scene, he leaves much to be desired. Veterans of the Japanese occupation will 
learn that hanchéd, which had been applied in Japan to a chief of any type group 
or section, is a “Chinese military title, roughly equalling captain” (p. 112). 

One picture showing rows of dead civilians was miscaptioned: ‘These anti- 
Soviet Korean civilians they left at Taegu.” The place would not be Taegu, for 
Taegu was never taken by the Reds. The same picture was placed at Chinju in 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Pictorial History of the Korean War (1951), p. 221. 

These three books have a number of things in common. They are preoccupied 
with the conside: »tion of the United States and Americans in relation to Korea 
to the almost total exclusion of any real consideration of Koreans of either the 
North or the South. The Korean aspect of almost any of the problems they con- 
sider is almost completely lacking. This is in large measure not the fault of the 
authors, but rather due to the astounding lack of reliable information on the 
internal developments of post-1945 Korea. For all of the recent massive American 
involvement of men and materiel on the Korean peninsula, few countries are as 
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unknown to the American public in terms of her public figures and internal affairs. 
The historical past is no more familiar. There is not yet an authoritative survey 
history of Korea in the English language. This in part accounts for the inaccura- 
cies in both Berger’s and Goodrich’s remarks on the historical background. 
Another thing they have in common is a lack of a consistent system of roman- 
ization. Few publishers would permit the barbarities upon any European language 
that they loose on oriental languages in romanization; and Korean is perhaps the 
most transgressed against. All three have used what appears to be the McCune- 
Reischauer system of romanizing Korean for the place names, but all have omit- 
ted the essential diacritical marks. White is consistent on his map, though 
omitting the diacritical marks (facing p. 1). Goodrich misspells Kaeséng and 
gives the mountain ranges in romanized Japanese! (p. 6). Berger follows White’s 
pattern, but rather oddly gives Chinju the Japanese reading of Shinshu while 
being consistently Korean on the rest of the map. Korean personal names are 
another and more chaotic matter. Berger gives the names of Korean personalities 
with the surname capriciously either in Western order, last, or Eastern order, first. 
BENJAMIN H. Hazarp, JR. 


University of California, Berkeley 


Hankuk séhae tosé. (Islands off the West Coast of Korea). Compiled by 
Kim Cuewon. Seoul: Eul-Yu Publishing Co., 1957. 260. 38 Plates. English 


résumé 14 p. 


Around the Korean peninsula there are thousands of large and small islands, 
many of them still insufficiently explored. Some are quite far offshore and even 
today there is not adequate communication to the mainland. This report, whose 
publication has been subsidized by the Harvard-Yenching Institute, is a useful 
and enlightening study of the west coast islands, which are relatively unknown. 
The book is the product of three expeditions in 1954, sponsored by the Natural 
Museum of Korea. 

These expeditions were staffed with archaeological, historical, sociological, 
and linguistic scholars: Dr. Chewon Kim, Director of the National Museum of 
Korea; Professor Sang-Beck Lee and Soon-Nyung Lee from Seoul National 
University; Mr. Chin-Sook Chung, publisher of Eul-Yu Company; and Mr. 
Vincent Brandt of the American Embassy in Seoul. The first expedition covered 
the Dukchukdo Island Group; the second, the islands called Ochungdo, Nokdo, 
Oeyungdo and Wonsando; and the third, Taihuksando. 

This volume is conveniently and logically divided into three parts, and there is 
an English résumé of the diaries of the expeditions. In Part I, the historical- 
archaeological report presents the pertinent details relative to the physical 
setting, geographic environment, and historical background of the islands. Part 
II is a sociological report, which constitutes the bulk of the study, with items 
devoted to each of the following subjects: population, standard of living, mar- 
riage, social status, religion, social institutions, and economic life of the islands 
which were visited. In Part III, the linguistic report, there is a great contribution 
to knowledge of Korean dialects and the special vocabulary of the islands. 
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The book itself is carefully designed, beautifully printed, and attractively 
bound, although publication in Korea has been facing many difficulties as a 
result of the Korean War. 

Kyune Coo Caune 


San Francisco 


The Monguors of the Kansu-Tibetan Frontier. Part II. Their Religious 
Life. By Louis M. J. Scuram, C.I.C.M. Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, New Series, Vol. 47, Part 1. Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, 1957. 164. Index. $3.00. 


The author’s European education in anthropology and the history of religions 
and his thirty years’ experience in the frontier regions of China well qualify him 
for this study. It will remain a standard reference in this special field for a long 
time. Personal observation has been supplemented by the best Western studies 
and reference to the voluminous Hsi-ning fu hsin chith [New Annals of Hsining 
Prefecture] and Kan-su hsin t‘ung chih [New Collected Annals of Kansu). 

This is the second part of a study based on a group made up largely of a rem- 
nant from the far-flung Mongol Empire, a marginal society in a larger Asian 
cultural complex. The first part was devoted to the origin, history, and social 
organization of the Monguors. This second part is an authoritative account of 
religious cults and rites, particularly of Lamaism and Shamanism. 

This study based on the Chinghai-Kansu area fills a gap, in that it comple- 
ments existing material devoted to other parts of the Lamaist world. A basic 
assumption of Chinese historiography, popularly accepted in the West, is that 
the superior culture of the Chinese always absorbed its invaders. Father Schram 
has made a concrete contribution toward revising this absorption fallacy. He 
gives the reader an insight into the institutions and ideas conditioning the 
Monguors, perpetuating their cohesion, and forestalling their absorption by the 
Chinese. 

The work is presented more according to anthropological than historical disci- 
pline, but there is valuable data for the historian on the introduction and develop- 
ment of Lamaist Buddhism through the Yiian, Ming, and Ch‘ing periods, and 
particularly from 1911 to 1922. It gives a clear picture of the factors involved in 
the growth and subsequent decadence of the religion. 

The study describes the actual application of Chinese imperial policy toward 
Lamaist Buddhism in this area. One contribution is a valuable discussion of the 
unique institutions of Nang-suo and Karwa, the granting of territory and heredi- 
tary chieftainships to lamas instrumental in gaining the submission of a tribe. 
There is also an historical account of several important lamaseries and Living 
Buddhas. The material, educational, and religious aspects of Lamaist institutions 
are vividly discussed, particularly their structure and dynamics. Schram touches 
on the social, political, and economic role of the lamaseries in the larger com- 
munity, an aspect treated more particularly in a recent study by Robert J. 
Miller, ‘The Socio-Political and Economic Aspects of the Monastery in Inner 
Mongolia” (dissertation, University of Washington, Seattle, 1955). 
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A brief mention is made of the minor Red sect of Lamaism, and many interest- 
ing remarks on the “Living Buddha” institution, particularly the behavior and 
little-known facts concerning the education of these incarnations. Some would 
take issue with the author’s deprecation of the religious or rather the spiritual 
content of Lamaist institutions (pp. 51, 65). The biased account of Kawaguchi 
Ekai is hardly good support. 

Shamanism is extensively analyzed with a clarity and penetration that comes 
only from long observation and knowledge of the language and cultural patterns 
of the people. Shamans are defined and differentiated; and their training, para- 
phernalia, traits, role, religious ideas, etc., are all studied in detail. Schram es- 
tablishes the thesis that Lamaism failed to transform the Monguors into a genu- 
ine Buddhist society. Far from being the center of religious life, Lamaism failed 
to evict Shamanist rites or impress a Lamaist interpretation on them. 

A number of instructive points are made on the assimilation of Taoist elements 
into Monguor religious patterns and their synthesis with Shamanism. In reference 
to the matter of Chinese influence and the symbiosis developed between the two 
societies, both parts of the study are particularly valuable to students of China’s 
Inner Asian frontier. An interesting contrast to Schram’s work is H. H. Vreeland’s 
outstanding study, Mongol Community and Kinship Structure (New Haven: 
Human Relations Area Files, 1954), which provides data on Lamaist institutions 
adapted to a nomadic situation among tribes insulated from Chinese civilization 
and culture. 

Besides the two main parts of the work devoted to Lamaism and Shamanism, 
seven shorter chapters treat other facets of Monguor religious life. These include 
the fear orientation of Monguor thinking in respect to religion; such public 
rites as those connected with hailstorms, the White Tiger, New Years, sacred 
animals, and spring rites; and various cults including the mountain, Obo, sa- 
cred hill, fire, family deities, etc. The dismissal of Confucianism as a religion (p. 6) 
is open to criticism, but is not serious in this study, since it is a very minor in- 
fluence among the Monguors of the Kansu-Tibetan border. 

We are indebted to Father Schram for contributing a study of Inner Asia 
which treats institutions, and shows sociologically how cultural patterns were 
accommodated to these institutions, which were in turn modified by social tra- 
dition. 

Pau V. Hyer 
Brigham Young University 


Sotsial’no-ekonomicheskaya istoriya Tuvy, XIX-nachalo XX wv [So- 
cial-Economic History of Tuva, 19th to early 20th century]. By 
VsrevoLop Ivanovich Dutov. Moscow: Academy of Sciences, 1956. 608. 
Map. 


This substantial book adds new dimension to the study of little-known Tuva, 
the Siberian area between the Sayan and Tannu-Ola Mountains, bordering the 
northwestern section of the Mongolian People’s Republic (Outer Mongolia). 
Tuva, long called Urianghai and often also termed Tannu-Tuva, came under 
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Manchu suzerainty in 1757 and until 1911 was governed from Uliasutai in west- 
ern Outer Mongolia as an extension of that area. The Mongolian Revolution 
of 1911 led to similar anti-Chinese action in Tuva; the Autonomous Govern- 
ment of Outer Mongolia expected Tuva to join it, and so did many Tuvans. 
The Tsarist Government had other ideas, however, which crystallized in the 
announcement of a Russian “protectorate” over Tuva in June of 1914. A “‘Peo- 
ple’s Republic of ‘Tannu Tuva,” under close Soviet control, emerged from the 
eventful years of 1917-21, and this bogus independence (even less real than that 
of its larger neighbor-satellite, the Mongolian People’s Republic) lasted until 
October of 1944, when under cover of World War II the area was incorporated 
into the USSR as the Tuvan Autonomous Oblast’, which is its present status. 
Little Western literature about the area exists, but a short list is appended to 
this review. 

As Dulov rightly stresses in his very extensively documented account, the 
significant factor in Russia’s domination of Tuva was the considerable Russian 
agricultural population there; this agricultural colonization by Russians put 
Tuva in an entirely different status than Outer Mongolia. Dulov ends his book 
with 1917, having pointed out that by the year 1910, 2100 Russians had settled 
in Tuva, and by 1916, 8108 of them, but the story could continue into the Soviet 
period showing ever larger numbers of Russian settlers in Tuva. The expansion 
into Tuva is thus part of the larger story of Russian settlement of Siberia, and 
Dulov indicates this perspective fairly well. But the other side of Tuva’s position 
is its relation to the rest of Mongolia, and here the analysis and description lacks 
a great deal, with only desultory and scattered references instead of serious study. 
But the treatment of Russian settlement and other aspects such as mining and 
trading is exceptionally detailed and meticulously documented. As is perhaps in- 
evitable in the work of a Soviet historian, the class analysis tends to override 
everything else, and certainly Tuvan nationalist sentiment, not only anti-Manchu 
and anti-Chinese, but also anti-Russian, gets little serious consideration in this 
book. 

Dulov’s real contribution to the “new dimension” of the study of Tuva, how- 
ever, derives from the surprisingly rich bibliography of more than twenty pages 
(mostly materials in Russian), and the bibliographical essay running from p. 
9 to p. 58. Here the author discusses a wide range of works, including descriptive 
detail of the archival material he used in Moscow, Leningrad, Irkutsk, 
Novosibirsk, Krasnoyarsk, and Kyzyl (capital of the Tuvan Autonomous 
Oblast’). This essay would constitute a first-rate performance by any scholar, and 
that it deals with such a little-known area makes it a contribution of particular 
significance. Here are leads to all sorts of hitherto untouched material of interest 
the student of Russian expansion as well as one interested especially in Mongolia 
and Central Asia, and many of the references are available outside Russia. The 
archives available only within the Soviet Union at least now are clearly labeled 
and located. Dulov himself did not use his sources with any particular imagi- 
nation, but he has pointed the way to serious study of “unknown Tuva.” 
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Selected Western literature about Tuva: 

William B. Ballis, ‘Soviet Russia’s Asiatic Frontier Technique: Tannu-Tuva,’”’ Pacific 
Affairs, XIV (March 1941), 91-96 

Douglas Carruthers, Unknown Mongolia, 2 vols. (London, 1914) 

Walter Kolarz, Peoples of the Soviet Far East (London, 1954), pp. 161-168 

Werner Leimbach, Landeskunde von Tuwa (Gotha, 1936) 

Otto Manchen-Helfen, Reise ins asiatische Tuwa (Berlin, 1931) 

B. Nikitine, ‘‘Tannou-Touva (ouriankhai), Terre inconnue,” l’Asie francaise, No. 342 
(1936), pp. 215-220 


R. A. RuPEen 
Bryn Mawr College 


RSFSR: Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. By THomas 
Firzstumons, ed.; Clifford R. Barnett, John C. Fiske, Peter Maloff, 
Florence K. Nierman (contributors). Country Survey Series. New Haven: 
Human Relations Area Files, 1957. 2 vols. xii, 681. 23 Illustrations, 43 
Tables, Charts, Diagrams, Maps. 


This is the fifth volume in a projected Country Survey Series on certain areas 
and peoples of Eurasia and North Africa under the auspices of the United States 
Government. Of the preceding volumes, one dealt with North Borneo, Brunei, 
and Sarawak, and the other three with Jordan, Iran, and Afghanistan. Assem- 
blage of materials for the present two-volume work was started in late 1955, 
research and writing were completed in the fall of 1956 in the Washington office 


of the Human Relations Area Files (HRAF), making use of the work of anthro- 
pologists, economists, political scientists, and social psychologists. In addition 
to seventeen contributors, five of whom appear on the title page, there were the 
members of the regular staff of the HRAF who aided in the preparation of this 
work. The institutional facilities of sixteen affiliated universities of the HRAF 
were at the disposal of the team. In short, the work under review is the product 
of a lavishly financed “collective research’ project. It is a compilation of data 
gleaned from recent research and contributes nothing original to our stock of 
knowledge. Considering the funds appropriated for the preparation of this two- 
volume work, it has but modest reference utility. 

This reviewer is concerned primarily with the sections and materials pertainng 
to Asia. The survey is devoted to the RSFSR with some pertinent data on popu- 
lation in Chapter Three. That chapter illustrates that some emphasis on the 
peripheral areas is unavoidable. Table 5 (p. 67) shows the change in rural and 
urban populationsinthe USSR between 1926 and 1939. The rapid urbanization 
in the Soviet Union is brought into clearer focus in Table 6 (pp. 69-82) which 
compares the population of cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants in 1926, 
1939, and 1956, indicating also their major industries. It would have been more 
helpful to the readers if the authors had prepared an additional table giving a 
breakdown of absolute figures for the six administrative districts of the RSFSR 
according to size and population density, even if the figures had to be based on 
rough estimates. 
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Between 1926 and 1939 the rural population of the RSFSR decreased, with 
the exception of Siberia, where increases ranged from 7% to 36%. In contrast, 
the “urban” population of European Russia grew by 100% (entire USSR “ur- 
ban” 112%), while the “urban” increases for the Asian parts of the RSFSR ranged 
from 167 % to 229 %. Similar increases are to be found in the five Central Asian 
republics, an indication of their industrial development, particularly during and 
after World War II. The war also brought a great influx of Russian and Ukrain- 
ian refugees to the east, largely to the Kazakh and Kirgiz republics (pp. 47, 55), 
while the rugged Caucasus proved to be less attractive due to the proximity of 
the enemy. Another element in the population of Siberia and Central Asia is 
represented by forced labor (pp. 206-223), deportees, and prisoners-of-war 
(pp. 206-223). In World War II the Chechen-Ingush, Karachai, Crimean Tatars, 
Kalmuks, and Volga Germans were exiled, mainly to Siberia and Central Asia 
(pp. 53, 60, 88-89, 108, 494), though some of them are to be repatriated within 
the next three years. The Russian inmates of labor camps are said to be often 
hostile to non-Russian nationalities, a feeling that is reciprocated (p. 220). 
Prisoners-of-war held include Japanese (pp. 92, 211) and Germans who are still 
being kept in various camps. 

Chapter Four treats of “Ethnic Groups and Languages” (pp. 85-111). It con- 
tains a section on nationality policy (pp. 85-89), another on minority groups 
(pp. 86-106). Individual groups are enumerated and generally described in a few 
lines, largely Siberian or Turkic-speaking peoples. 

Altaic, Uralic, and Paleo-Asiatic languages are very briefly discussed (pp. 
109-111). The transliteration system used in this book is explained in the section 
“Writing Systems” (p. 115), though it would have been more helpful to have that 
information in the Introduction. A paragraph on “Foreign Language Study”’ 
(p. 115) is concerned with English, French, and German only, no other 
European, Asian, or African languages are mentioned. 

Brief summaries on the Jewish Autonomous Oblast’ (Birobidzhan; p. 105 et 
passim), Islam, Buddhism, and Shamanism (pp. 573-578) are not sufficiently 
detailed to warrant discussion. The Far East—China, Tibet, Mongolia, and 
Japan—is only mentioned incidentally, as this book is not concerned with history 
or foreign relations. 

For the most part the findings rest on English-language sources or translations 
which somewhat limits their validity.’ 

This work is rather too general and the information too diffuse for specialists 
on Asia. 

RupotFr LOEWENTHAL 


Washington, D.C. 





1 The reviewer can think of at least two general works in German that might have been 
profitably used: Georg von Rauch, Russland: Staatliche Einheit und nationale Vielfalt 
(Munich, 1953), and Emanuel Sarkisyanz, Russland und der Messianismus des Orients 
(Tubingen, 1955). Regarding the present status of ethnic and religious minorities, the ex- 
tensive writings of A. Bennigsen (Paris) and B. Spuler (Hamburg) could have contributed 
much of value. 
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An Annotated Bibliography of Philippine Social Science. Vol. I, Eco- 
nomics. Comp. by ALEJANDRINO Hurana and Rony Diaz. Quezon City: 
Social Science Research Center, University of the Philippines, 1956. x, 
525. $12.00. 


The appearance of this first volume of a projected social science bibliography 
series is a welcome addition to Philippine bibliographic literature. The volume is 
also noteworthy for being the first extensive annotated compilation of titles on the 
subject. 

The economic bibliography includes some 7,895 items, each with descriptive 
annotations. Thirty-one basic divisions are used for specific subject headings. 
Within each sub-grouping, further division is made into books, pamphlets, peri- 
odicals, documents, and reports. The organization by subjects might be criticized 
for disregarding cross references, but this reviewer found the general organization 
logical and reasonably consistent. 

The annotators did not attempt critical evaluation of their material. Their 
descriptive annotations are, on the whole, well done, particulariy in light of the 
fact that the annotators had little or no previous contact in the field of economic 
literature. A few factual errors (such as the identification of Thomas E. Dewey 
as a one-time mayor of New York) were noted, but they were all of a minor 
nature. 

Criticism of the bibliography was anticipated by the editors in their preface 
when they made a point to emphasize the non-selective nature of the work. An- 
ticipation of such a criticism, however, does not lessen the fact that any such 
ambitious project should introduce some reasonable elements of selectivity if it is 
to be of greatest value. Unfortunately, one can find no reference toa basic core of 
Philippine economic literature in the bibliography under review, and many of the 
most important works have not been included. One can look in vain, for example, 
for such basic references as the standard fifty-five-volume work of Blair and 
Robertson, Schurz’s definitive work on the Manila Galleon, Pelzer’s well-known 
study of pioneer settlements in Mindanao, E. W. Kemmerer’s important writ- 
ings on the Philippine monetary system, and Abraham’s initial contributions to 
the development of national income accounts in the Philippines. 

Criticism can also be directed at the unevenness of the material in the bibli- 
ography which resulted from the exclusive dependence on the University of the 
Philippines’ library collection. It should be noted that the “collection” at the 
University of the Philippines is not the result of any systematic acquisition pro- 
gram in this particular subject, and serves as a far from adequate point of de- 
parture for such an ambitious publication. 

Because the bibliography is uncritical and because its coverages are spotty, 
the main beneficiaries of the bibliography are those few individuals who already 
possess fairly good bibliographic control in the general field of Philippine eco- 
nomic literature; its value is severely limited for those individuals just moving 
into the field, or for use as a basic bibliographic reference. 

Tomas R. McHaue 


Quezon City 
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The Peasants of the Tonkin Delta: A Study of Human Geography. By 
Pierre Govurov. Behavior Science Translations. New Haven: Human 
Relations Area Files, 1955. 2 vols. 889. $3.00 ea. vol. 


Cette traduction de l’oeuvre de Pierre Gourou est postérieure de prés de vingt 
ans & |’édition originale (Paris, 1936, 666 pp.). Quand il s’agit, comme c’est le 
cas, d’un des “classiques” de la sociologie rurale de |’Extréme-Orient, la tAche 
du commentateur se trouve considérablement réduite. Une seule question se pose 
& lui: comment |’ouvrage a-t-il subi “l’épreuve du temps’’? comment ses con- 
clusions se trouvent-elles confirmées ou dépassées, d’une part par le progrés de la 
recherche scientifique, d’autre part par le mouvement de l’histoire vietnamienne 
depuis vingt ans? 

Il est malheureusement aisé de faire le bilan des travaux récents relatifs 4 la 
paysannerie vietnamienne. I] suffit d’indiquer que c’est justement a l’enquéte 
de Pierre Gourou qu’ont eu recours par exemple P. Goudal (Problémes du travail 
en Indochine, Geneve, 1938) ou Ph. Devillers (Histoire du Vietnam, Paris, 1952). 
Seul le chapitre que R. Dumont consacre au delta du Tonkin dans son Economie 
agricole dans le monde constitue 4 ce point de vue un apport original, car il repose 
sur une sérieuse étude menée sur le terrain pendant trois ans. Cet auteur confirme 
d’ailleurs pleinement les conclusions de P. Gourou sur le surpeuplement du delta, 
sur la trés basse productivité du travail rural, sur le sous-emploi de la main- 
d’oeuvre. Toutefois, il est bon de noter qu’il insiste beaucoup plus nettement sur 
le probléme de |’usure, et surtout sur l’étendue et les méfaits du landlordisme au 
Vietnam; cet ouvrage, paru en 1954, fait déj& entrevoir l’importance d’une 
réforme agraire, 4 laquelle Gourou en 1936 ne faisait que de vagues allusions, et 
dont on sait qu’elle a été récemment menée & bien par les autorités de la Ré- 
publique Démocratique du Vietnam, dans la moitié Nord du pays. 

Il faut tout de méme mentionner, en regard de cette si bréve recension, que 
deux séries de documents, postérieures toutes deux & l’ouvrage de Gourou, 
permettront sans doute d’en discuter certaines conclusions; ce sont d’une part la 
grande enquéte sur |’artisanat vietnamien rural et urbain, exécutée sous le régime 
de l’amiral Decoux, 4 une époque d’extréme pénurie des produits fabriqués; 
et d’autre part les procés-verbaux des ‘“‘séances d’accusation” organisées contre 
les propriétaires fonciers du Nord-Vietnam au cours de la réforme agraire. Mais 
ni l’une ni |’autre de ces deux catégories de sources n’ont encore, comme on le 
sait, été mises en oeuvre. Ce qui revient & souligner de nouveau combien, vingt ans 
aprés, la grande étude de P. Gourou n’a pas été remplacée. 

Plus féconde est la confrontation des conclusions de l’ouvrage avec la ‘‘pra- 
tique” historique, avec le comportement politique et social récent de la paysan- 
nerie tonkinoise, considérée ainsi comme sujet et non plus comme objet. 

P. Gourou considérait en 1936 le Tonkin comme “a stable civilization which 
has achieved a material and aesthetic integration with natural conditions” 
‘édition américaine, p. 662). II insistait sur le caractére inéluctablement fermé de 
l’économie villageoise vietnamienne. Considérant “the infernal wretchedness”’ 
(p. 664) du paysan tonkinois, il se déclarait convaincu de “the absolute impossi- 
bility of improving its lot.” I] affirmait que seule la civilisation traditionnelle et 
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les anciennes idées (soit le culte des ancétres, la morale confucéenne etc.) pou- 
vaient donner “to a likable and irremediably poor population that part of hap- 
piness to which it is entitled” (p. 665), que pour le patriotisme annamite la 
question fondamentale est “the preservation of this precious harmony between 
man and nature” (p. 663), c’est-a-dire la vie villageoise traditionnelle. I] n’est pas 
douteux que les événements survenus au Vietnam pendant ces vingt derniéres 
années sont loin d’avoir pleinement confirmé ces théses. 

Quelque soit l’opinion que chacun se forme sur la proclamation de l’indé- 
pendance vietnamienne en 1945 (“révolution d’aoft’’), sur la guerre franco- 
vietnamienne, sur la consolidation progressive du Viet-Minh et de la République 
Démocratique du Vietnam, il semble certain que la paysannerie vietnamienne y 
a fait preuve d’un dynamisme politique fort éloigné de la résignation passive 
qu’en 1936 P. Gourou donnait pour un de ses traits décisifs. Tous ces faits indi- 
quent que pour le “patriotisme annamite,” la question principale était non la 
préservation de l’ordre ancien, mais la conquéte de l’indépendance. Le succés de la 
réforme agraire depuis 1953 dans le Nord-Vietnam a d’ailleurs confirmé que cet 
ordre ancien était loin d’avoir les vertus idéales que lui prétait P. Gourou, et que 
V’apparente harmonie du village vietnamien traditionnel cachait de profonds 
antagonismes entre “l’oligarchie’”’ (dit R. Dumont) des riches, et la masse des 
paysans. Gourou lui-méme, dans sa conclusion, avait d’ailleurs été amené 4 revenir 
en partie sur son analyse du Tonkin comme pays de petite propriété, et 4 faire 
allusion a la nécessité de “lois agraires.”’ 

D’autres conclusions de P. Gourou, en particulier ses remarques sur la soli- 
dité des liens villageois, sont au contraire confirmées par les faits récents; par 
exemple par |’échee de toutes les tentatives de l’armée francaise, en 1946-1954, 
pour trouver dans les villages un véritable appui; par exemple aussi par les diffi- 
cultés d’application de la réforme agraire en 1955, quand des “‘can-bo’’ venus des 
villes crurent possible d’ignorer ces liens familiaux et moraux entre propriétaires 
fonciers et fermiers d’un méme village; le rapport de Ho Chi-minh de juillet 1956 
sur les erreurs commises est trés explicite 4 cet égard. Mais ces quelques exemples 
montrent bien que cette solidité des liens villageois est une particularité essentielle 
des transformations du Vietnam, et nullement un obstacie insurmontable & ces 
transformations elles-mémes. 

Mais c’est le propre des grandes enquétes scientifiques, de susciter et de stimu- 
ler la discussion. La masse des matériaux accumulés par P. Gourgu sur l’habitat 
rural, les travaux agricoles, l’artisanat paysan resteront longtemps encore une 
source irremplagable, et il n’était nullement trop tard pour en offrir une commode 
édition av public anglo-saxon. 

JEAN CHESNEAUX 


Paris 


Contribution a Vhistoire dela nation vietnamienne. By JEAN CHESNEAUX. 
Paris: Editions Sociales, 1955. 322. Bibliography, Index. 


The study is an interpretation of Vietnamese history that places great stress 
upon the economic factor. Although the work has an obvious Marxian bias it 
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will help fill the gaps left by histories that have tended to be limited to narrowly 
political and military descriptions. Mr. Chesneaux, who lectures on Asian 
history at the University of Paris, states that the purpose of his book is to 
make amends for the sins of omission, and oversimplification, that characterize 
French writings on Vietnam. He maintains that “during the colonial period, as 
well as since 1945, French specialists on the peoples of Indo-China—their lan- 
guage, their history, their civilization—were both financially and politically linked 
to colonial authority.”’ As a result, he continues, “not a single serious study was 
undertaken dealing with peasant insurrections in old Vietnam or with ‘merchant 
bourgeoisie’ instability before the colonial conquest—that is to say, studies of 
situations that were harbingers of the adversaries of colonial rule’ (p. 8). 

The first three chapters of the work are devoted toa description of economic life 
and political organization prior to the nineteenth century. The next five chap- 
ters, covering about one third of the volume, deal with selected problems of the 
nineteenth century. In this part separate chapters deal with the following topics: 
the peasantry and handicraft trade; the Nguyen Monarchy; the forging of an 
autonomous Vietnamese state; the first steps toward its dismemberment (1858- 
82); and the establishment of the colonial order (1882-1905). Three problems of 
the colonial period are singled out for special attention. One chapter is devoted to 
an analysis of the colonial economy, which the author characterizes as one of 
prebendary holdings and usurious practices (p. 158). Another chapter stresses the 
role of the Vietnamese ‘‘merchant bourgeoisie’ in the evolution of Vietnamese 
nationalism. The author brings the colonial period to a close with a discussion of 
the world economic crises of the thirties and of World War II, developments 
which he says brought to a head the “bankruptcy” of the colonial regime. 

Two final chapters deal with the period since World War II. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the rise of the Communist regime, and then to its present economic 
and political organization. Like the recent history of Mr. Le Thanh Khoi, the 
present study gives little weight to the Bao Dai regime and to its successor in the 
South, the government of Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem. 

Useful to the student of recent Vietnamese history is the inclusion of brief 
biographical sketches of leading figures in the Communist regime of North 
Vietnam (pp. 269-274). Also of interest is the suggestion that ‘‘personal rivalry” 
with Pham Quynh, the Emperor’s director of cabinet, might have motivated Mr. 
Diem’s resignation in 1933 from the Bao Dai court. On the other hand, some 
observers have interpreted the resignation as being indicative primarily of Mr. 
Diem’s opposition to the French. 

Mr. Chesneaux made use of several works, particularly the writings of mission- 
aries, which are not frequently cited in previous histories. He apparently did not 
use sources in the Vietnamese language, but did consult translations of certain 
codes and texts. On the recent period he made use of Communist, as well as other, 
periodicals. 

The author’s stress on economic factors to the neglect of others provides ob- 
vious reason for general criticism of the work. His strong sympathy for the 
Communism of the regime in North Vietnam perhaps provides a criterion upon 
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which criticism of the book might be based. The fact that several of his dates do 
not agree with dates cited in other works reflects a general inadequacy of Western 
studies of Vietnam up to the present time. 

Roy JuMPER 


Wake Forest College 


A Preliminary Description of the Javanese Kinship System. By R. M. 
KOENTJARANINGRAT. Yale University Southeast Asia Studies Cultural 
Report Series. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. 111. Glossary of 
Javanese Terms, References. $1.50. 


The analysis of cognatic kinship is the biggest remaining problem in the study 
of descent systems, one that has been neglected by the great majority of anthro- 
pologists and to which even the specially directed works of Pehrson and Whitaker 
among the Lapps have made no very large contribution. Partly because the con- 
cepts and classifications of cognatic kinship in other cultures are sosimilar to those 
oi Western investigators they are far less well understood even than section- 
systems. Due to certain peculiarities of cognatic kinship the key to understanding 
lies much more in comparative study than is the case with lineal systems, where 
one first-rate analysis may illuminate the essentials of any society of the same 
type. It is for this reason that Mr. Koentjaraningrat’s addition to the descriptive 
literature is especially welcome. 

His monograph is a revised version of an M.A. thesis presented in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology at Yale. It is not by any means a technical work: it con- 
tains no analysis and makes no comparative references, and is not really a de- 
scription of a system. But it is a careful account of the stages of life—infancy, 
childhood, adolescence, and adulthood—of a Javanese individual by a Western- 
educated scholar who has lived through them. The author’s approach is seen in 
his description of his essay as a starting point f~r further “extensive investigation 
of kinship behavior and its influence on the socialization process and personality 
formation.” 

The usages described belong to south-central Java, and particularly to the 
higher classes there—viz. administrative officials and intellectuals—in a total 
population of 35 million. After a clear and useful sketch of social organization in 
a principality the author presents, Malinowski-style, a picture of an individual 
growing up and gradually learning the complicated honorifics of Javanese, 
acquiring criteria for respect, and enlarging his circle of relatives and social 
acquaintances. Though he does not emphasize the principles, he describes the 
different contexts of patrilateral and matrilateral filiation. Titles are inherited 
through either side; property is ideally inherited patrilineally; the closest ties of 
trust are with the maternal grandmother; the guardian (wali) is a patrilineal 
relative; ngéngéraké adoption is in most cases from the distaff side; first-cousin 
marriage, though frequent, is disapproved with the patrilateral cousin; and in the 
case of adoption by grandparents (whom the child addresses as parents) the true 
mother is still called ‘mother’ but the father is addressed as “elder brother.” 

This interesting situation calls net only for sociological analysis but also for 
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historical: the features have to be elucidated against a background of “common 
Indonesian” custom, Hindu usages, and the law of Islam. In connexion with the 
first Mr. Koentjaraningrat might well look again at the form of the kinship 
terminology, which by no accident ends at the seventh ascending and descending 
generations; and, insvead of rather unperceptively characterizing the reciprocity 
of terms beyond the second generation as “ignorance of the principle of polarity,” 
might speculate more positively about the grounds for this feature. 

There are some isolated typographical errors (wedena for wedana, Rouffair 
for Rouffaer) but in general the text is clear and well set up. 

Preliminary though it is, Mr. Koentjaraningrat’s monograph does credit to him 
and to the Yale Southeast Study Program, which one hopes will be in a position 
to sponsor many more such studies in the future. 

Ropnry NEEDHAM 


Oxford University 


Indonesian Society in Transition: A Study of Social Change. By W. F. 
WertTHEIM. The Hague and Bandung: W. van Hoeve Ltd., Distributed by 
IPR. 1956. xi, 360, Maps, Index. $5.00. 


The distinguished Professor of Modern History and Sociology of Southeast Asia 
of the University of Amsterdam, Dr. W. F. Wertheim, gives us in his Indonesian 
Society in Transition: A Study of Social Change a welcome contribution to the 
understanding of a complex problem. Professor Wertheim wrote his study in the 
decade 1946-56 during which he did not visit Indonesia. But Professor Wertheim 
knows Indonesia well, as his readers will easily recognize. Before the war he had 
a successful career in the Netherland East Indies as judge and then as pro- 
fessor at the Law School in Batavia. He was also a member of an important 
Commission for the Study of Political Reforms the work of which came too late 
to influence later developments. He then spent more than three years in Japanese 
detention camps and while there his interests shifted from law to sociology. These 
biographical details probably explain the feelings underlying his scientific efforts: 
“T am quite aware of the fact, that any treatment of human beings—or of human 
societies for that matter—as an object may be felt as an infringement upon the 
human personality. This feeling may be enhanced, if a former colonial society is 
being analysed by a national from the previous colonial power. I have tried to 
avoid such sentiments by viewing the Indonesians not as objects, but as dynamic 
subjects of their own history” (p. x). There is no question about it, Professor 
Wertheim does not have the “colonial mentality.” The very fact that he is in- 
vited to lecture in Indonesia during 1956-57 (at the Institute of Rural Sociological 
and Farm Management Research Bogor) at a time when the Dutch language has 
been almost completely eliminated as a medium of instruction and when the last 
Dutch faculty members are preparing to go home, speaks for itself. Unfortu- 
nately, he is not free from other biases. Rather deeply hidden beneath subtle 
arguments and seemingly casual remarks is a strong preference for the extreme 
left. But this is mostly part of Professor Wertheim’s emotional orientation. 

Methodologically, he is not doctrinaire. His treatment of Indonesian social 
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change is eclectic rather than Marxist. True, he challenges “the present trend 
among sociologists and cultural anthropologists to visualise the various societies 
as separate entities” as “‘too static a view,” and relates the present structure of 
various human societies “to their economic history and technical development” 
(p. vii). But he shuns one-sidedness: “Generally speaking, anyone trying to re- 
duce Asian developments to regularities and causal processes registered elsewhere 
overlooks the novel element, characteristic in each development of human society 
even when events go largely parallel with processes known from the past. Only a 
sociological concept viewing humanity as a dynamic entity which has taken its 
fate, within certain limits, in its own hands and whose history never completely 
repeats itself, may help us to a better understanding of present happenings in 
Asia (p. viii). 

In this setting, Professor Wertheim describes and analyses in seven informative 
chapters social changes in Indonesia, dealing in sequence with the economic sys- 
tem, the status system, urban development, religious reform, labor relations, 
cultural dynamics, and nationalism. Each chapter begins with an attempt to 
establish the situation prevailing before the Western impact, followed by treat- 
ment of the nineteenth century, the period up to the Japanese occupation (1942- 
45), and the contemporary period. Social change is a difficult topic to handle and 
alternative approaches are not altogether easy to devise. But the image of the 
whole is bound to get somewhat lost in the process. 

The main part of the study is preceded by four terse chapters “providing a 
geographical and historical frame of reference for the chapters dealing with social 
history.”’ The author is thoroughly familiar with the available source material 
and illuminates his presentation with numerous significant details. 

Professor Wertheim argues that “the Asian bourgeoisie arrived on the scene 
too late to realize to the full its potential in the development of individualism” 
(p. 47) and that as a consequence: 


The trend towards an evaluation of social prestige according to personal achievement 
is being deflected as a result of the growing influence of group allegiance. Whether one is 
to be appointed to a certain position depends more and more upon the question whether 
one belongs to the ‘ins’ or the ‘outs’. Party or group allegiance is becoming one of the most 
important requirements for social achievement. Who is to be at the top is increasingly de- 
termined by a struggle between the largest political parties and other social organisations. 
Thus a new social pattern is developing, different from the individualistic type of society 
considered by many Westerners as a model (pp. 49-50). 


It is undoubtedly true that Indonesian society, and Asian societies in general, 
are—in Talcott Parsons’ terms—particularistic rather than universalistic, that 
group ties and allegiances often prevail over personal qualifications. But there 
is growing awareness in Indonesia that universalistic standards are important for 
the functioning of a complex modern society. Also, the very fact that President 
Sukarno launched in the summer of 1957 a “New Life Movement” oriented 
largely against these individualistic tendencies would indicate that the latter have 
made significant inroads into Indonesian society, at least urban society. Develop- 
ments may prove Professor Wertheim right, but to this reviewer there also seem 
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to be social forces working in the opposite direction. Anyhow it is important to 
note that a serious student of the Indonesian scene thinks that: 


It is doubtful . . . whether the tendencies pointing to an increasing individualism will 
last. Individualism has appeared, in Asia, too late on the scene to achieve its full maturity. 
New criteria of social prestige will soon emerge within Indonesian society . . . Social pres- 
tige is increasingly being determined by criteria connected with the struggle between col- 
lective groups (p. 164). 


It is indeed possible that in the future only members of The Party or of The 
Movement will be able to enjoy all the advantages of power and prestige. Pro- 
fessor Wertheim’s forecast is buttressed by his belief that what Indonesia needs is 
a “well-planned, full-fledged program of industrial development, accompanied by 
strict control of foreign capital activities’ (p. 1380). He believes that in this task 
“genuine assistance ... would considerably relieve the task lying before new 
Asian countries like Indonesia” (p. 331). He doubts that such assistance will be 
forthcoming: “It would be wise for Indonesians not to count upon such a mira- 
cle—but it would be equally wise for Westerners to try to bring such a 
miracle about”’ (p. 332) 

The book’s most important undertaking is to illustrate that ‘economic shifts, 
changes in the status system, urbanisation, Islam as a pre-nationalist unifying 
ideology, an incipient labour movement and an urge towards a cultural renas- 
cence—contributed to changing the passive reaction to Western influences into 
the active one of Indonesian nationalism. This was an idea borrowed from the 
West, but by its nature it caused those who adopted it to turn against the fore- 
most exponents of Western civilisation” (p. 313). 

Most interesting is the conclusion that for the Indonesian peasants and city 
workers nationalism “was chiefly a form of the class struggle,” as they opposed 
primarily “the Chinese middlemen, or the European employer with whom they 
came into economic conflict” (p. 317). If Professor Wertheim’s interpretation is 
correct it would help substantially to explain the success of the extreme left in 
Indonesia and in Asia in general. His thesis may appear plausible but it rests 
entirely on his judgment, with no evidence presented so as to satisfy a modern 
social scientist. 

The sum-total of Professor Wertheim’s analysis of social change in Indonesia is 
that nationalism had and still has many meanings in that country, and that the 
struggle between various social forces is likely to continue. Unlike some other 
students of the Indonesian scene in recent years he does not believe that the 
countryside is quiet, but expects unrest in the rural areas and a continuing con- 
flict between town and country. Communist successes in the provincial and city 
elections in Java in the summer of 1957 force the reader to take Professor 
Wertheim’s prognosis very seriously. 

It is regrettable that this otherwise impressive study is marred by a few subtle 
but unmistakably partisan statements. Professor Wertheim writes about “the 
so-called communist revolt of Madiun in East Java, which was probably more or 
less provoked by anti-communist elements” (p. 82). He quotes in support of this 
statement George McT. Kahin’s well-known book Nationalism and Revolution 
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in Indonesia. A careful re-reading of the quoted pages failed to convince this 
reviewer that Kahin supports Professor Wertheim’s statement. Equally dubious 
is the statement, in this instance without footnotes, about the Masjumi party’s 
“obvious indirect connections with the Darul Islam movement” (p. 224). Finally, 
Professor Werthiem writes: “Indonesia is strongly affected by the Cold War, and 
as long as the central government is pursuing a more or less aloof and neutral 
policy as against the aims of the Western powers, the latter are likely to attempt 
anything in their power to strengthen their influence over Indouesian policy.” 
(p. 325) 

In clearer words, a neutralist policy is not enough. Furthermore “communism 
is, at present, rather to be found on the side of nationalist forces in Asia than on 
the opposite side” (p. 325). About attempts from various parts of the Communist 
orbit to strengthen their influence over Indonesian policy Professor Wertheim has 
nothing to say, although such attempts are unlikely to have escaped the attention 
of so well-informed a scholar. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that Indonesian 
Society in Transition has also been strongly affected by the Cold War. 

Guy J. PAUKER 


University of California, Berkeley 


North Borneo, Brunei, Sarawak (British Borneo). Country Survey Series. 
New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1957. xi, 287. Maps, Tables; 
Bibliography, Index. 


This is the second volume of the Country Survey Series of the Human Re- 
lations Area Files. It is a rearrangement and condensation of the ‘British Borneo” 
subcontractor’s monograph compiled by a research team of the University of 
Chicago (1955). The area dealt with (an indefensible and confusing demarcation 
on ethnographic grounds) is defined by British political control. The contributors 
represent the disciplines of anthropology, geography, international relations, and 
sociology. None of them had any experience of the area, and the book is compiled 
solely from published sources—chiefly Colonial Office and Sarawak Government 
publications, Leach’s ethnographic survey, and recent reports by British social 
anthropologists. It covers a vast range of topics, including legal arrangements, 
governmental structure, politics, transportation, economics, religion, etc., and is 
amply illustrated by 36 clear tables and 19 maps and figures. The bibliography is 
useful and reliable—except for Miller’s Black Borneo, which has no place in a 
sober and factual work of information. The format is good, but the cover is un- 
dignified and unclear. 

The aims of the handbook are to arrange systematically materials on British 
Borneo, and to point out to area experts gaps of knowledge in the literature. No 
expert in any subject needs or could obtain the latter instruction from the most 
competent general survey, but the former aim is admirably accomplished. There 
are inevitably small errors, but none of any great importance. For example, 
Borneo was not the “Yavadvipa” of the Ramayana (though it may have been 
the Barhinadvipa of the Vayupurana), and Yavadvipa does not mean “the land 
of gold and silver.” Brunei never “extended its sway over all of Borneo”’: in fact, 
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it could not cope with the Lun Daya and Kayan on its back doorstep. The Japa- 
nese were certainly oppressive but they never “decimated” the population— 
which would have meant a death roll of 100,000. 

For the most part the standard of accuracy is that of the sources, to which the 
quality of the handbook is in turn a tribute. In this connection, it is irritating to 
see the authority for the information in Tables 1 and 2, for example, listed as 
“The University of Chicago” when in fact the sources were the expensive and 
laboriously compiled government censuses of Sarawak, Brunei, and North Borneo 
of 1947 and 1951. There are more important matters for comment, but again none 
of invalidating significance. Some statements, particularly about values and social 
organisation, are sometimes more definite than the information reliably permits; 
though perhaps this overstatement is a mere consequence of a necessary brevity. 
The work omits the great importance of the general drift of population from the 
interior to the coast, always apparent but now accelerating and posing problems 
for the future. The crucial place of the Iban is recognised to some extent, and their 
prestige is stated to be high, but there is much more to say on this vital political 
issue. These aggressive invaders (at the beginning of the nineteenth century there 
were probably no Iban living north of the southern watershed of the Rajang) are 
variously hated and feared by the other peoples of the interior, and their vigour, 
advancement, and continued territorial expansion exacerbate tensions which in 
the eventual independent Sarawak may have the gravest political consequences. 
The Iban in their turn will almost surely assume political leadership of the 
indigenous peoples in their confrontation with the coastal Malays and Chinese, 
who themselves are bitterly opposed. 

A general survey cannot be expected to make minute political or economic 
analyses, but these issues are some which might have received closer attention 
Nevertheless, the handbook is a clear, compact, and highly useful introduction 
to the affairs of a plural society and emergent state, and the contributors and 
Human Relations Area Files are to be congratulated on its publication. 

Ropnry NEEDHAM 


Ozford University 


Land of Dahori: Tales of New Guinea. By Otar Ruwen. New York: Lippin- 
cott, 1957. x, 278. $3.75. 


The cover of the book tells us that the writer is “capable of combining the in- 
tensely dramatic with a fine and lyric style.’”’ The author himself writes that in 
his stories “the essential man lives, as he cannot in an anthropological record.” 
And then he writes: “The record is for the scientist. These stories are designed 
for others” (p. 11). So there is hardly any sense in my giving my opinion about 
Ruhen and his book. It is true that, as an anthropologist, I am a little afraid of 
“the intensely dramatic,” especially when it is combined with a “lyric style.” 
Although I know that anthropologists may thank many travellers for their 
stories, which often give valuable information, this kind of story telling gets 
under my skin. Ruhen however, for his part, does not seem to like anthropologists, 
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whom he characterises as: “forever investigating the sex life of the indigenes. . . .’ 
(p. 62). 

Some of the chapters are normally printed, while the others are in italics. The 
first contain the stories, while in the latter the author gives his opinions about 
New Guinea, the Papuans, the civil service, the missionaries, traders, etc. Thus we 
read: ““New Guinea itself is a not inconsiderable land. By the standards of today 
or those of our immediate yesterday it is wealthy; and its people are potentially 
rich”’ (p. 5). I wonder. “‘No other area in the world evinces so many signs of geo- 
thermal activity. There are hundreds and hundreds of volcanoes, boiling pools 
and mud springs, etc. . . . ’ This is really new information. “I have seen the heads 
of man freshly collected for the necessities of ceremonial. I have walked in a village 
where lately a little boy could have been bought for the equivalent, in shells, of 
five dollars. ...” “A chief had bought such a one, of an age with his own son, 
and the two naked babies played happily together, with one difference only— 
that the chief’s son was armed with a bone dagger. Soon or late, with theapproval 
of his family, he would kill his playmate and, having taken his head, would be 
admitted thus early into the councils of the tribe.” But nevertheless, Ruhen tells 
us, those Papuans are people. They really are people “though among incoming 
Europeans... there is a disturbing tendency to regard them as intelligent 
animals of lesser genus, or as subjects for the delectation of anthropologists. . . ” 
(p. 276). “The truth is that the impact of the emissaries of a civilized race upon 
a primitive people will always produce sparks which, fattened by simple human 
frailties such as envy and greed, will ignite the touchy tinder of the collective 
mind to turn it into the conflagration of a new religion” (p. 114). This is truly 
lyric. 

One need not continue with this kind of nonsense. The author is mistaken if 
he thinks that to the general reader truthfulness is immaterial. The latter cer- 
tainly does not like the “dullness” of the scientific report, but I doubt whether 
he will enjoy the overstatements of the lyric style. The author is abundant in 
armchair-criticism, but he is also quite wiiling to pat the missionary or patrol 
officer approvingly on the back. But often he does not approve of their conduct. 
Thus he tells us that prisoners perform the menial tasks of cutting the lawns, 
tending the gardens, cleaning the official habitations. And if there are not enough 
prisoners “the average officer can soon find an excuse to fill the local calaboose 
with another lot.” We read on the same page (203) that ‘the average missionary 
was never too self-effacing with his collecting-box.” 

Studying Papuan ways of life we may learn, the author tells us, about our 
own past. But such a study can do more. It will show us the way to pass on our 
culture to the Papuans, so that they may be delivered from for example, pidgin 
English (‘‘a decadent and abominable means of communication”) (p. 63). But 
it also will make us understand our own future: “Is it possible that looking 
toward Cargo Cult, we can evaluate the real menace, the mental menace, of 
nuclear fission? ...The lesson of Cargo Cult is that the atom bomb and the 
new discoveries of science, when they are applied to the domestic lives of the 
nations, will intensify metaphysical thinking. New religions will certainly arise, 
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and new interest in older religions. Whether these developments will be good 
or bad will depend upon the character of the men who seize upon the moment 
(pp. 127-128).” 

H. Tu. FiscHer 
Rijksuniversiteit, Utrecht 


Work and Life on Raroia: An Acculturation Study from the Tuamotu 
Group in French Oceania. By Benet Dantetsson. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1957. 244. Photographs, Maps, Tables, Bibliography. $5.75. 


The Swedish author of this work came to the Tuamotuan island of Raroia 
as one of the crew of the Kon-Tiki, which ended its well-known voyage from 
South America by being wrecked on the local reef. He returned for long stays 
on the island, interspersed with periods of anthropological study and research 
at the University of Washington and the B. P. Bishop Museum in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. His first writing efforts on Raroia produced two popular works, The 
Happy Island and Love in the South Seas. A Wenner-Gren Foundation research 
fellowship and membership in a Pacific Science Board (National Research Coun- 
cil) research team making a detailed scientific survey of Raroia atoll brought 
him still further into touch with American viewpoints. This new work is a well- 
written and meticulously factual report on the Raroian community of 109 
persons on this tiny atoll, done in the manner now familiarly called by American 
anthropologists an “acculturation” study. The introductory and final chapters 
place the data within the context of recent American and British theory relating 
to cultural dynamics (culture change), being a perhaps somewhat self-conscious 
exercise in showing mastery of concepts and of important works in this rapidly 
moving field. 

Much scattered writing exists on the sections of eastern Polynesia under 
French sovereignty, including ethnological reconstructions of the pre-white 
ways of life. But this book gives the first precise record of a community as it is 
today, and of the play of historic forces, general, regional and local, which have 
moulded it. Few acculturation studies, indeed, achieve the precision of fact which 
the author has been able to record for this tiny human unit. The habitat con- 
ditions and resources of soil, lagoon, and open sea on this elliptical atoll (27 
miles long, 8 square miles in land area) are delineated, including periodic devas- 
tations by hurricanes and tidal waves. Then comes a reconstruction of the ab- 
original culture, and the known course of culture contact, including the impact 
of French administration. The study then presents a demographic analysis 
covering age, sex, marriage, migration and other factors: people on these small 
Tuamotuan islands are great travelers, and quite frequently marry “foreigners”’ 
in the sense of residents of other islands; 33 individuals also have some white 
or Chinese blood. The precious usable land outside the single village community 
is fragmented into approximately a thousand recognized parcels, many marked 
by disputed ownership claims. A year’s survey (1950) showed production of 165 
tons of copra and some commercial shell diving, but otherwise a subsistence 
eycle of minor agriculture, fishing, seabird catching and egg collection, and 
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maintenance of livestock including dogs for eating. Money income for the year 
was equivalent to about U. 8. $240 per capita. Social structure shows both 
persistence and change: e.g., population is now more concentrated; households 
are smaller and more individualistic, and wider kinship ties less exercised; the 
typical Polynesian freedom of adopting children persists. The Raroian view of 
the world is touched on only lightly, but it is seen to be dominated by mission 
definitions, and the authority system is markedly theocratic. The picture emerges 
here, as in other very isolated Pacific island zones generally, of a very self- 
contained and quite hard-working oceanic peasantry upon whom the larger 
world still presses lightly. Numerous tabulations are introduced in the attempt 
to give the analysis statistical precision. An interesting diagram in the concluding 
theoretical chapter, which attempts to show a “configurational analysis of the 
acculturation process on Raroia,” and tracing with lines the primary and sec- 
ondary effects of the impact of traders, missionaries, and administrators, could 
have been usefully elaborated. Danielsson shows cautious optimism in assessing 
anthropologists’ chances of isolating significant cross-cultural regularities in 
dynamic cultural processes. 
Feurx M. Keesine 


Stanford University 


The Union of Burma: A Study of the First Years of Independence. By 
Hues Tinker. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. xiv, 424. Maps, 
Bibliography, Index. $6.75. 


Mr. Tinker, Lecturer in the History of South East Asia at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies of the University of London, and already known 
to students of South and Southeast Asia for his Foundations of Local Self Govern- 
ment in India, Pakistan, and Burma, now offers us the best and most compre- 
hensive book on Burma since the Second World War. In its scope and treatment, 
The Union of Burma will remind many of John L. Christian’s Modern Burma 
of 1942. The resemblance is not accidental for the present work “. ..in some 
sort, sets out to provide a sequel to... Christian” (p. vi). Tinker has not had 
the lengthy residence in Burma that was Christian’s but throughout the book 
there is evidence that his year, 1954-55, as visiting professor of history at the 
University of Rangoon was well filled. One of his chief sources appears to have 
been conversations and interviews with politicians, officials, and private persons, 
and statements scattered through his narrative show that he was successful in 
going beyond Rangoon to the countryside and small towns. Other sources upon 
which he has drawn are official publications, especially the Burma Weekly Bul- 
letin and U. Nu’s speeches, and the press, largely The Nation of Rangoon. Un- 
like Christian, Tinker has not, apparently, used any sources in Burmese. The 
study was commissioned by and is issued under the auspices of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. 

The main body of the book consists of thirteen chapters. Two at the beginning 
sketch the history of nationalism and parliamentary institutions to 1942 and, 
in considerable detail, chronicle the political and military events of the years 
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since 1942. Ten chapters survey “the whole Burmese scene” from 1948 to the 
middle of 1956. There is a final summary chapter partly addressed in admonition 
and exhortation to Burmans. These thirteen chapters are preceded by a list of 
abbreviations commonly used in Burma and a glossary, and are followed by 
twelve pages of brief biographies of more than one hundred prominent Burmans, 
for the most part political figures. There are no substantial additions or criticisms 
to be made of these useful reference sections. It may be worthwhile, however, 
to question Tinker’s statements, even though he follows fairly common practice, 
that the personal name prefixes Ko, Daw, etc., are the same as the kinship terms 
for older brother, aunt, etc. Some of these prefixes are not the same in form as 
the kin terms, and it is doubtful that any of them are felt to be the same in 
Burmese Sprachgefiihl. 

The ten survey chapters cover government (III, V), economic development 
(IV), religion and culture (VI), education and welfare (VII), farming and for- 
estry (VIII), trade (IX), communications, industry, and labor (X), defence 
(XI), and foreign relations (XII). (Note that Tinker, differing from Christian, 
gives no geographic or demographic background. For history before about 1900, 
the reader is explicitly referred to Christian’s book.) The best chapters, as might 
be expected of one who is primarily a political historian, are those dealing with 
history and government. Chapters III and V are notable contributions to our 
knowledge and understanding of politics and administration. A number of 
articles have been written in the past decade on these topics, but Tinker is the 
first to get away from the formal presentation of structure and describe behavior 
and process. 

Most noteworthy, in view of what published information has been until now 
available, is the chapter on the history and constitution of the armed forces 
(XI), for despite the civil war and the need to achieve law and order the Burma 
Army has been quite neglected by students of Burma. Tinker’s treatment of the 
ethnic constitution of the army is, however, at times somewhat obscure. (It is 
regrettable that in referring to the various peoples of Burma Tinker uses the 
term ‘‘race.’’) 

The weakest chapters are those concerning religion and culture, communica- 
tions, etc., and foreign relations (VI, X, XII). The first of these, which includes 
also what Tinker has to say about the Christian, Eurasian, Chinese, and Indian 
minorities, is largely a record of government activities in these spheres. Culture, 
arts and letters, is briefly covered but we are not told much about who the pro- 
ducers of culture are or what their relations are to the rest of society. The account 
of religion, primarily Buddhism, is satisfactory so far as it deals with government 
regulation and renovation. We remain ignorant of what effects, if any, the events 
of the past two decades may have had upon the structure, personnel, and ideology 
of the monastic order. The second of the chapters referred to is disappointing 
in its inadequate treatment of labor as a factor both in the economy and in 
politics. The chapter on foreign relations treats well enough of diplomacy but 
has little to say on the formation of policy or on the role of the press and public 
as influences on policy making. 
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Generally Tinker gives us a detailed (there is a great deal of information not 
readily accessible) careful, and scholarly survey of contemporary Burma, yet 
on a somewhat superficial level. Consequently he fails, it seems to us, in his 
attempt “to indicate the framework of society’ even though it is a “rough 
survey” (p. 380). Despite the scattered remarks on Burmese attitudes and to 
changes in society, there is no systematic approach to or exposition of Burmese 
society and culture. Granted that the information for examining Burma in 
terms of institutions, classes, roles, etc., is not so readily at hand as that on 
economic and social planning, yet we believe that had some of Tinker’s energy 
and acumen been directed to the analysis of the politicians, civil service, army, 
businessmen, peasants, and so on, as social groups with certain features and 
values, his perception of Burma’s present and future would have been more 
penetrating. 

In discussing Americans in Burma, Tinker refers to “an unreal idealism” in 
“the outlook of many.” We have the feeling that there is an unresolved conflict 
between Tinker’s head and heart, as if he too were troubled by a similar idealism. 
At the end of most of his chapters and his final chapter, Tinker tries for an 
optimistic note, yet the narrative of almost every chapter is in a contradicting 
minor key. Planning has not been markedly successful, education is deteriorating 
(p. 211), popular control of government is dubious (pp. 130, 384), the adminis- 
tration is worse than it was five years ago (p. 132), talk of decentralization is 
frustrated by the facts of increasing centralization (pp. 126, 133), the tradition - 
of an independent judiciary is in danger (p. 140), and so on. Though his report 


may depress his readers, perhaps Tinker will allow them to share his hopes for 
a more auspicious future for Burma. 


JoHN MuSGRAVE 
Yale University 


To the Golden Shore: The Life of Adoniram Judson. By Courtnry ANn- 
DERSON. Boston: Little, Brown, 1956. xiv, 530. Index, Illustrations. $6.00. 


It is perhaps inevitable that a biography, if it is to capture successfully the 
attitudes and sentiments of the protagonist, should be in some degree a per- 
sonalized account. This is certainly true of the latest biography of the first 
foreign missionary to Burma from the United States, and it is both the strength 
and the weakness of this book. In his brief foreword the author raises the question 
of motivation: what maintained these early-nineteenth-century pioneer mis- 
sionaries through the great hardships of living and proselytizing in a Buddhist 
Burma that was rather less than hospitable to foreigners? Anderson’s presenta- 
tion of the New England social and religious background and of the education 
and other preparations for missionary work is done with considerable human and 
historical insight. The drama of the initiation and early development of the 
Baptist mission in Burma is well told. In these respects Anderson’s work is an 
improvement over collections of letters and journals of the principals, in that 
it offers a more comprehensive picture than the Judsons’ various diaries and 
letters. And it is more readable than the earlier biographies by Francis Wayland 
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and Stacy R. Warburton. To the Golden Shore is a good story, but not a definitive 
biography. 

The weakest aspects of the book are those in which the author attempts to 
relate the missionaries’ activities to contemporary Burmese developments. 
Anderson offers numerous glimpses of Burmese life, of the court. of the first 
two Anglo-Burmese wars, of Henry Gouger and other forerunners of European 
enterprize, but the account is unsystematic and sometimes inaccurate. Being 
drawn largely from missionary sources, the descriptions and interpretations of 
the Burmese scene are often derogatory. What comes through is a strong im- 
pression of the missionaries’ courageous, single-minded dedication, their complete 
confidence in the superiority of their own race and religion, their lack of com- 
prehension and appreciation of an alien culture. This is the story of a personal 
triumph of a man, scarcely that of an ideal. 

JANET WELSH 


Sarah Lawrence College 


Geographical Essays on British Tropical Lands. Ed. R. W. Street and C. 
A. Fisner. London: George Philip & Son, 1956. x, 344. Maps, Diagrams. 
35 s. 


This is a collection of individual studies which might have been selected from 
the geographical journals, if they had already been published. There is no at- 
tempt to include papers on all of the British or formerly British tropics, but there 
is value in putting together the nine disparate pieces which form the book. They 
represent some of the best work of British geographers on the variety of human 
and physical problems of the non-white parts of the former empire, from Jamaica 
to Nigeria to Malaya. 

There are only two Asian papers, B. H. Farmer on “Rainfall and Water Supply 
in the Dry Zone of Ceylon,” and C. A. Fisher (the co-editor) on ‘“The Problem 
of Malayan Unity in its Geographical Setting.” Both will be of lasting value. 
Farmer’s paper is an exhaustive technical analysis of climatic and hydrologic 
data toward a basic measure of the economic potential of the dry zone. The 
planning of the Government of Ceylon for irrigation, agricultural extension, 
and re-settlement in the dry zone, which covers nearly three quarters of the 
island, has already benefitted from Farmer’s research in the years since the 
war, and will continue to be dependent on this kind of precise investigation and 
solidly based method. Farmer’s careful use of the techniques of the rainfall 
dispersion diagram and other measures of rainfall variability, measures of sur- 
face- and soil-water evaporation, over-all measures of rainfall effectiveness, and 
analysis of datu on soils, groundwater, and stream water lead him, through a 
useful array of tables, to the conclusion that the “empty lands of the Dry Zone 
most certainly do not provide unlimited opportunities for settlement, and sooner 
or later, if present population trends continue, the shadow of overpopulation 
will loom in Ceylon as it already ‘ooms in India” (p. 268). His paper and its 
critical correlation of physical facts with economic and political realities and 
aspirations is a model which could profitably be followed wherever land use is 
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being reviewed or planned, and where inadequate advance research may lead 
to catastrophe. The Ceylon dry zone is a very small piece of Asia, but its prob- 
lems and its setting in a country whose population is booming are common to 
much of the East, where Farmer’s work should receive serious attertion. His 
evaluation of the existing literature and statistics does not however include any 
comment on the apparently inappropriate use by the Colombo observatory of 
the definition of “absolute drought” according to British Rainfall—one of the 
most important points of his paper is that evaporation rates (as well as vegeta- 
tion, soil, and violence of rainfall) may be of greater significance than amount 
of precipitation in determining effective rainfall, or in creating drought. 

C. A. Fisher’s essay on Malaya is really two papers, one on the historical 
geography of the peninsula from the earliest times to the First World War, and 
the ether on the period since. Together they are an excellent job, although they 
depznd largely on secondary sources of the past thirty years, plus the Malayan 
census, other government documents, and Fisher’s own experience in Malaya 
during and after the war. He traces with admirable clarity and restrainedly 
lively style the growth and change of political entities in Malaya, the peninsula’s 
changing relations with greater Malaysia and other neighbors, the progress and 
problems of the British, Chinese, and Indian impact on this classic crossroads, 
and the present dilemmas posed by an independent Malaya artificially divorced 
from Singapore and dangerously divided internally along communal lines. 
Fisher’s gift for a happy phrase combines well with his skill in outlining from a 
complex mass of events and forces a sharply focused picture of the way in which 
political and economic structures have adjusted and have failed to adjust satis- 
factorily to the unusually limiting physical base of Malaya and to its geographic 
opportunities. The second essay becomes in its conclusion an almost polemical 
plea for political unity, understandably in the light of the earlier treatment of 
communal problems and of Malaya’s inextricably mixed rather than geographi- 
cally discrete population. Thus a lasting solution to communal tensions and the 
puzzle of Singapore can be found “only within the framework of a politically 
united and avowedly cosmopolitan country, all of whose people feel their primary 
loyalty to be neither to Sultan nor to community but to the land in which they 
live” (p. 338). Historically conflicting pressures from land and sea, mass immi- 
grations, mercantile adventurisms, the economic explosions of tin and rubber, 
the curious administrative and territorial systems devised both to preserve and 
to exploit Malaya, the expansion of commerce, transport, and urbanism, and 
the polyglot result by the twentieth century are all seen to lead to the conclusion 
of wholehearted unity as at once the only rationally and the only emotionally 
possible means for bringing peace and progress out of Malaya’s remarkable di- 
versity. The broad discussion of Kuala Lumpur and Singapore as rival national 
centers is good, especially in making clear that Kuala Lumpur, like most Malayan 
cities, is nearly as “alien” in its origins and population as Singapore; there is 
little of Malaya which is not, and as Fisher usefully reminds us, the majority of 
the Malays themselves are descended from relatively recent immigrants from 
Indonesia. 
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The problem of food production versus cash crops is really too important to 
be treated in two short paragraphs wedged into the conclusion, and solely on 
the basis of what little is said the reader is left wondering how, given the shortage 
of suitable paddy land, food production can be increased at the same time as 
commercial production is extended. Discussion of the Chinese in Malaya, in an 
essay of only some seventy pages, is necessarily both selective and general, adding 
little which is new, but one must regret a gratuitously over-generalized footnote 
(p. 290) on faction fights in the Chinese mining area: “Disturbances of this kind 
are a traditional feature of Chinese life both at home and abroad...” The 
brief reference to Ming activities in Malaya may also give a misleading impres- 
sion of the size of the Chinese military effort in the fifteenth century. But the 
virtue of Fisher’s essay is clarity combined with insight, rather than new research. 
It forms a purposeful precis, based on critical appraisal, which is a welcome con- 
tribution to the understanding of Malaya and to geographic and general litera- 
ture on Asia. 

Ruoaps MurpHerey 
University of Pennsylvania 


Parliament in India. By W. H. Morris-Jongs. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press in co-operation with the IPR, 1957. xii, 417. Notes, 
Tables, Appendices, Index. $8.50. 


In the Preface to this important work Professor Morris-Jones asks two central 
questions: (1) “Can the institutions of parliamentary democracy take root in 


Indian soil?” (2) ‘““‘What are the characteristics of this new attempt to combine 
cabinet-parliamentary government with federal structure and to add in an 
ambitious programme of state control and enterprise?” In answer to the first 
question Professor Morris-Jones finds that in spite of the doubts and the criti- 
cisms, the heritage of the past and the problems of the present, the experiment 
in parliamentary democracy is working in the Indian environment. He does not 
attempt to provide a comprehensive answer to the second question; instead he 
concentrates on the Parliament in India, which “refers to the central Parliament 
and also to the State legislatures’’ (p. xii), with only as much attention to the 
operations and processes of the Government, political parties, the electoral 
process, and the administrative system as seems to be necessary for an under- 
standing of the workings of the Parliament. His focus is largely on the central 
Parliament in New Delhi, and upon its most important branch, the House of 
the People (Lok Sabha). 

The first two chapters discuss the nature of Indian politics and the evolution 
of the parliamentary system in India, and the last evaluates the achievements of 
the Parliament. The remaining four chapters present a detailed and systematic 
analysis of the composition, functions, party organization, and general organiza- 
tion and procedures of the Parliament. Professor Morris-Jones draws many of 
his illustrations from the activities of the Indian Parliament in 1953-54, when 
he had an opportunity to examine its workings at first hand; but his approach 
is more static than dynamic, with more attention to organization and procedures 
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than to the Parliament as a living organism in a country where exciting things 
are taking place. 

Although the main part of the study is quite detailed and heavily documented, 
it is at all points given depth and significance by frequent comparisons and con- 
trasts with the British parliamentary system, and by repeated references to the 
broader environment in which the Parliament of India functions. Moreover, 
the first two chapters provide an admirably condensed background for the analy- 
sis of the Parliament of post-independence India. The author calls attention to 
“the degree of strangeness manifested by the various aspects of Indian life,” 
and suggests that in approaching the study of Indian politics the Western 
student ‘‘is well advised to be on his guard. He should not assume, for instance, 
that institutions with familiar names are necessarily performing wholly familiar 
functions. He should be ready to detect political trends and forces in what he 
will be tempted to set aside as non-political movements” (p. 2). There is another 
“evel of politics” in India which is not just an adaptation of the Western pat- 
tern: 


I refer to the presence in Indian politics of a manner of political thought and behaviour 
which it is difficult to regard simply as a local modification of some aspect of Western poli- 
tics. It draws its inspiration from religious teachings and represents a development of an 
aspect of Gandhian politics. It leads its own life, alongside and not wholly unconnected 
with the world of ‘“‘normal’’ politics, but largely independent of it. It is possible to say that 
it is not politics at all; in that case the Western pattern (of course, with its modifications) 
is left in sole command as the only pattern of political conduct available. But it seems more 


in keeping with the facts to allow that it is politics, even if it is of a kind quite distinct 
from that of modern Europe. (p. 37) 


Obviously the Parliament of a free country has different functions and re- 
sponsibilities from that in an area under colonial rule. In its present form, as a 
truly elective body, the Parliament of India is hardly more than five years old; 
the second Parliament has just begun its sessions, following the second general 
elections in February-March 1957. During the pre-independence period many 
British students of government who knew India well were dubious of the suita- 
bility of the parliamentary system for India. The Simon Report stated flatly 
that “the precedent for the Central Government in India must be sought for 
elsewhere.”’ But, as Professor Morris-Jones demonstrates, thanks to the British 
India’s “expedition into independence” was “better planned and better equipped 
than most” (p. 118), and “the pre-independence experience of parliamentary 
or quasi-parliamentary institutions ...was decisive in persuading the makers 
of the Constitution to choose this form rather than others” (p. 117). Professor 
Morris-Jones is well aware that the operation of parliamentary democracy in 
India is jeopardized by the limited grasp of the conditions that are necessary 
for its successful functioning, the lack of a real democratic tradition in India, the 
training of the political leaders in opposition rather than in responsibility during 
the days of British rule, fissiparous tendencies of many kinds, and serious prob- 
lems arising from attitudes and customs. The late G. V. Mavalankar, the first 
Speaker of the Indian House of the People, once remarked that Indians ‘‘observe 
all the outward forms of parliamentary government. But it must be admitted 
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so far as substance is concerned, in India, there is much headway to make” 
(“Parliamentary Life in India,” Parliamentary Affairs, IV [1950], 114). Pro- 
fessor Morris-Jones would endorse this opinion, but he is quite optimistic that 
the Indian experiment in democracy will succeed. 

In theory Parliament is clearly the central institution in a system of parlia- 
mentary democracy and, subject to ultimate popular control, is the major agency 
in decision-making. It is quite clear that the Parliament of India does not yet 
fill this role. The most caustic critics would say that it “is no more than Pandit 
Nehru’s ‘durbar’ ” (p. 329), while more charitable observers would argue only 
that it is exercising a growing role of leadership and is performing a variety of 
useful functions which in time will give greater life and strength to Indian de- 
mocracy. Professor Morris-Jones belongs to the optimistic school. He agrees, 
however, that the main decisions are made outside of the Parliament, that “‘in 
the peculiar circumstances still prevailing in the Indian party system, the 
Indian Government is not effectively controlled” (p. 154). The power of the 
Congress Party leaders is enhanced by the kind of relationship that exists be- 
tween the Congress as party and the Congress as government, and between the 
Congress Party in Parliament and the ruling bodies of the Party, by the gulf 
between Congress ministers and back-benchers in the House of the People, and 
by the absence of an effective opposition in the central Parliament or in most 
State Assemblies. 

Professor Morris-Jones believes that the lack of an effective opposition is some- 
what compensated for by the committee system in the Parliament and by the 
opportunities which members of the Congress Party have within the committees 
of the Party itself to express their views. Of particular value is his discussion of 
the committee system in the Parliament, with the two finance committees— 
the Public Accounts Committee and the Estimates Committee—constituting 
the center of the new committee system which was developed after the abolition 
of standing committees in 1952. 

In the Indian Parliament the Speaker of the House of the People and his staff 
have been exceptionally influential. “The political leaders have been preoccupied 
with politics; the institutions have been moulded by their officers’ (p. 264). 
Professor Morris-Jones is full of praise—and justifiably so—of the two Speakers 
of the Indian Parliament since 1952, G. V. Mavalankar and A. Ayyangar, and 
of the members of the Secretariat of the central Parliament. 

Many students of government contend that the parliamentary system is not 
well suited for a federal state. Professor Morris-Jones does not consider this 
question with reference to India, which is trying to adapt parliamentary insti- 
tutions to a federal or quasi-federal system. He does not deal adequately with 
the real place of the Parliament in the Indian system of government, although 
he indicates that he sees for it an increasingly important role. If he were revising 
the book after the second general elections, he might modify his statements that 
“everyone in India is anxious to see a stronger . . . and more coherent opposition”’ 
(pp. 154, 158), and that “the important political parties are all-India parties” 
(p. 12). During the campaign most of the Congress leaders seemed to be doing 
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their best to divide and weaken the opposition which existed, although a few 
of them paid lip service to the need for a stronger opposition, and the opposition 
that emerged, as Asoka Mehta has pointed out, was “not in terms of rival na- 
tional parties but mostly through various regional groupings” (“The Political 
Mind of India,” Foreign Affairs, XXXV [July 1957], 682). 

Because of the continued uncertainty regarding its place in the Indian political 
system, and because of the peculiar relations between it and the Government 
and the Congress Party, the story of the Indian Parliament is not as much of 
“a story of success” as Professor Morris-Jones infers. Nevertheless, it is an im- 
portant story, and Professor Morris-Jones is the first who has done justice to 
it. Indeed, his book, now available in both an English and an American edition, 
is one of the most impressive studies of any legislative body in Asia, and is an 
outstanding addition to the growing literature on the government and politics 
of India, which reached its tenth birthday as an independent state only last 
August. 

Norman D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Reports on the Indian General Elections, 1951-52, Ed. 8. V. Kocmxar 
and Ricwarp L. Parx. Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 1957. xiii, 322. 
Tables. $4.00. 


Twice within a period of a little more than five years India has held “the 
world’s largest elections.”” The decision to introduce universal adult suffrage in 
a newly independent country, which had had little experience with elections and 
in which at least eighty per cent of the people were illiterate, was, as a report of 
the Election Commission on the First General Elections stated, “an act of faith— 
faith in the common man of India and in his practical common sense.” Prepa- 
rations for the elections and the conduct of them were gigantic tasks, which 
were discharged with impressive efficiency. The voters of free India responded 
to the challenge by turning out in large numbers and by casting their ballots 
with far less confusion and disorder than had been anticipated. 

At its annual session in Hyderabad in December 1951, the Indian Political 
Science Association approved a cooperative project for studying the First General 
Elections which were even then under way. The task of coordinating the project 
was assigned to an editorial committee of three—Professor M. Venkatarangaiya 
of Bombay University (now retired), Professor 8. V. Kogekar of Fergusson 
College, Poona, and Professor Richard L. Park of the University of California. 
Political scientists in most of the States of India were enlisted to prepare reports 
of the election proceedings in their States. Not all of them turned in reports. 
Eventually the editors had to prepare articles on the elections in one Part “A” 
State (Uttar Pradesh), two Part “B” States (P.E.P.S.U. and Saurashtra), and 
seven Part “‘C” States. They also had to make substantial revisions in many of 
the State reports that were submitted. 

By December 1952, most of the State reports which are included in this volume 
were prepared. Since the volume did not appear until four years later—due to 
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“circumstances beyond the control” of the editors—and since later materials 
were not included, the reports were somewhat out of date by the time they were 
published. Actually they appeared on the eve of the Second General Elections. 
The editors confess in the understatement of the volume that the study was 
“composed under difficult circumstances.” Professor Kogekar, in a gracious 
Postscript, states that Professor Park was finally able to “revive the hope”’ 
that the study would be published at all. Both Professor Kogekar and Professor 
Park deserve the lion’s share of the credit for the completion and publication of 
a very useful work. 

The present volume consists of reports on the elections in each of the twenty- 
six States of India, arranged alphabetically under the major categories of Part “A,”’ 
Part “B,” and Part “C”’ States, plus a relatively lengthy report on the elections in 
Bombay City by Professor Venkatarangaiya (who has published a separate 
volume on this subject), and some valuable statistical tavles (but no index). 
The State reports vary in length from one page for Bilaspur, where there was 
no election because this State had no Legislative Assembly and there was only 
one candidate for the one seat in the House of the People, to thirty-three pages 
for Madras. The length of the reports is often a reflection of factors other than 
relative importance; for exampie, sixteen pages are devoted to Delhi and only 
thirteen to Bombay State (eight pages less than the section on Bombay City). 
The reports are naturally unequal in quality. It is difficult to make comparisons 
of the results in the various States, although the statistical tables help in this 
respect. Essentially this is a handbook on the First General Elections. It con- 
tains material which is not available in the Election Commission Report or in 
any other studies. It will be consulted as a source book for many years to come. 

In most of the States the elections were conducted in an orderly fashion and 
without serious irregularities. The election techniques—multiple ballot boxes, 
symbols for the parties, etc.—generally worked well. (There is little information 
in this volume on the preparations for the elections.) Undoubtedly many of the 
voters cast their ballots in accordance with caste or community or other special 
considerations. The Congress won 73 per cent of the elected seats in the House 
of the People and was able to form governments in all of the States; but it re- 
ceived only about 45 per cent of the votes for the House of the People and even 
less for the State Assemblies. In four States—Madras, Orissa, P.E.P.S.U., and 
Travancore-Cochin—it failed to get a majority of the seats in the Legislative 
Assemblies, and in Rajasthan it had a majority of only one. 

It is interesting to compare these results with those of the Second General 
Elections. Although in 1957 the results, both on the national and State levels, 
were essentially the same as in 1951-52, the Congress lost heavily in some 
States, notably Bombay, Orissa, and Uttar Pradesh, and greatly improved its 
position in others, notably Madhya Pradesh, Madras, and Rajasthan. The 
results in Kerala were not substantially different from those in Travancore- 
Cochin five years before, although a Communist Government is now in power in 
this south Indian State. In 1957, as in 1951-52, the results of the elections were 
profoundly influenced by the success or failure of electoral alliances, the number 
of candidates, and the strength or weakness of the Congress in various States. 
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The story of the First General Elections in India is a dramatic one of epic 
proportions. Only the coldest facts in skeleton form are presented in this volume. 
By its very nature it could hardly capture much of the human side of the story; 
but two brief sentences in Irene Tinker-Walker’s report on Himachal Pradesh 
sum up so much of the significance of the elections that one wishes that more of 
such human interest items had been included. Regarding a young woman who 
had walked over two miles with her bent old mother to vote, Dr. Tinker-Walker 
writes: “For a day, at least, she knew she was important. Even that is a begin- 
ning.” 

It is to be hoped that the difficulties encountered in this experiment in co- 
operative research will not discourage Indian and foreign political scientists 
from undertaking other projects in the rich field of Indian political studies. 
Unfortunately, no study of similar scope was undertaken during and after the 
Second General Elections. For information on the second of “‘the world’s largest 
elections” we must rely upon newspaper digests, official reports, individual 
analyses, and cooperative research projects of more limited dimensions. 

Norman D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 


The [Indian Experience with Democratic Elections. By Marcaret FisHer 
and JoAN BonpuRANT. Indian Press Digests, Monograph No. 3. Berkeley: 
Institute of International Studies, University of California, 1956. 200. 


Tables, Bibliography, Maps. $1.50 (paper). 


What is the meaning of the vote in a largely illiterate peasant land? What is 
the function of a universal franchise in an underdeveloped country committed 
to rapid economic development? Why have more than 100 million voters (nearly 
50% of the electorate) again gone to the polls to cast secret ballots in India’s 
second national election? Is this a good or adequate way to register the consent 
of the governed in Asia’s present state of poverty, ignorance, and caste? 

These questions have been answered neither by India’s two elections nor by 
the competent analysis of The Indian Experience with Democratic Elections by 
Margaret Fisher and Joan Bondurant. But in this 200-page well-documented 
monograph issued in December 1956, on the eve of the 1957 Indian election, 
some of the mystery behind the world’s largest experiment in free elections is 
unraveled. 

The drama of preparing the two and a half million ballot boxes and 600 million 
paper ballots, of erecting the 196,000 polling booths, of apportioning the party 
symbols (essential for the illerate voter) to 76 different parties (14 recognized 
All-India parties), of delimiting the constituencies for the some 3,800 seats to 
state assemblies and the central parliament, of registering some 176 million 
citizens over 21—all this is found in the statistics and in the press accounts 
printed in this slim volume. 

And the results of the 1951-52 national election, of three state-wide elections 
and of nearly 300 by-elections are carefully recorded. These are rather well 
known: that the Congress Party with about 45% of the popular vote won nearly 
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75% or 364 out of the 489 seats in the central parliament; that the Socialists 
and KMPP (who later merged to become the Praja Socialists) won only 21 
seats in parliament, but came in second in terms of votes (some 17 million, or 
16%); that the Communists and their allies won 27 seats with only a little 
more than 3 % of the votes (strategically located in a few areas such as Andhra); 
and that the only other party to retain All-India standing was the Jan Sangh, 
the Hindu communalist party, which received barely the necessary 3% of the 
vote and won 3 seats. For the state assemblies the proportions were about the 
same and Congress was able to form governments in all the states, although in 
four it lacked an absolute parliamentary majority. 

Interestingly, the results of the 1957 election have not changed the picture 
much. Asoka Mehta’s article on “The Political Mind of India’ in the July issue 
of Foreign Affairs shows that Congress has increased its share of the total vote 
by 1.5%, to some 47%, and won 366 seats. The Praja Socialists declined to 
10% of the vote and won 18 seats (but this excludes the nearly 3 million votes 
and 7 seats won by Lohia’s new Socialist Party). The Communists doubled 
their popular vote, winning almost 10%, but won only 29 seats, a gain of two 
seats. The Jan Sangh doubled its vote, receiving nearly 6%, but increased its 
parliamentary representation only from 3 to 4. The combined opposition in 
parliament actually dropped from 132 to 122, increasing the Congress majority. 

In the state assemblies the Congress won 65% of the seats, about the same as 
before. The Praja Socialists increased from 125 to 195 (although this is a de- 
crease from their by-election high of 205) and the Communists increased from 
181 to 189. 

Of course, there is the dramatic new factor of a Communist state government 
in Kerala. But even there, while Communists won nearly 48% of the assembly 
seats, they polled only some 35% of the vote, less than that polled by the Con- 
gress Party (42%) whose strength was concentrated too much to win a pro- 
portionate number of seats. 

The Fisher-Bondurant monograph is an essential guide to good reading of 
the current election statistics. Its detailed analysis, charts and maps of Andhra, 
where the Communists formerly had their main strength, are particularly use- 
ful. There the Communists were badly beaten in 1957. This was foreshadowed 
in the 1955 state-wide election, reported in the monograph, when the Commu- 
nists declined from 41 to 15 seats as Congress increased from 39 to 119. Com- 
munist strength subsided after Nehru finally agreed to the formation of the 
Telegu-speaking state which Communists (among others) had championed, and 
after Nehru induced Congress to commit itself to a “socialistic pattern.” 

What clues to the meaning of all this emerge from the statistics? The first 
election cost about $20 million. Was it worth about 13¢ per voter? Is Western 
party democracy working in India? 

Fisher and Bondurant report that, whatever the temporary divisive effects 
of partisan campaigning, the elections brought the Indian people a stronger 
sense of nationhood than they had ever felt before. They tell how polling day in 
many villages was a gay holiday, how election officers observed peasants walk- 
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ing away from the ballot box with great smiles on their faces. They report that 
in terms of honesty and orderliness the Indian Civil Service, under a nonpartisan 
Election Commission, conducted a fair ballot. Some of the Indian rules would 
hamper American politicians: voters are not to be conveyed to the polls and no 
candidate is permitted to suggest ‘divine displeasure” with his possible defeat. 

The monograph quotes some of the substantial Indian opinion, particularly 
among the Gandhians, that party politics and direct elections do not intelli- 
gently decide issues or register opinion. Nehru himself expressed grave doubts 
about the quality of men elected ‘because of lack of thinking and the noise of 
propaganda” during a campaign. Gandhi’s plan of direct village elections and 
then tiers of indirect elections through electoral colleges is suggested as an al- 
ternative. The manipulation of caste and religion was particularly repulsive to 
many Indians, including the frequent bloc voting by caste. These are still live 
questions in India, although the habit of general elections must by now be taking 
hold. 

The Fisher-Bondurant report shows that the election did register some opinion 
rather clearly. Congress was in trouble wherever the linguistic aspirations of the 
people were frustrated. Congress applied this lesson by redrawing the map into 
generally linguistic provinces. It was in trouble in 1957 in Bombay because of 
its refusal to meet the popular linguistic demands in that difficult situation. 

Candidates discovered that the people expect them to talk in terms of social- 
ism and to promise social, economic, and land reforms. Right-wing parties 
polled and insignificant fraction of the vote. Congress has prospered since adopt- 
ing a “socialistic pattern” as its goal, although the 1957 election suggests signs 
of impatience with the pace of Congress reforms. As Socialist leader Asoka Mehta 
says, “all are socialists now, and everyone’s socialism is diluted in varying 
degrees.” 

Even the Communists’ once revolutionary tones are now subdued in response 
to the popular acceptance, for the time being at least, of constitutionalism. In 
Kerala they announced that they intend primarily to carry out the promises 
Congress has long made but delayed. They invited Vinoba Bhave to make 
Kerala a test of how land reform can be carried out non-violently. . 

They are in a dilemma, of course. Election results show that there is a correla- 
tion in India between struggling and jail-going in the name of the people and 
winning the people’s vote. In 1952 they swept Telengana, the scene of their 
violent revolt, where in 1957 they went down to defeat after five years without 
struggle; Socialists win in areas where they have conducted nonviolent civil 
disobedience campaigns. But there seems to be an increasing reaction against 
violence as the forms of parliamentary politics take root. The Communists can 
hardly be expected to adopt Gandhian forms of struggle. And in Kerala they 
have the responsibility of government, checked sharply by the Indian Constitu- 
tion and by the overwhelming power of the unfriendly central government. 

There will be increasing pressure for the Communists and Socialists to come 
together, for it has become clear that the only chance of defeating Congress, as 
long as Nehru’s vast popularity is behind it, is by a united opposition and straight 
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two-party race. But everyone is playing a waiting game. After Nehru who? 
And what? Will Congress split, and, if so, where will its left-wing go? If led by 
Krishna Menon it might go to the Communists. Otherwise it might turn to 
Jayaprakash Narayan, who has resigned from the Praja Socialist Party in order 
to dedicate himself to Bhoodan and Gramdan. 

With the world’s largest electorate and the conditions set for full-blooded 
party politics, the political game in India ought to become increasingly lively in 
the years ahead. As a scoreboard and basic reference the Fisher-Bondurant 
monograph should see much service. 

Harris WoFrrorD 


Washington, D. C. 


Indian Approaches to a Socialist Society. By Margaret W. FisHer and 
Joan V. Bonpuranrt. Indian Press Digests—Monograph No. 2. Berkeley: 
Institute of International Studies, University of California, xliii, 105. Ap- 
pendices, Bibliography. $1.50 (paper). 


In late January of 1955 the Indian National Congress, meeting at Avadi 
near Madras, adopted a resolution that ‘planning should take place with a view 
to the establishment of a Socialistic pattern of society, where the principal means 
of production are under social ownership or control, production is progressively 
speeded up and there is equitable distribution of the national wealth.” This 
resolution immediately set going much discussion and speculation both inside 
and outside India as to how far the Indian government had committed itself to 
Socialism, with frightened private investors listening in for an encouraging word. 
The various connotations anc denotations of “socialistic pattern” were spelled 
out, and as the Second Five Year Plan came up for consideration later in the 
year other equally ambiguous phrases like “Welfare State” and “mixed economy” 
jointed the semantic outing. 

In their useful collection of speeches, documents, and quotations from the 
Indian press, Margaret W. Fisher and Joan V. Bondurant give us some help in 
understanding the Indian approaches to a socialist society. Two conclusions 
emerge pretty clearly from their materials. First, the Congress Party position 
does not represent a doctrinaire and theoretical commitment to Socialism, but 
rather is a pragmatic and improvising approach which borrows from many sources 
inside and outside India. To ask for precise and systematic definition of the 
‘Socialistic pattern of society” would be like making a similar demand on — 
Franklin Roosevelt’s ‘“New Deal” and Harry Truman’s “Fair Deal.” The point 
is not that these large phrases are completely empty and politically opportunist, 
but that they do express widely felt sentiments and give a sense of direction to 
more detailed programs and policies. 

The Fisher and Bondurant monograph also reveals that the Congress Party 
decision to adopt the goal of a “‘Socialistic pattern of society’ made all parties 
in India “socialistic” in some sense, and thus suggests that the word “‘socialism”’ 
has become a “virtue’”’ word, while to call oneself a “capitalist” immediately 
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puts one on the defensive. For this very reason it becomes important to distin- 
guish the varieties of Socialism. 

In this pamphlet Fisher and Bondurant do not indeed survey all varieties of 
Indian Socialism. They give a brief account of the Congress Party position, 
Nehru’s “Socialistic pattern,” and then devote a major portion of the monograph 
to Gandhian Socialism. They omit the Hindu Communal parties and the Com- 
munists, and even the Socialists are brought in only in relation to their treat- 
ment of the Congress Party position and that of Gandhian Socialism. Some will 
quarrel with this choice of emphasis and would demand a fuller treatment of 
the Congress Party and the ramifications of the Second Five Year Plan, as well 
as a discussion of the other political parties. The authors’ judgment, however, 
can be defended. We do have books and articles on the other parties. And the 
ramifications of the Congress Party position and the Second Five Year Plan 
could hardly be traced with any assurance at the time this monograph was 
done. Gandhian Socialism, on the other hand, particularly in the form it has 
recently assumed in the Bhoodan movement started by Vinoba Bhave, is less 
well known to us, partly because it is not represented by any political party 
and does not put up candidates for office. Yet all of the Indian parties must pay 
their respects to it, for it represents what is perhaps the most distinctive and 
living force in Indian politics today. 

Not a great deal was heard of this Socialism which Gandhi himself called 
“Sarvodaya”—the Uplift of All—while the struggle for independence was on. 
As domestic problems have become more prominent, however, various efforts 
have been made to develop the implications of Gandhi’s position based on his 
aspirations for a society without caste or class and, ultimately, without state 
power. 

In 1951, when Vinoba Bhave was addressing a meeting of villagers in the 
Telengana area of Hyberabad on the problems of the landless villagers, one 
landholder offered to donate 100 acres of land and this is how, according to 
Vinoba himself, the idea of bhoodan, or land gift, came to him. Within a short 
period he was making walking tours in different districts of India collecting 
thousands of acres of land for the landless. As the Bhoodan movement spread 
throughout India, it began to generate other kinds of gifts. To the land gifts 
were added gifts of wells (koopdan), and afterwards gifts of bullocks (baildan) 
gifts of wealth (sampattidan), gifts of life (jeevandan), and most recently gifts 
of entire villages (gramdan). The gifts of wealth and of individual dedication to 
social service enabled those without land, and particularly urban groups, to 
participate in the movement. The development of this aspect of the program is 
generally attributed to the Socialist leader Jayaprakash Narayan, who himself 
joined Bhave in 1951 and gave up the leadership of the Praja Socialist Party in 
1954 to dedicate himself completely to the movement as a “Jeevandani.” 

The authors quite rightly point out the traditional and religious elements in 
Bhave’s movement, as they appear in the frequent allusions to the characters 
and incidents of Hindu mythology and in the underlying appeal to the basic 
ideas of Dharma and renunciation. ‘In the beginning,” Bhave is quoted, “this 
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is a process of liberating oneself from attachments and temptation. How to 
liberate? Begin by renouncing the ownership of land. You do not oblige any- 
body by offering gifts, dan. In the end all the land of a village is to be owned 
collectively by the entire village’’ (p. 41). 

As the authors also intimate, however, the movement does not stop with this 
appeal to traditional ideas and beliefs. The problems of distributing and ad- 
ministering land, and the other many practical questions raised by such a move- 
ment, require much organizational work and thought. And while the movement 
looks towards the ultimate “withering away of the State,” it does not hesitate 
to draw support from State and National legislation as well as personal boosts 
from prominent government officials to help it along. There is perhaps also a 
“traditional’’ element in this, since ancient reform movements in India have 
always occupied this ambivalent position between political power and religion. 
In this latest effort to seek “‘change at the root”—in men’s hearts and minds—a 
new note is struck, nevertheless, by Bhave’s confidence in the face of contem- 
porary social problems: ‘‘No problem frightens me for I believe that there is no 
human problem but can be solved by human intelligence” (p. 46). 

Mitton SINGER 


University of Chicago 


Education in New India. By Humayun Kastir. New York: Harper, 1957. 
i, 212. Index. $2.75. 


Since April 1957, Humayun Kabir has been one of the two Ministers of State 
in India’s newly reorganized Ministry of Transport and Communications. 
Kabir’s elevation to ministerial (though non-cabinet) rank was made possible 
by his election, at the age of 50, to the Upper House of Parliament in 1956. 
From 1952 to 1956, the author of the book under review held the position of 
Secretary and Advisor to the Ministry of Education in New Delhi. Prior to 1952, 
he was, at various times, a member of Be..zal’s upper legislative chamber; a 
leader of Bengali peasant, labor, and stud" + zroups; president (in 1937) of the 
All-India Muslim Students’ Conference; a lecturer in philosophy at Calcutta 
University; and a poet, literary critic, journal editor, short-story writer, and 
essayist in both Bengali and English. To date, he has twenty-four books to his 
credit, with the twenty-fifth, a novel, reportedly almost ready for publication. 

Education in New India is a disappoin‘ing volume. It is neither a well-planned 
nor an integrated book; in fact, it is not, really a book at all, but rather a col- 
lection of nine discrete rambling essays connected neither by a theme nor by a 
thesis, but only by the general subject matter—education. In the Preface, Mr. 
Kabir states that he has drawn extensively upon articles he has written from 
time to time, and he further says: ‘‘In every case I have revised and in some cases 
largely rewritten them so that it would be true to say that not one essay included 
in this volume has been published before in its present form.’’ He hopes, further- 
more, that “bringing them together may give to each a support and frame of 
reference which could never be secured by isolated publication.” It may be un- 
charitable to point out, but nonetheless it is true, that the only “support and 
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frame of reference” the nine essays have gained is a sturdy hard cover. For 
some reason, best known to the author, each chapter-essay is dated, the dates 
ranging from September 1953 to March 1955. Are these the dates of revision 
and/or rewriting, or the dates of original publication as journal articles? Since 
Mr. Kabir must have gained considerable experience and knowledge during his 
four years as a central government educational administrator, it is unfortunate 
that he did not write a connected and succinct book on education in modern 
India. 

In the Preface, the author states that he will consider his “labour rewarded 
if these studies can give the reader—and more particularly the reader from other 
countries—some idea of the vigour, vitality and variety of India’s educational 
effort.” I fear, however, that Mr. Kabir takes for granted much background 
knowledge of India which the general foreign reader cannot be assumed to have. 
For example, the significance for ‘educational reconstruction at all levels” and 
for adult education of “the introduction of Provincial Autonomy in 1937” 
(mentioned on pages 8, 53, and 79) will be lost on those who do not know that 
the period 1937-39 saw green and experimenting Indian National Congress 
ministries hold power in most of the British Indian provinces. 

Each chapter in this book stands alone and includes much material that ap- 
pears in other chapters. Long before the end of the book’s 208 pages of text, the 
repetitions and extraneous ruminations prove grating. Furthermore, in each 
essay the author disconcertingly confuses the actual educational situation with 
what he or some official commission thinks should be. 

There are a number of perplexing contradictions in this book. On page 116, 
for instance, Kabir writes that “...there was a strong feeling against the 
[English] language in pre-independence India,” while seven pages later in the 
same chapter he states: “Indians accepted English readily and without de- 
mur....” Again, the author counters his statement (p. 99) that, “Indian uni- 
versities have made a definite and valuable contribution towards the awakening 
of a new national consciousness,” with the remark (p. 110) that “in other coun- 
tries, universities have helped to bring into one common pool the heritage of 
every element in the national life’ but “this has not happened in India with the 
result that different communities and linguistic areas have developed and re- 
tained a sectional outlook.” 

Kabir’s presentation of statistical data leaves much to be desired. On page 
12, he informs us that in 1953 there were 18,500 seconds, schools “in what 
are now the [Part] A States,” whereas on page 58 (and in a chapter dated Feb- 
ruary 1955) he notes that “there are about 18,000 such [i.e., secondary] schools 
in India. . . .”’ In view of the fact that Part A States (in 1953 and 1955) accounted 
for only about three-quarters of the Indian population and 65 per cent of India’s 
area, are we to infer that the number of secondary schools had decreased? 

Mr. Kabir does not bother to define his terms: thus, “national system of 
education” remains a mystery to the end; “State” sometimes means any body 
politic, sometimes the Central Government of India, and sometimes a specific 
administrative unit of the Republic of India; “the ancient world,” “the Middle 
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Ages,” and “the modern age”’ are left in grand undated vagueness. He uses the 
word “ancient” as a euphemism for “Hindu,” “medieval” for “Muslim,” and 
“modern” for “British,” as in the following passage from page 108: ‘“‘There was, 
however, no attempt to combine the heritage of ancient, medieval and modern 
knowledge and develop a truly national system of education.” The word ‘“‘tradi- 
tional,” on pages 25, 27, and 28, refers to the British system of education in 
India; such usage is at variance with standard works in which “traditional” 
refers to the Hindu and Muslim educational systems which were superseded in 
the mid-nineteenth century by the British. 

Mr. Kabir resolutely presents the Government of India’s point of view. He 
gives the distinct impression that there is general applause for the Central 
Government’s program. He fails to mention the existing opposition to government 
schemes, but notes only that there is ‘unceasing and at times sweeping criticism 
of the prevailing [i.e., British] system of education” (p. 152). Taking an irritat- 
ingly common nationalist approach, he neglects to give due credit to the educa- 
tional achievements of the British raj; he is quick to point out defects of the 
British system but fails to note, for instance, how much the present scheme of 
basic education owes to the 1944 formulations of Sir John Sargent. He recognizes 
the value of the English language in creating a consciousness of national unity, 
but treats the language as something apart from the British educational system. 

A good part of the book’s imbalance derives from lack of appreciation of the 
solid groundwork and experimentation by Indians (aside from the often men- 
tioned Tagore establishment at Shantiniketan) that predated independence by 
decades. In particular, we may recall the extraordinary educational advances 
in Baroda State under the dynamic and benevolent Maharaja Sayaji Rao; 
there, in 1893, compulsory primary education was introduced, and, in 1906, 
extended to the whole of that princely state; in addition, in order to counter 
lapses into illiteracy, the Maharaja organized libraries in every village where 
there was a school. We may also remember the stirring appeal of G. K. Gokhale 
when he introduced a bill for free and compulsory education into the Imperial 
Legislative Council in 1911. 

Mr. Kabir has titled his nine chapter-essays as follows: “Education in India: 
a Bird’s-eye View”; “Theory and Practice of Basic Education”; ‘“‘The Recon- 
struction of Secondary Education’’; “The Concept of Social Education’; ‘On 
Indian Universities”; “The Study of English’; “Cultural Activities and the 
State’; “Student Indiscipline’’; ‘“‘The Role of Education.” The titles, however, 
are no guarantee of the contents of the chapters. “Student Indiscipline,”’ for 
example, is as much a discursive treatment of the position and problems of 
teachers at all levels of the educational structure as it is a discussion of student 
indiscipline (which is primarily a problem of student unrest at the college level, 
but which Kabir muddles with disciplinary matters at the school level). Again, 
in a book entitled Education in New India one would expect a twenty-four 
page chapter called ‘The role of education” to have more than six paragraphs 
dealing with India. 

I am puzzled by the reason Mr. Kabir offers in his Preface for omitting a 
discussion of technical education: India, he says, “isin the main repeating what 
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other countries have already achieved’’ in the field of technical education so 
that he does not find it necessary to include a “separate study in this field.” 
India’s problems in industrialization differ from those of any other country. Her 
great population and socio-cultural complexity necessitate particularly rapid and 
efficient development of technical education. I am amazed that Kabir can dis- 
pose of this matter in such a cavalier fashion. 

I fail to see how this book can be recommended either asa useful introduction 
to Indian educational problems or as a reference book. Even the index is inade- 
quate and inaccurate. In sum, I think that this is an unimportant book on a 
very important subject. 

MAvREEN L. P. PatrERsON 


New Haven 


Reformers in India, 1793-1833. By Kennera IncHam. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1956. xi, 150. Map, Appendices, Bibliography, Index. 
$3.50. 


In this monographic study Professor Ingham has provided a valuable account» 
in considerable detail, of the social reform work of the missionaries during the 
early decades of their activity. The writing of modern Indian history, hampered 
by the paucity of monographic accounts such as his, will surely benefit. Ingham 
writes well, tells an interesting story, and documents it handsomely from the 
basi¢ sources. 

It is especially gratifying that Ingham chose to deal with the period prior to 
1833. Important beginnings by way of European influence on Indian life charac- 
terized that period, but much of the published literature to date is unduly prolix 
or entirely too superficial to serve any useful purpose. While we are all familiar 
with the name and career of the Raja Ram Mohan, we are not in possession of 
that detailed account of the working of European influences which could help 
to place Raja Ram in his proper setting or discern the sometimes contradictory 
effects of the yeast of Western values. Ingham’s account bears directly on those 
issues and thus contributes materially to the understanding of an important but 
obscure era. 

It must, however, be added that Ingham’s focus is perhaps unduly restricted 
to what the missionaries were doing; he pays rather too little attention to the 
effects on Indian society or, more precisely, to the intellectual responses of those 
Indians who took account of what was happening. While he gives rather detailed 
information, for example, on the mission schools and their enrollments as well 
as their problems, not much is said about the end product—the nascent “‘west- 
ernized’’ intelligentsia. 

Throughout the study there are valuable insights into the relationship between 
the missionaries and the officers of the East India Company. This data helps 
to clarify such matters as the role of the Company in supporting “reform,” the 
extent to which Company officers were prepared to interfere in indigenous cus- 
toms, and the growth of an evangelical spirit, with all of its implications for the 
governance of India, during the nineteenth century. 
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Altogether, the present volume is a genuine contribution to our knowledge of 
an important subject in a critical period for the growth of European influence 
on Indian society. 

Rosert I. Crane 


University of Michigan 


Jerome Xavier, S. J., and the Muslims of the Mogul Empire. By ArnuLF 
Camps, O. F. M., D. D. Schéneck-Beckenried, Switzerland: Nouvelle 
Revue de Science Missionaire, 1957. 260, Index. 


In this work Dr. Camps has dealt with the life and works of the Jesuit Father 
Jerome Xavier, great-nephew of the famous St. Francis Xavier, with particular 
reference to his work at the Mogul court from 1594 to 1614. This detailed work 
reveals that the patient work of the scholar-priest, for long overshadowed by 
his brilliant great-uncle, had solid merits of its own and perhaps an even more 
enduring quality. St. Francis Xavier belonged to that order of enthusiasts who 
inspire and pass on, Father Jerome to those others who work year after year 
without hope of reward or much need of recognition. The work which St. Francis 
inspired in Japan was uprooted in the seventeenth century, but the Jesuit Mogul 
Mission lasted until 1803. To this day there are Catholic communities in the 
Delhi-Agra region which owe their origin to its work. 

The work begins with a survey of Jerome Xavier’s life and works and then, 
as a background to the main theme of the Mogul mission, deals with the general 
religious situation in northern India in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. There follows a detailed exposition and discussion on Jerome’s con- 
troversial works, and an important chapter on the nature of the mission’s mis- 
sionary activity. The work is based upon a careful study of Jerome’s own letters 
and reports and those of his colleagues, for which purpose the author has been 
able to make free use of the materials in the Roman archives of the Society of 
Jesus. These sources were not open to non-members of the Society in the days 
of Sir E. Maclagan’s The Jesuits and the Great Mogul (1932). In this respect 
therefore, Fr. Jerome’s work represents an important step in the exploration of 
the source material of this period and of the Jesuit missions. The work appears 
to be conscientious and thorough; if the style is somewhat laboured, the presenta- 
tion is clear and the temper throughout serene and philosophic. We may wel- 
come this work as a solid contribution to our knowledge and understanding of 
the Mogul Mission. 

Chapter 2 is perhaps the least impressive of the series, for though the author 
has gone to the main authorities, including the basic Ain-i-Akbari of Abu’l 
Fazl, he has not quite attained the “feel” of this difficult period of Indian history, 
with itseclecticism, secularism, and obstinate Muslim orthodoxy in an atmosphere 
of subtle Hindu dialectics. So much bias, whether it be the pro-Akbar feelings of 
Abu’! Faz] himself or the orthodox prejudice of Badaoni, has to be allowed for. 

The long chapter on Fr. Jerome’s controversial works is learned, compre- 
hensive, and acute. It will be of much interest to students of missions, especially 
those interested in Christian contacts with Islam. Dr. Camps not only describes 
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Xavier’s approach to Islam but also (p. 171, etc.) places him in the line of 
Catholic Muslim apologetic. He appears as one of those who start from the — 
basis of natural religion and then tries to understand his adversary’s position 
before seeking to refute it. Common ground is looked for and the tone is one of 
remonstrance rather than denunciation. How much this approach was influenced 
by Akbar’s known leaning to natural religion and anti-Muslim prejudices is 
an interesting question. The former trait would certainly encourage the philo- 
sophie approach, but the latter might have encouraged abuse, as the Jesuit 
Fathers in Pekin were tempted to traduce Buddhism in order to gain favour with 
the Emperor. 

The last chapter, on missionary activity, is of great interest to the historian. 
For here we can see the methods adopted by the Mission, their attitude to the 
court, the country, the Muslim religion, and to their own converts. In it we can 
trace a certain family likeness with Jesuit activities elsewhere, but there are 
also differences. We note the usual thorough preparation in the study of languages 
—in this case Persian and secondarily Urdu—the customs of the people and of 
the tenets of an alien religion. We also observe the efforts to present Christian 
ceremonies as attractively as possible, as in the use of fireworks, Indian music, 
and public processions, and also to accommodate Muslim sentiment where 
possible, as in the severity of fasts for new Christians, the separation of men and 
women in church, and the veneration of the Bible. Fireworks and Indian music 
suggests a Hindu element among the converts, which is the more curious since 
the whole effort of the mission seems to have been directed toward the eclecti- 
cally minded court and the Muslim religion. There was no study of Sanskrit, 
Hindu philosophy or practices. The great distinction which can be made between 
the Jesuit Mogul Mission and Jesuit activities elsewhere is in its conservatism 
in adaptation to meet local conditions. The measures taken were matters of 
detail rather than principle. There was no radical transformation such as Roberto 
de Nobili’s pose at Madura as a white Brahman bringing a new sdstra from the 
West, or the semi-Confucianism of the Fathers at Pekin. Nor was there any 
attempt to take part in internal politics. Perhaps these two traits contributed 
to the long life of the mission. 

Dr. Camps has written a learned and stimulating study of Fr. Jerome Xavier 
and his work at the Mogul court, which will be of great value to all students of 
the Mogul period as well as of Christian missions as such. 

Percival SPEAR 


Cambridge University 


The Delhi Public Library. An Evaluation Report. By Franx M. Garpner. 
Unesco Public Library Manuals, 8. Paris: Unesco, 1957. 94. Tables, Figures, 
Photographs. $1.50. 


Mr. Gardner, Borough Librarian of Luton (U. K.), was the Unesco consultant 
to the Delhi Public Library from November 1951 (one month after its opening) 


to June 1952. 
This is largely a social study of the developing reading habits of people who 
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had, previous to the library’s existence, done little or no reading. The data used 
in the analysis was collected by the staff of the library and the Delhi School of 
Social Work. 

The Delhi Public Library was a Unesco pilot project intended to provide 
information on the problems of public library service in India and Asia. In 
addition to the central library, mobile units and rural depository stations have 
been provided. 

The evaluation should be of interest to librarians working in the area on the 
development of library services to both the educated and neoliterates. Excellent 
charts and diagrams supplement the text in the presentation of the subject 
matter: bookstocks (in Hindi, Urdu, and English), membership, reading habits, 
the use of the deposit stations, the mobile library service, social education ac- 
tivities, reader attitudes, and finance. 

Two significant facts will be of interest to Western librarians engaged in build- 
ing collections in the vernaculars of India. Reader interest in vernacular publica- 
tions centers upon recreational material, and in English publications upon more 
serious literature. This interest is not a matter of choice but of available publi- 
cations, which in the vernaculars are limited to fiction and to brochures on re- 
ligion and philosophy, while the more serious types of publications are found 
only in the English-language collection. 

The second fact is that book selection in the vernaculars is difficult for the 
staff of the Delhi Public Library because of the disorganized book trade, the 
lack of standard lists of publishers’ output, and the lack of adequate reviews. 
The staff is forced to go to bookstalls and examine the stocks in order to make a 
choice. 

Both of these facts, the limited quality of publication in the vernaculars and 
the lack of selection tools, such as adequate publishers’ lists and reviews, are 
well known to Western librarians. That they pose a serious problem to Indian 
librarians also may be a source of some comfort to us in the West in the sense 
that misery likes company. 

A few facts of social interest are that the average reader is young, probably 
under 30, and if he is not a student either at school or college, he is likely to be 
in some clerical occupation; the standard of reading is higher in the rural areas 
than in the urban; the library is serving as a training center for librarians from 
other countries of Asia, but it badly needs special funds for this work; and open 
access is appreciated, since catalogues and classification are not generally under- 
stood or used. 

Horace I. PoLeMAN 


Inbrary of Congress 


A Source Book of Indian Philosophy. Ed. Sarvepatit1 RADHAKRISHNAN 
and Cuar.es A. Moors. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. xii, 


683. Bibliography, Index. $5.00. 


This comprehensive work seeks to fill an evident gap in the field of studies 
relating to ancient Indian thought. In the past we have possessed only short 
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extracts of texts, scattered in manuals or in general anthologies, on the one 
hand, and complete translations of individual Sanskrit texts, on the other. This 
compendium represents an intermediate position: it gives a comparatively large 
selection of texts, both long and short (sometimes in extenso, such as the Dham- 
mapada or the Bhagavad-Gitd), amounting to a survey of all the major specula- 
tions that have dominated India during more than three millenia. 

Of course, the work has had to keep to certain limits. It does not take account 
of sub-commentaries and recent developments—the so-called “sectarian” 
source-books. Every sect in India has compiled some didactic work for its own 
purposes, with the usual ingredients of ethics, cosmology, and Vedantic and 
Sarhkhya elements. We find here only the basic works; those to which the un- 
differentiated conceptions of the Hindu mind rally. 

We note, in due order, texts of the so-called Vedic period, from the Rg-Veda 
to the “Vedic” Upanisads; works of the Epic period, to which are annexed not 
only the Laws of Manu but also the Artha-Sdstra, in spite of the obscurity of the 
latter’s real connection. Afterwards come the “heterodox’”’ doctrines—Carvakas, 
Jains, and Buddhists belonging to both Vehicles. Philosophy proper, or, if we 
may so characterize it, scholasticism of philosophical import, is dealt with last. 
Among the six brahmanical Darsanas, the Veddnia is largely represented by 
Sankara, Ramanuja, and Madhva. 

Next we pass without transition to contemporary thinking, with extracts from 
Aurobindo’s The Life Divine and Radhakrishnan’s Idealist View of Life. Thus, 
the continuity that connects the classical systems and the most modern specula- 
tions is clearly shown. 

In the general introduction, Radhakrishnan expounds the characteristics and 
tendencies of Indian thought with his usual lucidity and broadness of outlook. 
This thought concentrates on spiritual matters; the method of approaching 
reality is introspective, a fact which accounts for the emphasis placed upon 
idealism. Authority is accepted, although the acceptance does not hinder the pre- 
sence of profound divergencies within certain limits (often starting from the 
same point). Every doctrine is synthetic, seeking to build a universum. This kind 
of thought is practical, not of course in the mundane sense of the term, but 
because, relying on an intimate relation between philosophy and life, it has for 
its object the liberation of the being, or, at least, negatively, a teaching which 
results in the avoidance of secondary ends, which are producers of evil. Such 
teachings are not at all revolutionary, except in metaphysics; they allow, and even 
confirm de jure, the inequality of social classes; of the dsramas or “‘stages of life,”’ 
the hierarchy of the values of human activity. 

This exposition, as given by Dr. Radhakrishnan, legitimizes the policy pur- 
sued by the editors, who have chosen selections not only from the darganas, but 
also from a larger domain of speculations which, in appearance, have not much 
to do with our idea of philosophy. Thus, for example, we find passages of the 
Veda borrowed from the so-called philosophical hymns. (It is to be regretted, 
by the way, that nothing of the Atharva-Veda has been included, for in many 
respects that work is more instructive than the Rg-Veda.) We also note nor- 
mative or speculative passages from the Epics (fragments of the Santi-parvan), 
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from Manu, and even from Kautilya. It is significant that, concerning canonical 
Buddhism, the editors have quoted from the Suétapitaka but not from the Abhi- 
dharma, which is usually considered to be the most important philosophical work 
in the Hinayana Scriptures. In fact, there is more true philosophy in the Sermons 
of the Buddha than in Abhidhammic scholasticism. 

However, the authors have not neglected systematic philosophy, which occu- 
pies more than 200 pages. This is perhaps the most interesting part of the work, 
being least known to nonspecialists. In each of the six great systems, the texts 
employed are those in which general theory is most clearly expounded. Likewise, 
each translation of a sutra is accompanied by extracts from ancient commentaries. 
For instance, 2s concerns the Advaitic Vedanta, we are given a larger group of 
sutras, together with elements of Sankara’s commentary which not only illumi- 
nate the basic text but also clarify Sankara’s own doctrinal position. The passages 
given from the Nydya and Vaiéesika will interest all who are concerned with 
problems of logic and epistemology. 

Except for Aurobindo and Radhakrishnan, the original texts were in Sanskrit, 
or occasionally in Pali. For the Mahayana, several developments due to Vasu- 
bandhu have been cited according to the Chinese version, instead of the Sanskrit 
original. In general, the editors have been well advised to reproduce authoritative 
translations, as it was not possible or convenient to prepare new ones. Are the 
translations always blameless? We cannot here criticize the techniques employed 
by translators, which have varied considerably in the last hundred years (and not 
always for the better). Even if one or another of these translations does not re- 
produce the text as literally as a philologist could wish—for instance, Thibaut’s 
translation of Sankara or Ramanuja—they clearly suffice for the purposes of the 
present book: They reflect the spirit of the original faithfully. There was, of course, 
no question as to the selection of Radhakrishnan’s translations of the Gita and 
Dhammapada, which rank among the most satisfactory so far produced. Since it 
was necessary to choose English versions, texts for the Vedic Samhitds have been 
taken from Oldenberg, Macdonell, E. J. Thomas, and Griffith. To be sure, it is 
irritating to notice the name of Griffith, whose seventy-year-old work has never 
been held in particular esteem among Indologists. The same may be said of 
Shamasastry’s Kautilya and several others. But these defects do not seriously im- 
pair the general quality of the book. 

A Source Book of Indian Philosophy is destined to render great service. In 
these days when Indology itself has become a matter of subdivisions, even special- 
ized students will learn something from it. Nothing has been omitted to make it 
clear and easy to consult. It contains a minimum of explicative annotation, a large 
Bibliograpny, and an excellent Index. The individual introductions have been 
prepared with competence and care. Mr. Moore, who cooperated in the 
compilation of this volume, previously edited Essays in East-West Philosophy 
(Honolulu, 1951), a joint enterprise to which he contributed some very penetrat- 
ing pages on universal philosophical synthesis. Thanks to his enterprise, the 
Indian sources of that synthesis are now available to the educated public. 

Louis Renovu 


Sorbonne 
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The Indian Heritage: An Anthology of Sanskrit Literature. Selected and 
translated by V. Racuavan. Bangalore: Indian Institute of Culture, 1956. 
Ixxv, 447. $5.00. 


This volume was published as part of the Unesco Collection of Representative 
Works (Indian Series). It is dignified by a Foreword (pp. v-viii) by Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, President of the Republic of India. Its format and printing, an achieve- 
ment of the William Quan Judge Press, Bangalore, are notably good. 

All these favorable externals are a fitting dress for a good piece of work by the 
learned author. The translations and adaptations are very readable indeed, and 
this is probably the maximum that can be hoped for in such a work, except in 
the rare case when the scholar who can control the original texts is also a poet or 
a gifted littérateur in the language of translation. A literary production was not, 
however, what was aimed at here. We must discuss the book in terms of its pro- 
fessed subject. 

Most anthologies of Sanskrit literature have been prepared by Western 
scholars. They have attempted to cover most facets of the literature (like Renou’s 
Anthologie sanscrite), or have restricted themselves to literature in the sense of 
belles lettres, perhaps in the form of text reading books (like Brough’s useful 
work Selections from Classical Sanskrit Literature). Professor Raghavan has had a 
quite different aim. He states it quite plainly in his preface (p. ix): 


In making the selections, I have concentrated on those early phases of Sanskrit litera- 
ture which were responsible for the moulding of the concepts and values and for the forma- 
tion of the attitudes and ideologies that are fundamental to Hindu culture. In substance 
and message, the later phases of this literature are but an extension of the earlier; in divers 
media and with variation of emphasis, the poem or play and the school of religion or philos- 
ophy, in later times, but reinforced and elaborated those basic ideas embodied in the pri- 
mary texts. These later phases, not represented in the main anthology, I have dealt with 
in the Introduction, where I have shown also the proper perspective for evaluating them. 


The selections then are essentially a very unified body of texts, all embodying 
central themes of Hinduism, not going down bypaths and not on the whole en- 
tering into the thickets of detail (mythological, philosophical, etc.) that might 
lead astray and lose the explorer. It is a Hindu view of Sanskrit literature that we 
seldom get. We should appreciate its value. If the fascinating pre-Hindu aspects 
of the Veda, the gods who have all but vanished from the later scene, are 
missing from the book, so are they missing from the Hinduism that the book 
represents. If the poetry of the great kavis is missing, the anthologist has warned 
us that we are to get only “the primary texts.” The subtitle then is somewhat 
misleading, but the title itself is not vitiated. 

I can only for myself feel that Professor Raghavan has perhaps drawn a little 
too narrowly the scope of the “attitudes and ideologies that are fundamental to 
Hindu culture.’”’ We have here its humanism and its philosophical preoccupations. 
We do not have its legalistic attitude to human relations, which I do not 
mention in any carping spirit, since it has been part and parcel of India’s own 
variety of the “rule of law” in its political thinking, and part and parcel of its 
adaptation of the Western “rule of law” in the last century (this attitude might 
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have been exemplified in the section of excerpts from the Dharma Sastra). Nor 
are we given a hint that Hindu grammar of 2500 years ago has been a living fac- 
tor in Hinduism, and was one of the first of India’s attitudes that made an im- 
pact on the West; it is part and parcel of India’s preoccupation with the sub- 
liminal in human behavior, such as we are more used to recognize in the yoga 
techniques and the psychological categorizing of the Samkhya philosophy (as I 
have remarked elsewhere). These, and others that I shall not go on to, are surely 
part of the Indian heritage, and it is a pity that we do not find them in the book. 

What we do find seems well chosen—some of the more philosophical parts of 
the Vedas and Brahmanas, notable Upanishadic passages, fairly representative 
passages from the Dharma literature, a few sections from Patafijali’s yoga text, 
longish but readable condensations of the two epics and the Bhagavata Purina, 
extracts from the Gita, and finally, a less familiar field, a fairly large number 
(pp. 419-447) of prayers including in full the Thousand Names of Vishnu from 
the Mahabharata. This last extract is typical of a praiseworthy characteristic of 
the book as a whole. Professor Raghavan has included at many places, and an- 
notated as such, passages from the religious literature which are of everyday use 
in devotions. The scholar in the West has had these identified for him, but often 
the identifications were hard to come by; for the more general reader it cannot 
have been easy to know what were the Hindu’s Lord’s Prayer and Now I lay me. 
He can now, if he wishes, turn to Professor Raghavan’s book. 

All in all, all who have had a part in the publication of this work can congratu- 
late themselves on a work of popularization well done. 

M. B. EMENEAU 

University of California, Berkeley 


The Loves of Krishna. By W. G. Arcurer. New York: Macmillan, 1957. 127 
Bibliography, Index, Plates. $6.00. 


This is perhaps more general in scope than Archer’s previous four works on 
Indian painting, despite its specialized title and the promise of further limitation 
by the title extension “in Indian Painting and Poetry.” His earlier works (all 
published in London) were largely regional in their individual approach (Kangra, 
Garhwal). Here the theme is pursued through all the areas and phases of northern 
Indian miniature painting—Rajput, Moghul, Kangra, Basohli, Guler. 

As could be expected from a scholar who is basically an art critic and histo- 
rian, the sections dealing with the paintings proper are the best in the book. There 
is hardly anyone in India or elsewhere who could match Archer in this respect. 

However, the book also attempts to bring the literary dimension of the Krishna 
theme closer to occidental readers. Here we have Krishna the man, the lover, the 
hero, the politician, and the incarnation. But how convey to perceptive non- 
Hindus the Hindu’s feelings about this most complex and controversial figure of 
the epic? I cannot decide whether or not Mr. Archer has succeeded in the self- 
imposed task. 

The book has four chief parts. The first (Chaps. 2-4) sets forth the legend of 
Krishna as contained in the epic (Mahabharata) and in the purdna (Bhdgavata). 
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The second (Chap. 5) displays the Krishna of the poet. The third (Chap. 6) has 
the Krishna of painting, as seen by the curator of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Finally, there are thirty-nine plates, regrettably in black and 
white, besides the beautiful colored reproduction facing the title page. Each 
plate is on a left-hand page, facing the legend, which contains both artistic com- 
mentary and story reference, frequently quoting the poem that inspired the par- 
ticular painting. 

The first section of the book suggests a few criticisms. Mythological errors are 
very few and minor. Vaikuntha, Vishnu’s heaven was higher than Indra’s in 
later times, certainly not so in the Veda; and this would have to be added on p. 
18. Since the Dvaraka period of Krishna’s career is given in some detail, the 
author should have included the episode of the robbers who try to escape with 
Krishna’s 16,000 wives during the Kurukshetra pilgrimage, especially as the 
wives grow beards when the brigands try to embrace them. The latter event 
points to the identity of the beings who were enjoying Krishna’s leela, or divine 
play. A host of seers and sages had adopted these charming guises; and of course 
it is not Radha who takes human form as a cowgirl, but the Goddess Lakshmi, 
Vishnu’s consort. 

Archer’s version of the narrative derives from the Bhdgavata and the Vishnu 
Puranas, with references to the epic and to the Harivanga. He appears certain 
that the Krishna of the epic complex is identical with the Krishna Devakiputra 
of the teacher-disciple lineage (guru-pérampard) of the Chandogya Upanishad. 
In view of the frequency of the matronym, one should rather consider the iden- 
tification inconclusive. 

In the section ‘The Krishna of Poetry,” Archer rightly dwells on Jayadeva’s 
masterpiece—the Gita Govinda. He quotes some stanzas in graceful English trans- 
lation. Also, he introduces samples of later Vaishnava writers belonging to the 
vernacular traditions of the North and East (Chandidas, Vidyapati), but does 
not mention the equaliy important poets and poetesses of the South—Andal 
and the A]lvars. These last are in a sense more important, because the present 
Vaishnava traditions, much better organized in the South, lean chiefly on them. 
He implies that Vidyapati is a Bengali writer. This has been refuted by all con- 
temporary critics in India, except, of course, by those in Bengal. Maithili, the 
language of Vidyapati, isa form of Hindi, certainly not of Bengali. A series of 
articles of pioneering importance was published in the Hindi language in Avan- 
tika (Patna), and the arguments brought forward have so far not been refuted. 

The one real shortcoming is the complete lack of diacritical marks. The intro- 
duction of at least the long-vowel sign could not possibly have increased the cost 
of production. 

It also seems to me that certain names have been quoted from later vernacular 
traditions and not as appearing in the original Sanskrit texts. ‘“Udho” is Braj- 
Bhasha for “Uddhava,” and Rukmini’s parental home, i.e., that of King Bhish- 
maka of Vidarbha, could not possibly be called ‘“Kundulpur” (p. 55) in any 
Sanskrit text. The wish-fulfilling tree is “parijaita,” not “pariyata” (p. 59n). The 
bird is certainly not named “chakai” (p. 60) in the Purdna, but ‘‘chakora.” 
“Usha” is misspelled “Usa” (p. 64). 
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These are minor errors which can be corrected in a future edition. Even with 
them, the book is a “must’’ for lovers of Indian art. 
Sw. A. BHaRati 


Victoria, B. C. 


The Upanishads, Aitareya and Brihadaranyaka. By Swami NIKHILANANDA. 
The Upanishads, Volume III. New York: Harper, 1956. xiv, 392. Glossary, 
Note. $6.00. 


This is the penultimate volume of Swami Nikhilananda’s translation of the 
eleven major Upanisads; the final volume, according to the Preface, is to contain 
the Chindogya and Taittiriya Upanisads. The translation of the text is accom- 
panied by a very detailed commentary which follows after each verse and is 
based on that of the eighth-century (?) Vedantist philosopher and mystic 
Sankaracarya. The author explicitly states that he has eschewed the comments 
of other schools of interpretation in order not to confuse the reader, and because 
the system of Advaita expostulated by Sankara is the “crowning glory of India’s 
philosophical speculation.” The translation of each of the two Upanisads pre- 
sented in this volume is preceded by Sankara’s introduction as well as a discus- 
sion of Swami Nikhilananda’s own composition. The latter’s introduction 
to the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad is especially prolix and is intended to supplement 
the remarks made in the two preceding volumes on the subject of Vedic culture; 
there is, therefore, no introductory chapter of a general character on the Vedic 
literature as a whole and the Aupanisadic portion in particular, it being presumed 
that the reader has familiarized himself with the relevant facts from the other 
volumes. The translation of the two Upanisads is followed by a glossary of 
Sanskrit terms of common occurrence in works on Hinduism and Hindu phil- 
osophy; this is, of course, designed to help the uninitiated reader whose first 
perusal of the doctrines taught in these ancient treatises, subtle and elusive as 
they are and clothed at times in a language of deep obscurity, may prove un- 
necessarily painful and difficult, unless he is equipped with at least an elementary 
understanding of the frequently recurring terms of technical character peculiar 
to this branch of writing. Throughout the glossary and the body of the text and 
exegetical apparatus Sanskrit words have been provided with diacritical marks 
in accordance with the established practice in works of scholarly stamp nowadays. 
It is regrettable, however, that the translator has not bestowed the care upon this 
department of his work which it properly demands, so that as a consequence 
omissions of macrons and subscript dots for cerebral consonants as well as 
wrongly placed diacritical marks disfigure nearly every page. It is particularly 
disconcerting to find the same word appearing again and again, with precisely 
the same error of transliteration. Thus, for example, we see Bhagavad Gita, 
Taittiriya, and ISvara without the macron over the 7. The four nasals of the 
guttural, palatal, cerebral, and dental classes are nowhere provided with dia- 
critical signs to differentiate them, and it may be supposed that the author has 
omitted them for reasons of simplicity with a view to the requirements of the 
unspecialized reader. But if this supposition be correct, a simpler scheme of 
transliteration might easily have been adopted wherein not only the nasals but 
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also the palatal and cerebral sibilants could remain undistinguished, since if 
simplicity be the cardinal virtue here, it would seem quite as unnecessary to 
differentiate the latter two sounds as the four nasals, their pronunciation having 
become conflated in most parts of India. Furthermore, in a simplified system of 
transliteration it is not advisable to transcribe anusvdra by m since, when this is 
employed in lieu of a class-nasal, its pronunciation is that of the latter. Thus, it 
would have been better to write Sankhya rather than Samkhya which is certain to 
be confusing to the general reader. The subscript dots usually used to mark the 
cerebral consonants and the vowel r have almost always been omitted, but by a 
strange anomaly one reads Gaudapdda in several places. It would certainly have 
been a valuable service to the reader, had the author included a single sentence 
in his ‘‘Note on the Pronunciation of Sanskrit Words” on the position of the 
ictus-accent of Sanskrit; after all, without a knowledgeof the simple rule involved 
the general reader (and even the student of Sanskrit in certain cases) cannot even 
begin to pronounce the words properly, and hence, the value of inserting the 
macrons throughout vanishes. Why write Mahabharata, if, even with the super- 
script additions, the reader does not know whether to place the accent on the 
penult or antepenult? The chief reason for using macrons in a fairly popular work 
should be to guide the reader in proper pronunciation, not to satisfy the whims of 
the specialists who can generally do without them. 

In the “Note” referred to above the author states that the diphthong “ai’’ is 
to be pronounced like oy in boy; but this is a mode of pronunciation practiced by 
Bengalis who habitually read Sanskrit according to the rules of pronunciation for 
Bengali, much as Italians apply an Italian pronunciation to Latin. But this local 
habit peculiar only to Bengilis is not the standard practice of Indians elsewhere 
in the country and is hardly to be recommended, as it has no foundation in his- 
torical Sanskrit phonetics. 

Swami Nikhilananda’s translation is most commendable; it is lucid and faith- 
ful to the text, and has the rare virtue of being thoroughly readable and intel- 
ligible. This latter characteristic cannot always be attributed to the existing 
translations of the Upanisads which at many points border on near incompre- 
hensibility, especially to one unhabituated to the peculiar atmosphere and mode 
of expression which predominates in the Aupanisadic literature. A comparison of 
any verse of the translation with the Sanskrit text suffices to demonstrate the 
closeness and precision of the rendition which, in spite of its adherence to the 
original, everywhere exhibits a certain flow and grace, that tend to nullify the 
feeling that one is perusing a translation. Swami Nikhilananda has indeed shown 
himself to be a consummate master of English composition and style, and he 
has produced a translation that is at once delightful to read by reason of its 
smoothness and readily comprehensible in spite of the abstruseness and remote- 
ness of many of the concepts set forth. After each verse or group of verses or 
other unit of the text the individual words or phrases requiring elucidation are 
explained in the fashion generally adopted in the Indian commentarial language. 
Not infrequently these expansions of particular elements selected from the text 
are supplemented at the conclusion of each section of commentary by a more 
detailed explanation, presumably of the editor’s composition, since occasionally it 
specifically stated that the passage is adapted from Sankaracarya. This method 
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of amplifying and explaining specific elements in the text with additional dis- 
cussion of certain somewhat obscure matters is far preferable to an excursus or 
analysis of a passage as a whole without reference to particular words and phrases, 
since in general the reader is not at a loss to follow the overall sense, but finds his 
comprehension obfuscated by idiosyncracies of expression and points of obscurity 
that are confined to but a few words here and there. Where the whole passage 
requires clarification, however, this is generally offered in the supplement alluded 
to above. Between the units of the text followed by their respective commentary 
are interspersed passages in italics composed by the translator to adumbrate the 
content of the forthcoming section, so that the whole presentation hangs to- 
gether very well and has a thread of continuity throughout. 

Undoubtedly some may object to the translator’s exclusive adherence to 
Sankaracdrya’s interpretation of the Upanisads without even the slightest 
reference to that of the important Visistadvaita system founded by Ramanuja, 
or the Bhedabheda of Nimbarka, or one of several other well-known Vedantic 
schools. But as was said at the outset, the translator felt constrained to present 
the interpretation which he regards as the consummation of Vedic thought and 
speculation; certainly the result is more coherent and betrays a system and 
method far more than a farrago of conflicting explanations which would leave 
the reader bewildered and doubtless of the opinion that these compositions upon 
which so much lavish praise has been expended are of questionable intelligibility 
and at best designed only for the sistas and panditas who possess the leisure 
needed to unravel their hidden mysteries. Even in Swami Nikhilananda’s ex- 
cellent translation there are still mysteries and dark spots; there probably always 
will be in compositions of this character which are cloaked in mystical allusions 
and unfamiliar language, but each translation seems to bring us a little closer to 
the minds of the ancient seers who composed and transmitted them. Swami 
Nikhilananda’s attempt is one of the very best in recent times, and manifests a 
deep understanding of these remarkable manuals of self-knowledge founded 
upon years of devoted study and application of his great powers to their com- 
prehension and illumination. 

Water Harpinc Maurer 
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News of the Profession 


Prepared by ROBERT I. CRANE 
Chinese and Japanese Studies in Holland . 


(Report prepared by Professor A. F. P. Hulsewé) 


The story of Chinese studies in Holland! might be said to start with early 
travel experiences, such as the observations by Dirk Gerritsz. Pomp, published 
in 1592 in Waghenaer’s Treasure of Navigation, and those of Jan Huygen van 
Linschoten, whose Travel-account of the Portuguese to the Orient (1595) served as 
the principal guidebook for the Dutch on their first voyage to the Indies. But, 
in a scholarly sense, these studies only started with the work of Justus Heurnius 
who in 1628, when on Java as a protestant missionary, started with the compila- 
tion of a Chinese-Dutch-Latin dictionary. Mention should also be made of 
Jacob Golius (1596-1667), Professor of Arabic and of Mathematics (1) at Leiden, 
who wrote a treatise on the Chinese calendar, and of Isaac Vossius (1618-89) 
who was likewise interested in Chinese chronology. The eighteenth century was 
less fruitful as regards Chinese (or Japanese) studies,’ until towards the end of 
the first period A. A. van Braam Houckgeest (1739-1801) published his account 
of the last embassy of the Dutch East Indies Company to Peking,’ whilst Isaac 
Titsingh (1740-1812), the chief merchant of the same Company at Deshima in 
Japan, wrote important studies on the history of Japan, all, however, published 
posthumously.* 

During the first half of the nineteenth century scholarly activities were mainly 
restricted to the Japanese field; beginning in the early thirties P. F. von Siebold, 
the German physician in the Dutch service who stayed in Japan until 1829, 
started his monumental publications.® It was his erstwhile assistant J. J. Hoff- 
mann, likewise of German origin, who was the first to occupy the newly created 





1 A survey of this matter was given in a paper, read by the late J. J. L. Duyvendak before 
a joint meeting of the Anglo-Netherlands Society and the China Society in London on March 
20, 1950; the text was printed by the China Society in 1950 under the title Holland’s Con- 
tribution to Chinese Studies. 

2 For the 17th-18th centuries, see Duyvendak, “Early Chinese Studies in Holland,” in 
TP, XXXII (1936), 293-344, and his earlier Les études hollando-chinoises au XVIIieme et 
au XVIITieme siécle (Leiden, 1931). 

3 See Duyvendak, ‘‘The Last Dutch Embassy to the Chinese Court,” in 7P, XXXIV 
(1939), 1-137, with addenda in 7'P, XXXIV, 228-227, and TP, XXXV (1940), 329-353. 

4 See C. R. Boxer, Jan Compagnia in Japan (The Hague, 1936), pp. 134-166, which con- 
tains a list of his published works and his MSS. Concerning his leading role in the Dutch 
embassy of 1794-5, see Duyvendak’s articles (n. 3) and Boxer, ‘‘Isaac Titsingh’s Embassy 
to the Court of Ch’ien-lung (1794-1795), in T’ten-hsia Monthly, VIII (Shanghai, 1939), 
9-33. 

5 See W. Siebold, Ein Deutscher gewinnt Japans Herz, Lebensroman des Japanforschers 
P.F. von Siebold (Leipzig, 1943), where other biographical literature is mentioned in the 
bibliography on pp. 306-307. 
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chair for Japanese at Leiden University.* His best-known work is his Japanese 
grammar, first published in Dutch (Leiden, 1867), but soon translated into 
English and German. 

The flourishing of the China trade in the seventeenth century had brought 
about the publication of a number of works containing narratives of voyages of 
the early travellers and descriptions of the country; the political interest in the 
Chinese settlers in the Netherlands Indies due to administrative reforms, led to 
a revival of academic studies in the field of sinology. 

In 1875 Gustav Schlegel (1840-1903), Hoffmann’s pupil and one of the first 
with J. J. C. Francken, C. F. M. de Grijs,’ R. J. de St. Aulaire and W. P. Groene- 
veldt® to be appointed as officers for Chinese Affairs in the Civil Service in the 
Netherlands Indies, was given the chair for Chinese at Leiden University. He 
wrote several important works, e.g., on the secret societies (1866), the still useful 
Uranographie chinoise (2 vols., 1875) and the justly famous treatise on La loi de 
parallélisme en style chinois (1896), beside his enormous Dutch-Chinese dictionary 
in four heavy tomes, and several translations of Chinese novels. It was finally 
he who in 1890, together with the French scholar Henri Cordier, founded the 
well-known sinological journal T’oung Pao. 

His successor was J. J. M. de Groot (1854-1921) who had first followed the 
same career in the Indies as his teacher, but who was subsequently appointed to 
the chair of ethnology in 1891. His chief interest was in the history of the religions 
of China and to it we owe his work on the annual festivals at Amoy (1886), his 
study of the Mahayana code in China (1893), his rather biased history of sec- 
tarianism and religious persecution, and last but not least his six-volume Religious 
system of China (1892-1910). His views on Chinese thought were expressed in 
his influential Universismus (1918). In 1912 he had answered a call to Berlin and 
it is there that he wrote the great study on the early Chinese records concerning 
Central Asia, his Chinesische Urkunden zur Geschichte Asiens (Berlin, 1921, 1926). 

It was only in 1919 that de Groot’s pupil, J. J. L. Duyvendak (1889-1954),® 
who had held a post in the diplomatic service (1912-18), was appointed Reader 
in Chinese. Soon after the completion of his famous thesis The Book of Lord 
Shang (1928), he was appointed Professor of Chinese (1930). His interests were 
widely spread, but still they may be said to have been concentrated on three or 
four fields: the dissemination of knowledge concerning China among his country- 
men in Holland; the ancient relations between China and the West; ancient 





6 See the Dutch obituary notice by H. Kern, ‘‘Levensbericht van J. J. Hoffmann,”’’ in the 
Jaarboek der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen (Amsterdam, 1878); and G. Schlegel 
in The Athenaeum of Feb. 9, 1878. 

7J. J. C. Francken and C. F. M. de Grijs, Chinese-Dutch Dictionary of the Emoi Dialect 
(Batavia, 1882). 

*R. J. de St. Aulaire and W. P. Groeneveldt, A Manual of Chinese Running Handwriting 
(Amsterdam, 1861); Groeneveldt, Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca (1877); 
De Nederianders in China (The Hague, 1898). 

® For an extensive and excellent survey of his life and work see the obituary notice pub- 
lished by P. Demiéville in 7P, XLIIT (1954), 1-22, to which a complete bibliography has 
been added (22-33). 
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philosophy, especially the tenets of the School of Law and the development of 
Taoism. His interests in these several domains are exemplified—apart from 
publications in Dutch—by his studies concerning the voyages of Cheng Ho in 
the early fifteenth century,’ his thesis on Shang Yang and his Hsiin-tzu studies, 
and finally by his translations of the Tao te ching." 

In 1917 the chair for Japanese was filled after having been vacant for several 
decades. The new occupant was Dr. M. W. de Visser (1875-1930), whose early 
interests in ethnology and folklore shifted later to the development of Buddhism 
in Japan; his major work in this field is Ancient Buddhism in Japan, published 
posthumously in 1935. . 

His successor was Dr. J. Rahder, who held the post of Professor of Japanese 
between 1931 and 1945; his main interest lay also in the field of Buddhism (he 
collaborated in the compilation of the international Buddhist dictionary Hdbé- 
girin), but later his interest shifted to comparative linguistics.“ Since 1947 
Professor Rahder has been at Yale University. 

Professor Rahder was succeeded by Dr. F. Vos (born 1918) as Reader in 
Japanese; his interests lie in the field of Heian literature” and in that of Korean 
cultural history.'® 

The successor of Professor Duyvendak in the chair for Chinese is Dr. A. F. P. 
Hulsewé (born 1910). His chief interest is the development of the political and 
social institutions of China, particularly of the Han period.’ 

The former librarian of the Sinological Institute, Dr. Tjan Tjoe-som (Ts‘eng 
Chu-sen) in 1952 accepted the nomination to the professorship for Chinese at 


the University of Indonesia at Djakarta; his main work is in Chinese philosophy.” 
Two years earlier Professor Dr. M. H. van der Valk, who had formerly occupied 
the chair for Chinese at Djakarta, had been given an extraordinary professorship 





” See Ma Huan Reéxamined (Amsterdam, 1933), and his article in 7P, XXXIV (1938), 
230-237 and 341-412, XXXV (1939), 215-218, and in Monumenta cartographica Africae et 
Aegypti, IV, No. 4 (Leiden, 1939). 

11 There are his translations into Dutch (1942, rev. ed. 1950), English (London, 1954), 
and French (Paris, 1953). 

12 For a survey of his life and works see the obituary notice and bibliography written by 
Duyvendak in TP, XXVII (1930), 451-454. 

48 As shown by his Etymological Vocabulary of Japanese, Korean and Ainu (Part 1), 
Monumenta Nipponica Monographs No. 16 (Tokyo, 1956). 

M4 See his A Study of the Ise-monogatari with the Text According to the Den-Teika-hippon 
and an Annotated Translation, 2 vols. (Leiden, 1957). 

15 See his article on Kim Yu-sin in Oriens Extremus, I (1954), 29-70, and II (1955), 210- 
236. 

16 See his Remnants of Han Law, Sinica Leidensia No. IX, I (Leiden, 1955). His study, 
‘“‘Han-time Documents; a Survey of Recent Studies Occasioned by the Finding of Han- 
time Documents in Central Asia,”’ 7P, XLV, Nos. 1-2 (1957), is partly devoted to a critical 
discussion of the pages dealing with Han documents in Henri Maspero’s posthumous Les 
documents chinois de la troisiéme expédition de Sir Aurel Stein en Asie Centrale (London, 
1953). 

17 Po Hu T’ung: The Comprehensive Discussions in the White Tiger Hall, Sinica Leidensia, 
No. VI, I (Leiden, 1949), IT (1952). 
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for Chinese law and its history at Leiden." Finally, in 1956 followed the appoint- 
ment of Dr. J. W. de Jong as Professor of Tibetan and Buddhism.'* 

Amsterdam University possessed for a number of years an excellent scholar 
in the field of Chinese religion in the person of H. Hackmann (1864-1935), a 
German theologian who after years in China was appointed to the chair of the 
history of religions in 1913. His Buddhism as a Religion (London, 1910) is well- 
known, as are his books and articles on popular Buddhism and Taoism,”* and 
his Geschichte der chinesischen Philosophie (1927). 

At Utrecht University Chinese and Japanese were taught between 1925 and 
1956 by Th. T. H. Ferguson and the well-known J. L. M. Mullie, the grammar- 
ian," and by Dr. J. L. Pierson, known for his translation of the Man’yéshi,” 
and by Dr. C. C. Krieger. Since then these chairs have been allowed to lapse 

No survey of Far Eastern studies in Holland would be complete without the 
name of the scholar-diplomat, Dr. R. H. van Gulik, whose chief interests lie in 
the domain of the arts and who is at the same time an expert calligrapher ad- 
mired by the Chinese, and a highly diverting writer.” 

The Netherlands Foreign Service contains several sinologists beside Dr. van 
Gulik. Dr. Vixseboxse’s thesis on the Dutch visit to the court at Peking in 
1685-87 is mentioned below; Mr. C. D. Barkman is engaged in the study of 





18 An Outline of Modern Chinese Family Law (Peking, 1939) ; Interpretations of the Supreme 
Court at Peking (Batavia, 1949); De regel nullum crimen sine lege en het Chinese recht (inau- 
gural lecture, Leiden, 1951); Aantekeningen omtrent intergentiel huwelijksrecht in China 
[Notes on International Marriage Law in China] (Leiden, 1952), to appear in a revised 
French version in the forthcoming L’ étranger, to be published as Vols. IX-X of the Recueils 
de la Société Jean Bodin at Brussels; Conservatism in Modern Chinese Family Law (Leiden, 
1956). 

19 Cing chapitres de la Prasannapada (Leiden, 1949), including Tibetan text and annotated 
translation of Chaps. 18-22; also a considerable number of book reviews in 7'P. 

20 Inter alia in Festschrift Fr. Hirth (Berlin, 1920), pp. 142-170; in Acta Orientalia, V 
(1927), 197-237, VII (1929), 293-304. His Erklérendes Worterbuch zum Chinesischen Bud- 
dhismus began to be published at Leiden in 1951. 

% The Structural Principles of the Chinese Language . . . trans. by O. Versichel, in 2 vols. 
(Peking 1932, 1937). Several articles in 7'P, inter alia on “Le mot-particule tché’’ in XXXVI 
(1942), 181-400. 

22 Vol. I (1929) to Vol. IX (1956) to date. 

23 His main works are: Urvasi, a Drama of Kalidasa (1932); Hayagriva the Mantrayanic 
Aspect of Horse-Cult in China and Japan (1935); Mt Fu on Inkstones (1938); The Lore of the 
Chinese Lute (1940); Hsi K’ang ana his Poetical Essay on the Lute (1941); Shukai-hen (a 
description of life in the Chinese Factory in Nagasaki during the Ch‘ien-lung period, trans. 
from the original Chinese into Japanese, with Japanese introd. and notes) (1941); T’ung- 
kao ch‘an-shih chi-kan (The Ch’an Master Tung-kao, A Loyal Monk of the End of the Ming 
Period) (in Chinese) (1944); Dee Goong An: Three Murder Cases Solved By Judge Dee: An 
Old Chinese Detective Novel Translated from the Original Chinese with an Introduction and 
Notes (1949); Ch’un Meng So Yen: Trifling Tale of a Spring Dream: A Ming Erotic Story 
(1950); ‘“The ‘Mango Trick’ in China, An Essay on Taoist Magic,’”’ in TASJ, III (1954), 
117-169; Erotic Colour Prints of the Ming Period (1951); T’ang-yin-pi-shih: Parallel Cases 
from under the Pear Tree (1956); Siddham, An Essay on the History of Sanskrit Studies in 
China and Japan (1956) ; Chinese Pictorial Art as Viewed by the Connoisseur (1957). 
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Russo-Chinese relations in the nineteenth century,™ whilst Dr. M. J. Meyer’s 
chief interest is in modern Chinese law.** Finally, mention should be made of 
Dr. R. P. Kramers, research fellow of the Netherlands Bible Society in Hong- 
kong, one of whose interests is in the study of the development of Confucianism.”* 

The center of Chinese studies in Holland is the Sinologisch Instituut, founded 
in 1930 by the late Professor Duyvendak. Its library was started with the loan 
of the complete stock of Chinese books and of Western works dealing with China 
in the Leiden University Library; many volumes have since been added. As a 
result, the Chinese library at present contains more than 65,000 (Chinese) 
volumes, divided over approximately 5,400 works. These latter, however, in- 
clude about 160 ts‘ung-shu, among which are the collections Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, 
Ssu-pu pei-yao, Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘eng, and Chao-tai ts‘ung-shu. Furthermore the 
library possesses a complete set of the microfilms of the rare books of the Peking 
Library, made by the Library of Congress. Although a card file of only the titles 
of the latter exists, the works belonging to the Institute have been catalogued 
according to title and author; in the arrangement on the shelves the Harvard- 
Yenching system has been followed. It cannot be said that the collection is 
“strong” on any particular point, the aim having always been to collect a work- 
ing library, containing the most important works on as large a variety of topics 
as possible. The commentaries on the classics are rather well represented, as well 
as books on recent history, without, however, being in any way complete. A 
curious item, noticed by an American visitor, is the file of Chinese Government 
Gazettes, Cheng-fu kung-pao, from April 1913 to June 1918. 

The collection of Western books contains nearly 5,000 works; although far 
from complete it contains most of the important sinological books as well as 
works concerning China and Chinese subjects published in Western languages. 

The wing of the Museum of Ethnography where the Sinological Institute is 
lodged, also houses the Kern Institute for the history and archeology of South 
and Southeast Asia, and the Japanese Reading Room; the shelves in the latter 
contain approximately 4,200 volumes. 

As regards the staff engaged in teaching Chinese and Japanese: Professor 
Hulsewé teaches classical and literary Chinese and gives courses in selected 
chapters from Chinese history. His assistant, Mr. E. Ziircher, teaches both 
modern and literary Chinese and lectures on the principles of the grammar of 
literary Chinese. The library of the Institute is managed by Mr. D. R. Jonker 
for the Chinese section and Mr. J. C. Bleyerveld for the Western section. Dr. 
F. Vos teaches both modern and classical Japanese and gives courses in selected 
chapters from Japanese social and literary history. Moreover, being one of the 





* “The Return of the Torghuts from Russia to China,” in JOS, IT (1955), 89-115. 

*5 The Introduction of Modern Criminal Law in China (Batavia, 1949); and “A Map of 
the Great Wall of China,’ in Imago Mundi, XIII (Stockholm, 1956), 110-115. 

% For his thesis see list below; also his article, ‘“Conservatism and the Transmission of 
the Confucian Canon: A T‘ang Scholar’s Complaint,’? JOS, IT (1955), 119-132. 
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rare Western scholars with an excellent command of the Korean language,” he 
teaches Korean and Korean history. Professor van der Valk offers a course in 
the history of Chinese law. Professor de Jong teaches Tibetan as well as the 
interpretation of Chinese Buddhist texts. 

The chief interests and recent publications of Drs. Hulsewé and Vos have 
already been mentioned above. Mr. E. Ziircher is preparing a thesis on the 
spread of Buddhism in China in the fourth century, with particular stress on its 
social aspects. He is also interested in Chinese art; an annotated translation of 
a Chinese fourteenth-century treatise on painting may be published in the near 
future.* Mr. D. R. Jonker has just completed a study on the life of Yeh-lii 
Ch‘u-ts‘ai which may be published in the form of an article in the future. His 
further interests lie in the development of Chinese literature in the spoken lan- 
guage. Mr. J. Mulder is engaged on a study of negation words in ancient Chinese 
as part of his preparations for the final examinations in Chinese. Mr. Lim Kok- 
wie, who majored in Japanese and whose chief interest lies in Buddhism, is en- 
gaged at present in a study of tantric art, especially of the mandala. Mr. Gan 
Tjiang-tek, after a candidate’s examination in Chinese, majored in cultural 
anthropology, and is working on a thesis concerning children’s games and toys 
intended as playful introductions into adult life and labour. Mr. C. Ouwehand 
is preparing a thesis on popular Japanese beliefs concerning earthquakes. Both 
Mr. Gan and Mr. Ouwehand are on the staff of the Museum of Ethnography. 
Mr. J. Fontein, a Leiden graduate in Chinese and Japanese studies, at present 
Director of the East Asiatic Department of the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam, is 


engaged in the preparation of a thesis concerning the illustration of the legend 
of Sariputra in the Gandhavyiiha in Far Eastern art. 

Since the war the following doctor’s theses in the field of Far Eastern studies 
have been published in Holland: 


J. Vixseboxse, Een Hollandsch Gezantschap naar China in de zeventiende Eeuw. (1685-1687), 
Sinica Leidensia, No. V (Leiden, 1946) 

Tjan Tjoe-som, Po hu t’ung: The Comprehensive Discussions in the White Tiger Hall (see 
n. 17) 

R. P. Kramers, K’ung-tzu Chia-yii: The School Sayings of Confucius, Sinica Leidensia, No. 
VII (Leiden, 1949) 

J. W. de Jong, Cing chapitres de la Prasannapada (see n. 19) 

A. F. P. Hulsewé, Remnants of Han Law, I (see n. 16) 

F. Vos, A Study of the Ise-monagatari with the Text according to the Den-Teika-hippon and 
an Annotated Translation (see n. 14) 

D. Ellegiers, De Stichtingsgeschiedenis van de kreits T'sj’eng-tee (Jehol) (Ghent, 1957) (doc- 
toral thesis, Utrecht University) 





3%" He published a survey of Korean literature in Le civilid dell’ Oriente, II (1957), and his 
survey of Korean religion will appear in Vol. III (1958). 

#8 A condensed version of part of the introduction to this work was published as ‘‘Imita- 
tion and Forgery in Ancient Chinese Painting and Calligraphy,” Oriental Art, New Series, 
I (1955), 141-146. 





Cataiogue of Translations from the Chinese 
Dynastic Histories for the Period 220-960 
BY HANS H. FRANKEL 


A numbered list, with extensive cross references and indexes, of approximately two thousand 
passages dealing with the mediaeval period of the Chinese Dynastic Histories now available 
in English, French, or German translation. An important research guide for the mediaevalist 
and the student in the growing field of Asiatic studies. 

300 pages, paper, $4.50 


Control of Japanese Foreign Policy 
A Study of Civil-Military Rivalry, 1930-1945 
BY YALE CANDEE MAXON 


Documentation of the civil-military rivalry of the ’80’s in Japan, and a description of the 
codrdinating machinery set up during that period, as well as an exploration of the motives of 
key officials—both civilian and military—and the manner in which they reacted under stress. 
University of California Publications in Political Science, Volume 5. 

294 pages, cloth, $6.00 
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NEW ERA zn the 
NON-WESTERN WORLD 


Edited by WARREN S. HUNSBERGER 


Contributions by VERA MICHELES DEAN, HARRY J. BENDA, WARREN 
S. HUNSBERGER, W. ALBERT NOYES, JR., JOSEPH B. GITTLER, 
CORNELIS W. DE KIEWIET—all of the University of Rochester 


SIX authorities in various fields define in these essays the causes and character- 
istics of the explosive new era of transformation that is opening up in the 
non-Western world. 

With clarity and good sense, they examine some of the tasks the non-West 
faces in the areas of foreign trade, industrialization, scientific pursuits, national- 
ism, relations with other nations, and population pressures. The historical causes 
of these problems, the directions their solutions seem likely to take, and the 
importance of the West’s role in co-operating with the non-West are also con- 
sidered. 

The valuable information and insights in this volume will go far toward giving 
intelligent readers the fuller understanding of the non-Western world which is 
so urger:tly needed today. 163 pages, $3.00 


CHINESE SOCIETY 


IN THAILAND: 


An Analytical History 


By G. WILLIAM SKINNER, Field Director, Southeast Asia Program, 
Cornell University 


BASED on extensive research in the country, detailed and thoroughly docu- 
mented, this is the first full account of the development of Chinese society in 
Thailand. 

Dr. Skinner traces the history of this important minority from the thirteenth 
century through 1956, emphasizing its economic and social development, as well 
as the factors which have abetted and retarded assimilation.’ Much of the study 
considers recent events—the impact of Chinese nationalism, the Second World 
War, and the rise of Communism in China. It fills a substantial gap in the little- 
chronicled history of Thailand, and constitutes a major contribution to an under- 
standing of the important role of the Chinese in Southeast Asia. 

“The study is characterized by distinguished scholarship and sound, careful 
evaluation. It is a work of fundamental importance for students of the area. . . .” 
—Library Journal 476 pages, charts, maps, $6.50 
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WILLIAM H. VATCHER JR. 
PANMUNJOM 


The Story of the 
Korean Armistice Negotiations. 


How the struggle for a cease-fire de- 
veloped, the forces impeding the 
truce-talks, and the results of the 
final agreements. Contains photo- 
graphs, maps and cartoons, many 
from Communist sources. Foreword 
by Admiral C. Turner Joy. $4.75 


GROSLIER-ARTHAUD 
THE ARTS AND 
CIVILIZATION OF ANGKOR 


The exotic civilization of medieval 
Cambodia shown for the first time in 
truly magnificent text and photo- 
graphs. Format: 934” x 1034”. 112 full- 
page gravure plates, 6 in full color. 
Maps, ground plans. $15.00 





JOSEPH BUTTINGER 
THE SMALLER DRAGON 
A Political History of Vietnam 


Vietnam’s history from the beginning 
of Chinese rule to the conquest of 
French Indo-China, with an ap- 
pendix reporting on _ present-da 

conditions. The only book in Englis 

on this country. Joseph Buttinger, 
noted political analyst, is Vice-Chair- 
man of the American Friends of 
Vietnam. $6.00 


ERICH THIEL 
THE SOVIET FAR EAST 
Its Physical and Economic 
Geography 

The first authoritative, detailed, 
regional geography in English survey- 
ing the million-and-a-half square 
miles east of Lake Baikal, now in the 
forefront of Soviet expansion. Erich 
Thiel, eminent in this field, is Pro- 
fessor of Geography at the University 
of Munich. $8.00 





A. C. MOULE 
THE RULERS OF CHINA 
Chronological Tables: 
221 B.C.—1949 A.D. 


Far more detailed titles and dates 
than usually found in reference 
works, derived directly from Chinese 
sources. Introductory material about 
sources consulted and probleras in- 
volved in this study will be invaluable 
to students of Chinese history. 
$10.00 


PETER 8. H. TANG 
COMMUNIST CHINA TODAY 
Domestic and Foreign Policies 

COMMUNIST CHINA TODAY Ii 


Documentary and Chronological 
Annex 


Every important aspect of the 
political, military, civil, economic 
and social machinery of Communism 
in China since 1921 is fully disclosed. 
Volume II gives all significant dates 
and documents since 1918. $13.75 





ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE and 
HARRY W. HAZARD, Eds. 


THE IDEA OF COLONIALISM 


Essays by more than a dozen con- 
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